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SERIES EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Probably nowhere in the world such profound changes in historiography 
have been occurring as in the nation states of Monsoon Asia which gained 
independence shortly after the conclusion of the Pacific War. In the tra- 
ditionally outward-looking countries around the rims of the Indian 
Ocean and the Eastern Seas, which for millennia had been connected and 
had been interacting with each other through maritime transport and 
trade, the exigencies of modern nation-building have lately tended to pro- 
duce nationally oriented historical narratives which emphasize a distinc- 
tive national heritage and set out to foster national pride and identity 
based on such heroic themes as anti-colonial resistance, and national 
pride and identity. No one would deny the “nation-building” agenda of 
national historiography. But it does not necessarily prepare citizens for an 
age of regional co-operation and globalization. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the coastal societies of 
Monsoon Asia witnessed the entry of the European traders, the emer- 
gence of global trading networks, in which Europeans participated but 
which they did not necessarily control, yet, finally, also the laying of the 
foundations of the later colonial empires. The difficulties in studying this 
pre-colonial past should not be underestimated. Local sources often have 
become rare, or hard to come by, because of frequent changes of regimes, 
and wars in the past. The very hot and humid climate is particularly 
unkind to the preservation of manuscripts. In addition, there is the enor- 
mous mass of Western language data preserved in the archives of the for- 
mer East India Companies and those of the Spanish and Portuguese Asian 
Empires which often have an undeniably Europe-centered character. 
Thus we are not only facing a highly imbalanced supply of source mate- 
rial in languages not widely studied, but also the problem of how to 
decode the hidden agendas we often run across in these first-hand mate- 
rials. 

Over the past fifty years a clear trend has also been discernible in aca- 
demic circles in America, Australia and the former European colonial 
nations which points in the direction of the “decolonization” of historical 
writing on Asian-European interaction, albeit for totally different reasons 
than their Asian colleagues. Questions are increasingly raised about such 
long-standing paradigms as the superiority of the dynamic West over a 
static Asian society. 

Other historians such as the late Holden Furber, whose ideas have 
inspired us to coin the TANAP acronym, took an interest into the vari- 


ous ways and means in which Asian-European interaction in the intra- 
Asian trade arena actually started through various kinds of competition, 
co-operation, collaboration, diplomatic channels, and military means. 
This particular approach has forced historians to turn back to the archival 
sources and the local environment where everything happened, and has 
consequently resulted into a new frontier of research where close partner- 
ship between Asian and European historians, each with their specific cul- 
tural backpack and linguistic knowledge, is now starting to reap fruit. 

In the context of the national commemoration of the establishment of 
the Dutch East India Company in 1602, the Research Center for the 
History of European Expansion (IGEER) of Leiden University proposed 
the establishment of an international research programme aimed at train- 
ing a new generation of Asian historians of Asian-European interaction in 
Early Modern Times. 

It did not take long for the realization to dawn that any such drive 
towards international educational co-operation should be combined with 
a carefully planned collaboration with the National Archives in the Hague 
which hold one an a half kilometres of archival data from the former 
Verenigde Oostindische Compagnie (VOC) and the archives of Cape Town 
(South Africa), Colombo (Sri Lanka), Chennai (India), and last but not 
least the Arsip Nasional of the Republic of Indonesia in Jakarta which 
preserve several more kilometres of VOC manuscripts. 

Thanks to generous grants from the Dutch Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and of Education, Culture and Science, The Netherlands Orga- 
nization for Scientific Research (NWO and WOTRO), the Netherlands 
UNESCO commission, and Leiden University, the TANAP (Towards a 
New Age of Partnership) educational and archival preservation pro- 
gramme was started in 2000. Some twelve universities in Asia sent some 
thirty young lecturers to Leiden during 2001-2003. Under the auspices of 
the Research Institute for Asian-African and Amerindian Studies 
(CNWS), these historians participated in an Advanced Master’s 
Programme training stage, which included intensive courses on historio- 
graphy, palaeography, and the old Dutch written language. 

With additional funding from several Asian foundations, seventeen of 
the AMP graduates from respectively South Africa, Sri Lanka, India, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, Vietnam, China, Taiwan, Japan, and the 
Netherlands have been working towards an PhD degree at Leiden start- 
ing in 2002. Three more TANAP graduates were able to continue their 
PhD education at universities elsewhere in the world. The present 
TANAP Monographs on Asian-European Interaction, which also include 
two studies on early modern South African society, is the offspring of the 
PhD theses defended at the University of Leiden. 

University of Leiden, Leonard Blussé 
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syahbandarships, the lease of the rights to tax-collection at the water- 
way(s) leading to the port or at the port itself 

holy man, ascetic 

toll-gates 

toll-gates 

traditional Javanese mask performance 

Chinese merchants 

fixed tender system of tax farming 


obligatory deliveries, the (fixed) amount of products the regent or 
ruler should deliver to the Company, for payment or without 
traditional Javanese shadow play 

upper-regent, usually the regent of one district who also oversaw 
matters in neighbouring districts under his charge 


MAPS 


1. Map of the Indian Ocean and surrounding regions 

2. Map of central Java 

3. Map of east Java 

4, Map of Java (administrative regions) 

5. Map of Java’s Northeast Coast (topographical features) 
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PART ONE 
DEBATE AND SETTING 


CHAPTER ONE 


DEBATE, OBJECTIVES, AND THE GAME-SYNERGY 
METAPHOR 


Anyone who engages seriously in the research on early modern period 
knows that the perspective that Asian societies went into a decline with 
the arrival of European powers is a passé. Asian societies were not quite an 
open terrain where European companies and merchants could exploit 
their economy freely. More commonly, Asian players circumvented and 
undermined the strategies of European mercantile interests and re-adapt- 
ed themselves in the new setting. The story was not so much how the 
Europeans won and the Asians lost. Rather, some Asians, particularly the 
political and economic elite, thrived alongside the European companies 
and merchants. 

In the face of competition from Europeans, long-standing mercantile 
groups like the Chulias and Klings — Muslim and Hindu traders from 
south India — had recourse to their long-established commercial network 
and accumulated knowledge and experience of the production areas and 
sales market.' Prior to the sixteenth century, these traders had brought 
textiles and opium from the subcontinent to exchange for spices, pepper, 
tin, aromatics, elephants, and gold in South-East Asia. Though the estab- 
lishment of the Portuguese and later the Dutch power in Melaka in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century encroached on their traditional trading 
sphere, the South Asian merchants could absorb the impact by intensify- 
ing their economic relations with port-towns situated outside the 
European monopolistic control and naval power, like Aceh, Kedah, Perak, 
Pegu, Tenasserim and so on.’ Their knowledge of the market information 
and trading methods were so specialized at times, like their elephant trade 
in the Bay of Bengal and the Melaka Straits, that it was more cost-effec- 
tive for the European companies and private traders to collaborate with 
them than to eliminate and replace them.’ The English and Danes not 
only granted passes to these Indian merchants but also freighted goods for 
them between the Coromandel Coast and the Melaka Straits.‘ So effec- 
tive did some European traders find the Chulias and Klings that they col- 
laborated with these indigenous merchants when they were expanding 
their trade to the Melaka Straits, Cochin-China, the Philippines as well as 
south China.’ 

In the 1920s, Moreland propounded the notion that “the absence of 
any serious opposition made it possible [for the Portuguese Estado da 
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India| to control the seas by means of fleets of very moderate strength” in 
the Bay of Bengal. The more recent study of the same region by 
Subrahmanyam throws doubts on the destructive impact of Portuguese 
presence though. Using detailed records of the Dutch and English East 
India Companies, Subrahmanyam shows how, by the last third of the sev- 
enteenth century, Asian and Luso-Indian merchants and shippers operat- 
ing from the Bengal ports of Hughli and Balasore had succeeded in reviv- 
ing trading links — that seem to have been dormant a half-century earlier 
— to Gujerat and the Red Sea as well as Coromandel, Aceh, Mergui, lower 
Burma, and Arakan. As he has spelt out: 


If one accepts the view that the Portuguese had wholly (or very largely) dis- 
mantled and replaced networks of Asian trade from Bengal in the period 
1520 to 1630, then this rise to prominence of Asian merchants — Gujeratis, 
Armenians and also a substantial number of Persians — is puzzling in the 
extreme.” 


Historians studying the early modern world increasingly note that, far 
from sinking into oblivion, many Asian power-holders were actively uti- 
lizing the European presence for their own political and economic bene- 
fit. The Europeans offered a chance for vassals to overthrow the rule of a 
powerful overlord, unhappy princes to war against their ruler-cum-broth- 
ers and wager for a chance to promote their status and so on. Such a play 
of politics was observed in many polities in the Indonesian Archipelago 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Bone prince, 
Arung Palakka, supported the Dutch against his Makassarese overlord in 
1667 while Prince Nuku acquired English assistance in the 1780s against 
his brother, the sultan of Tidore who was in his turn helped by the 
Dutch.’ Merchants in sixteenth-century Gujerat identified how the 
Portuguese naval strength could foster their trading activities. Instead of 
seeking assistance from the Gujerat sultan or Mughal emperor to fend off 
the European power, they voluntarily embraced its rule at a “small cost of 
compliance” to foster their wider commercial interests.” 

In cases when European rule was imposed on an Asian polity, it was 
not the be-all and end-all for the ruling and mercantile elite in the local- 
ity either. Oftentimes, when a door was shut for some power-holders, 
other windows of opportunities were opened up for themselves and oth- 
ers. This could be seen from the case of Madras in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The dubashes were agents drawn from the indigenous 
groups of Vellalas and Brahmins to serve English traders in the purchase 
of textiles and other products from the Madras populace. These peoples 
had been the traditional administrative elite who had control over labour 
and land, and cogently experience in ruling and mobilizing the ordinary 
people. In tandem with the increasing entrenchment of the English 
power, the Vellalas and Brahmins gained so much political and econom- 
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ic power by late eighteenth century that they began to challenge the 
Chettiar merchants, who had thus far been prominent tax farmers, in the 
quest for the lease over betel and tobacco revenue farms in Madras. When 
English colonial rule was imposed on the south-eastern part of India in 
the late eighteenth century, it did not signify the demise of these tradi- 
tional ruling elite either. Instead of being sidelined, they were incorporat- 
ed into the new administrative structures." 

Another case in point is the developments in eighteenth-century 
Bengal. Bhattacharya has painted a dejected picture of how a “spirit of 
self-satisfaction” and “complacency” in Bengal society had led to the 
politico-economic “stagnation” and “decay” of the indigenous society in 
the first half of the eighteenth century and its ultimate defeat by the 
English in 1757 Battle of Plassey.'' One gets a sense that the indigenous 
world was doomed for the rest of the eighteenth century. Prakash, how- 
ever, shows that the political decline of Bengal in the 1750s was counter- 
balanced by a growing agricultural output and increase in volume of trade 
in the same decade and after.'? Bayly’s study of the north Indian region 
from 1770 to 1870 also depicts a very dynamic society. He illustrates how 
in the age of expansion of British rule in the region, the Mughal empire 
might have disintegrated but only for the good of the development of 
smaller, trade-oriented, and bureaucratic monarchies. The more historical 
Muslim and Gujerati traders might have declined within their continen- 
tal networks but this allowed local merchant groups like the Chaube 
Brahmins, Rajasthani Bohras, Agarwals, and eastern Khattris to control 
the whole hierarchy of trading centres from peasant market to urban 
entrepot in north India. They were integrated into the new politico-eco- 
nomic setting under the English raj and facilitated the English merchants 
and administrators in acquiring access to the vast resources of inland 
India. Bayly also argues that it was from these local mercantile communi- 
ties “whose fortunes greatly improved with the commercialization of 
power in the eighteenth century” that India’s modern industrial and busi- 
ness class has been recruited." 

Presented with such instances of collaboration and symbiosis, histori- 
ans begin to see that the Manichaean dichotomy of Asians versus 
Europeans was simply fictional and useless as a tool of analysis. No doubt, 
the European companies, particularly the Dutch and English East India 
Companies, had the endorsement of their governments to make treaties 
and go to war with Asian polities and were also organized in a more sys- 
tematic way which enabled them to exercize violence to reach their eco- 
nomic goals more effectively than Asian rulers and merchants." But they 
did not freely use coercion to achieve what they wanted. Military ventures 
were expensive, not only in terms of the actual acts of attack themselves 
but also the expenses required for rebuilding the economy in the after- 
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math. Hence they were not something to which the profit-seeking direc- 
tors of these European companies would easily resort to. 

Throughout the history of the Dutch company in Asia, its participa- 
tion in warfare occurred mostly as a result of invitation from indigenous 
power-holders. The directors took the initiative to launch the offensive in 
one region only, the Moluccas, and had done so after prudent cost-bene- 
fit calculations. Acquiring the monopoly over the spice production in the 
Moluccas at high costs would be a profitable venture in the long run. Fine 
spices were then produced only in these islands. The expense of conquer- 
ing them, extirpating plants during periods of over-production, and dis- 
patching patrol fleets during the harvest seasons was small in view of the 
high yields the Company could reap by restricting spice production in 
this relatively limited area." 

Moreover, power-holders on the Asian scene — whether they were the 
ruling elite or mercantile communities — had various resources which 
made them hard to replace or eliminate. As seen in the cases of the 
Coromandel Coast, Madras, and Bengal, indigenous merchants had long- 
standing commercial networks in and knowledge of the local and region- 
al markets, while the ruling elite had control over labour and land, and an 
ideological hold over the common people or at least an accumulated 
knowledge of how to mobilize them. Because of their resources, collabo- 
ration would be more cost-effective than total elimination and replace- 
ment. As Jacobs points out in her study of the Dutch East India 
Company in the eighteenth century, the European trading company did 
possess the might and means to exact local cooperation by violence and 
had done so in the seventeenth century effectively to capture a place in 
the Asiatic trading system. 


But such violent actions brought only short-term profit. A booming Euro- 
ser trade during a “long” eighteenth century demanded cooperation with 
ocal partners — in a manner which brought advantage to all parties involved." 


To use the notion of partnership to characterize the interaction between 
Europeans and Asians in the early modern period, as H. Furber had done, 
is too mild and sanguine however.” To point out the most obvious failing 
of such a concept, it is inadequate to explain why the European partners 
turned predators, and hence why there was a transition to colonial rule. 
In this respect, R. Robinson's theory on colonialism might be reconsid- 
ered. He is right to point out that “indigenous political and economic 
elites” played a “collaborating or mediating” role for the European colo- 
nial rulers and enabled the success of European imperialism.'* Never- 
theless, although collaboration characterized some parts, or even the 
largest part, of European and indigenous elite interaction, it was not quite 
the fundamental dynamic which animated the relationship. Incontro- 
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vertibly, in many instances, close cooperation and alliance existed 
between the European and indigenous power-holders prior to the impo- 
sition of colonial domination. This was obviously not sufficient to stop 
the European associate from exerting more control over the local allies. 

The fact we should recognize distinctly is that competition is the 
essence of the interaction among the power-holders, be it in the guise of 
collaboration and cooperation, or conflict and violence. These themes are 
central to this thesis, which is a study of Java's Northeast Coast political 
economy, or more specifically, the three major sectors of product acquisi- 
tion, tax farming and money, in the second half of the eighteenth centu- 
ry. It focuses on the various power-holders — namely the Company per- 
sonnel, coastal regents, Mataram rulers, and Chinese merchants — and 
how they accommodated political and economic changes, what their pri- 
mary resources were and how they tried to optimize their individual 
gains. The aim is to show that competition formed the premise of the 
relationship among these political and mercantile elites, optimizing one’s 
gains was the paramount consideration for each of them, and collabora- 
tion was the meeting-point of the cost-benefit calculations on all sides. As 
a background to this study, a survey of the related historiography is made 
in the following section. 


Surveying the field 
Javas Northeast Coast as a historical unit 


Central and east Java had produced such commodities as rice, timber, salt, 
cotton, textiles, palm sugar, coriander seeds and so on for markets in the 
Indonesian Archipelago and Melaka Straits since the first millennium. 
The port-towns on the north coast of Java (pasisir) were the outlets for 
these products. Besides regional traders, mercantile communities from 
the Indian Ocean and China had also formed regular trading links with 
the region by the ninth century. Commodities from these countries, par- 
ticularly Indian textiles and Chinese ceramics, found a good market in the 
coastal Javanese port-towns. The South Asians traded for spices as cloves, 
mace and nutmeg here, while the Chinese came not only for spices but 
also supplies of black pepper and safflower dye. Probably because they 
had better knowledge of other ports and products, knew more languages 
and had greater capital than the traders from the Indonesian Archipelago, 
these long-distance merchants were not only the major mercantile inter- 
ests in Java, but also featured predominantly as leaseholders of rights to 
collect taxes at the port (syahbandarij, syahbandarship) farmed out by the 
Javanese rulers." 

These Indian and Chinese traders also extended their voyages beyond 
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the Melaka Straits and Java Sea directly to the Moluccas for these com- 
modities. For those who sought to sail eastwards to the Moluccas, the 
Pasisir ports served as convenient stopovers where they could buy provi- 
sions and ships or have their vessels repaired. From the late fifteenth cen- 
tury onwards, when the fine spices were in high demand in the European 
market, the trade exchange between the Indian Ocean and Indonesian 
Archipelago became more intensive.” In the sixteenth century, various 
north-coastal Javanese towns like Jepara, Gresik, Surabaya, and Sidayu 
developed into prosperous port-polities. European traders followed in the 
footsteps of the South Asian merchants and began to engage in the trade 
exchange of Indian textiles and opium for Javanese rice and timber on the 
Pasisir in the seventeenth century. 

The north coast of Java was a vibrant place with enterprising power- 
holders. From the late fourteenth century, the various port-controllers on 
the north coast broke loose from the clutches of the weakening Hindu 
empire of Majapahit based in east Java. They embraced Islam and 
assumed independent rule. These coastal rulers were the losers in this 
political rivalry with the inland polities again two and a half centuries 
later. In late sixteenth century, Senapati Ingalaga (1598-1601) established 
what was to become the Mataram empire in Pajang.”' In the reign of his 
grandson and third ruler of Mataram, Sultan Agung (1613-1646), the 
south-central polity managed to assert sovereignty over the entire north 
coast of Java. Independent coastal rulers, subjected to Mataram overlord- 
ship, now became the bupatis (regents) of the south-central court. 

The increasing popularity of spices on the European market turned 
from being a blessing to a curse, not only for the Moluccas but also for 
various polities in the area of the Java Sea. In the early seventeenth centu- 
ry, the Dutch East India Company conquered the Moluccas in order to 
exert monopoly over the fine spices. Port-towns in Makassar, Banten and 
other northern Javanese ports could however serve as bases for smuggling 
trade of the commodities. To eliminate this unwelcome trade, the 
Company authorities involved themselves in the internal politics of 
Makassar, Mataram-Java, and Banten in 1667, 1677, and 1682 respec- 
tively. By lending military assistance, the Dutch not only demanded these 
indigenous rulers declare the spice trade a monopoly of the Company, but 
also made them agree to stop Indian and European traders from trading 
in the port-towns under their dominion. The Dutch commercial activi- 
ties in seventeenth-century Pasisir were mainly to exchange Indian textiles 
and opium for Javanese rice and timber as well as spices brought from the 
Moluccas, a trade in which the Indian and other European merchants had 
more experience than the Dutch themselves. By the 1680s, the Dutch 
company emerged as the supreme naval power in the Java Sea and eastern 
Indonesian Archipelago. 
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In return for their military support against the Madurese rebel Truna- 
jaya in 1677, the Mataram court promised the Dutch several things, chief 
of which was to maintain the spice monopoly and prevent European and 
South Asian traders from trading in the north Javanese ports. This was 
only the beginning of its distress. The Mataram empire was to lose large 
parts of its territories in central and east Java to the Dutch power in the 
subsequent centuries. In the 1680s, four of the Mataram vassals on the 
north coast — Sumenep, Pamekasan, Cirebon, and Semarang — came 
under the Company tule. In 1743, following the Chinese War (1741- 
1743), the susuhunan ceded the entire north coast of Java as well as east 
Java to the Dutch company. It established the so-called Java’s Northeast 
Coast office, with its headquarters in Semarang and a secondary head- 
quarters in Surabaya, to administer the region. Formal Dutch colonial 
rule was established in 1816 following a six-year interregnum during the 
English occupation of Java. At the end of the Java War (1825-1830), the 
Dutch power acquired the Mataram districts of Banyumas, Bagelen, 
Madiun and Kediri.” 

If 1677 marked the beginning of the destructive intervention of the 
Dutch entry to Mataram-Java, the 1830 imposition of the Cultivation 
System (c. 1830-1870) would signify the culmination of Dutch econom- 
ic exploitation. Under the latter scheme, Java became, in the words of 
Multatuli, the “jewel in the Dutch crown” and “the wealth of Holland” .* 
During its forty years of existence, the Cultivation System generated more 
than 1,250 million guilders for the Dutch state.“ As the Netherlands 
economy dwindled into a crisis in the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was the colonial remittances from Java which offered the “miracle 
cure” at the critical juncture.” 

The Cultivation System was but the first phase in the economic 
exploitation of the Javanese agricultural potential under formal Dutch 
colonial rule. It was to be succeeded by the Liberal Policy (c. 1870-1900) 
and Ethical Policy (c. 1900-1930), whose euphemistic names fail to hide 
the fact that Java was increasingly rendered a supplier of raw materials and 
became further peripheralized in what Wallerstein calls the modern world 
system.*6 


Indigenous power-holders: inertness versus dynamism 


In view of the turn of events outlined above, it is no wonder that for a 
long time, historians have regarded the period from the 1670s as one of 
decline for the north coastal Javanese region and more generally, for the 
whole island of Java. Unlike the Melaka Straits where no single European 
power exercised full control, Java had its fate sealed after the 1680s when 
the Dutch acquired trading privileges at all the major Javanese port-towns 
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as Banten, Batavia, Cirebon, Jepara, and Surabaya. As wealth from the 
shipping trade was one major source of their powers, the Dutch control 
over the port-towns was seen to diminish the status and prestige of 
Javanese rulers and coastal lords considerably.” Van Leur had been excep- 
tional among his peers in proposing the alternative view that the Euro- 
pean presence did not cause much change in the Indonesian Archipelago 
until the nineteenth century and that the region developed in a “dynam- 
ic” and “mighty” way during the eighteenth century. Nonetheless, he 
admitted that the Dutch influence was “growing” in Java after the 1755 
and 1757 treaties with the tri-partition of Mataram empire into the 
realms of the susuhunan of Surakarta, the sultan of Yogyakarta, and 
Mangkunegara.”* 

Keeping faith with this theme of economic downfall and political dis- 
integration of the Javanese region in historiography was the dismal swan- 
song for the local elite on the Pasisir. Schrieke argued in the 1930s about 
the gradual demise of the coastal lords on the politico-economic scene 
since the conquest by Sultan Agung. They were bereft of a large part of 
their subsistence when the Mataram ruler banned them from participat- 
ing in shipping trade. These bupatis suffered an even worse fate when the 
Company became the ruler of the Pasisir in 1743. They were now 
reduced to having the humble function of Company servants with a lower 
status than the Dutch residents, operating as mere deliverers of agricultur- 
al products for the Company. Under the colonial rule in the nineteenth 
century, these regents were accorded an even more lowly rank in the 
bureaucracy as salaried “native police” for the colonial state, and were 
scorned by European officials as “superfluous cogs in the government 
machinery”.” In a nutshell, the fate of Mataram Java from the mid- 
seventeenth century onwards epitomized the classic story on how Asian 
societies went on a decline with the arrival of European powers. 

Works appearing since the 1970s have challenged these conceptions of 
decline. Ricklefs, in his book on the 1755 division of the Mataram 
empire, shows how the Yogyakarta sultan acted belligerently towards the 
Dutch company compared to his Surakarta counterpart. He refused to 
pay homage to the Company authorities in Semarang and failed to fulfil 
his promise to build a fort for the Company in his capital in Yogyakarta.*° 
Ricklefs’ book also offers some glimpses that the area of arable lands had 
increased and population had grown in the interior of Java during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The amount of taxable land and 
population in the Mataram territories in 1795 had increased by 45 per 
cent compared to 1755. That of the Dutch-ruled Pasisir increased five 
times more than in the Mataram lands.*' Burger’s study on the socio-eco- 
nomic history of Indonesia also proposed an interesting thesis postulating 
that the political and financial situation of the Javanese bupatis and 
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Mataram rulers did not worsen but in fact improved from mid-eighteenth 
century. He argued that a process of feudalization took place in Java in 
tandem with the entrenchment of the Dutch presence in Java. In his 
words, the indigenous rulers and lords could demand deliveries of pro- 
duce and other services more effectively from the ordinary people, when 
the Dutch needed various agricultural commodities and supported the 
ruling elites in acquiring them from the commoners. This feudalization 
process in turn lent force to the indigenous elite and made room for some 
form of state centralization. The Javanese elite might have lost their access 
to the shipping trade but they could survive, and very well indeed, with 
the switch to agricultural production as their source of wealth and 
power.*? 

Fasseur and Houben have discussed how the Javanese regents were 
placed in charge of the management of agricultural production under the 
Cultivation System, that is, they formed the integral link between colo- 
nial state and the locals.*> Sutherland’s book shows how the Dutch colo- 
nial state basically relied on the bupatis for both the administration and 
political supervision of general Javanese affairs throughout the nineteenth 
century up to the end of its rule.** These data prompt questions about 
Schrieke’s depiction of the sad fate of the Javanese regents under the 
Dutch rule in the second half of the eighteenth century. It might be pos- 
tulated if Schrieke’s conception was skewed because of his heavy reliance 
on Dutch company policies and regulations, and on the terms and con- 
ditions of the Company-bupati contracts. What happened when these 
policies were actually implemented? Did the Javanese lords resist or cir- 
cumvent the rules? Considering how innovative and dynamic they were 
in the earlier centuries, it could hardly be expected these bupatis would 
be completely docile and submissive with the imposition of the European 
rule. 

Published in 1996, the books of Knaap and Nagtegaal produce refresh- 
ing portrayals of Java in the seventeenth and eighteenth century. Their 
data on shipping trade show that the volume of private (read: non- 
Company) shipping trade from the north coast of Java in the 1770s, 
though very much directed by the Dutch company’s policies, was still a 
flourishing enterprise, responsible for about 60 per cent of the turnover 
of trade.*® In contrast to the conventional assumption that the Mataram 
rulers did not engage in maritime commerce and that the coastal lords 
ceased their trading activities in the late seventeenth century, Nagtegaal 
and Knaap also offer evidence that the Mataram princes and court 
ministers as well as the coastal bupatis were active in shipping trade in the 
eighteenth century.** Some, like the Madura regent, owned considerable 
fleets of ten big vessels with the capacity of 10-30 Jasts and more than 
twenty smaller crafts capable of carrying 6 lasts of goods in 1780.* It is 
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impossible to state with certainty that this was a decrease from the time 
before mid-seventeenth century though, since there is no quantitative 
data for the earlier period. 

Nagtegaal’s Riding the Dutch Tiger largely supports the existing view in 
historiography when he argues that the Dutch increasing hold over the 
north coast of Java from 1680 to 1743 led to underdevelopment in the 
region. The evidence he posits however shows that the power-holders on 
the Pasisir did not exactly lose out. Based on detailed research into the 
Dutch company archives, his book shows how various enterprising 
bupatis like those of Pekalongan, Batang, and Tegal re-adapted themselves 
and operated as “portfolio capitalists” and “political entrepreneurs” on the 
new political scene in which the Mataram court and Dutch Company 
had a fairly equal say over affairs on the north coast of Java. What these 
terms mean is that the Javanese lords gained trading benefits and other 
economic profits by way of their official position and vice versa. These 
coastal regents bribed and intermarried with high-ranking ministers in 
the Mataram court and even with the immediate family of the susuhunan 
himself for political favours to facilitate their mercantile activities. They 
also responded enthusiastically to the Company’s need for cash crops like 
indigo and coffee and gained immense wealth, status, and power from 
such undertakings.** 

The Mataram rulers also acquired a more dynamic image in Nagte- 
gaal’s book. They might have played with fire by manipulating the Dutch 
military support to subdue subversive elements within their realms but 
that was how the dynasty was sustained. While the Company authorities 
considered that the task of management would be eased by submitting 
central and east Java to a single monarch, Pakubuwana I] (1726-1749) 
could manage some degree of state centralization among various strong, 
self-willed bupatis. The susuhunan demanded the coastal regents to sub- 
mit a larger percentage of their incomes, in money and in kind. He could 
also count on Dutch cooperation to help him punish recalcitrant 
bupatis.” 

Nagtegaal also shows how the Chinese trading interests were acquiring 
more importance in the coastal economy after the Indian, English, 
Danish, and other European merchants were banned from trading on the 
Pasisir. As noted earlier, the Chinese had established commercial links 
with the north coast of Java from the first millennium. These South 
Asians and Europeans were as much the Dutch company’s competitors as 
they were of the Chinese. Their expulsion meant that the Chinese would 
represent the major trading interest on the coast apart from the Dutch. 
Moreover, having secured trading privileges from the Mataram court, the 
Company had encouraged the migration of Chinese traders to the Pasisir, 
not unlike how it had tried to boost Batavia trade after gaining dominion 
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over the port-town in 1621.“ As the Dutch were not so skilled in small- 
scale and retail trade, Chinese towkays (merchants), who were experienced 
mercantile agents for the coastal bupatis, could serve adequately as their 
commercial intermediaries. In the period from 1680 to 1743, big Chinese 
merchants were not only servicing the Mataram rulers and bupatis, but 
also the Company. 

In short, what is seen from Nagtegaal’s study is that the coastal bupatis, 
Mataram ruler, and the Chinese merchants could maintain their status 
and/or develop into the political and mercantile elite on the Pasisir 
despite the Company’s increasing power and influence in the region from 
1680 to 1743. To a large extent, they had all in fact achieved prosperity 
because they cooperated with the Dutch Company. What was to happen 
after 1743 when the susuhunan ceded the entire north coast of Java as 
well as east Java to the Dutch in the aftermath of the Chinese War? To 
what extent did the Dutch Company's imposition of direct rule on Java's 
north coast alter the 1680-1743 state of affairs? How did these various 
power-holders re-adapt to the new politico-economic setting in the 
second half of the eighteenth century? In what ways did the patterns of 
collaboration among them persist or modify? These will be the key points 
of enquiry in this study on the political economy of the Pasisir from the 
1740s to 1790s. 


Eighteenth century as “Chinese” century 


Considering the increasing prominence of the Chinese trading commu- 
nity on the Pasisir in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, a 
research area related to this study of the north-coastal Javanese political 
economy is the development of Chinese mercantile activities in the 
South-East Asian region in the eighteenth century. The ebb and flow of 
Chinese shipping trade to the region seems to have been dependent on 
the regulations of the Chinese state on the maritime trade. The Chinese 
junk trade to the southern seas experienced a new lease of life when the 
Qing government lifted the prohibition on maritime commerce (/aijin) 
in 1683. It reintroduced the ban in 1717 however, ostensibly to curb the 
smuggling of junks and rice to Luzon and Java when confronted with the 
problem of the grain shortage in south-east China. When the food prob- 
lem became ever more severe because of crop failures, the Chinese state 
decided to reverse its restrictive policies on shipping trade, if only to 
encourage the import of products, particularly rice, from South-East 
Asia.“ 

Moreover, in recent years, experts on Chinese history have also noted 
the eighteenth century as the time when the Chinese society saw an 
unprecedented expansion in population and in the economy. By 1800, 
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Chinese households and state policies had interacted fortuitously to pro- 
duce new fertility and mortality patterns and generate a huge population, 
comparable to that of the top ten European nations when they experi- 
enced their demographic revolution between 1850 and 1960.” 

The favourable shipping regulations of the Qing government and the 
internal expansion of population and economic growth in the Chinese 
empire appear to have repercussions on the South China Sea and South- 
East Asian region. Alongside Indian and other mestizo merchants, 
Chinese merchants had served local rulers as trading agents in sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century South-East Asia. The more permissive attitude 
of the Chinese state towards the shipping activities of its subjects in the 
South Seas from 1683, and after a ten-year suspension, from 1727; 
coupled with the unprecedented population and economic expansion 
within the borders of the empire, had generated the phenomenon of a 
“Chinese” century in the eighteenth-century South-East Asian region, as 
noted. by Trocki, Reid, and Blussé. The upshot was that, the symbiotic 
relationship between the indigenous rulers and Chinese migrants enabled 
the former to intensify their state formation process and the latter to 
expand their commercial activities. In this period, Chinese sojourners not 
only served as tax farmers, commercial intermediaries, and high-ranking 
officials under indigenous rulers, but also as miners and planters with 
semi-autonomous powers.” 

How did the “Chinese” century manifest itself on the Java’s Northeast 
Coast? As seen from Nagtegaal’s research, Chinese merchants had played 
a big role here since the late seventeenth century. While the trading com- 
munity might face competition from Indians and other Europeans in the 
Melaka Straits, it had more room to manoeuvre in the Java Sea and east- 
ern Indonesian Archipelago, where their only major rival was the Dutch 
Company.“ By way of frequent patrols and contracts with local rulers in 
Celebes, Java and the east Indonesian Archipelago, the Company had 
largely managed to expel the Indian and European merchants from these 
regions by the late seventeenth century, permitting them to trade only in 
Batavia. Rather than suppressing the Chinese trading activities, the 
Company had mainly operated with the assistance from Chinese mer- 
chants, whether to secure the products desired or sell imported commodi- 
ties. The future of the towkays on the Pasisir should have been brighter 
with the imposition of Dutch rule in 1743. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Dutch gained rulers’ status on the coast 
after the eruption of the Chinese War would appear to have complicated 
matters. The Dutch-Chinese cooperative relations were ineluctably dis- 
rupted in the war period. The rupture seems to have been greatest on the 
Java’s Northeast Coast, where the Chinese put up the most protracted 
resistance against the Company administration after the 1740 Chinese 
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massacre in Batavia. How did the Company-towkay relations develop in 
the second half of the eighteenth century? 

With the advantage of hindsight, reconciliation of some sort must have 
taken place. Some works on nineteenth-century Java show that towkays 
practically ruled the north-central and east coasts of Java. Opium kings 
and sugar rajas like Tan Tiang Tjhing and his son, Tan Hong Yan, Be Ing 
Tjioe and his son, Be Biauw Tjoan, and Ho Yam Lo, also occupied semi- 
official positions as majors, captains, and lieutenants under the Dutch 
colonial state. In the popular imagination of modern-day Indonesia, 
these people are seen as colonial accomplices, operating like “buddies 
arm-in-arm” (gandeng konco) with the Dutch colonizers in the past and 
now with the Indonesian state to suck the Indonesian economy dry.“ 
How was the Dutch-Chinese interaction played out in the period under 
study? When and how exactly did the Company authorities and the 
Chinese reach rapprochement in the course of the eighteenth century? 


Metropole considerations, tripartite structure 


While the above section deals with the wider context which had bearings 
on a group of power-holders on the Java’s Northeast Coast — the Chinese 
trading interests, here I shall consider the larger playing field of another 
group of power-holders, the Company administrators. 

Indonesian-language textbooks on the national history usually portray 
the Dutch enterprise as a monolithic entity whose chief aim was to extract 
products, if not to conquer and colonize the indigenous societies. Existing 
Western works on (Mataram) Javanese history also tend not to analyse the 
distinct considerations which underlay the Dutch company activities in 
the central and east Java, apart from its quest for profits.” Consequently, 
the general impression formed of the history of the region in the early 
modern period is that the Dutch aims and activities form a continuum 
which did not change much from the 1670s when the Company acquired 
favourable trading rights from the Mataram court, then subsequently 
exercised direct rule over the Pasisir in the 1740s to the nineteenth cen- 
tury when formal colonial rule was imposed. 

In its examination of the Company personnel as a group of power- 
holders on the Java’s Northeast Coast, the thesis seeks to redress the his- 
toriographical deficiency in two ways. Firstly, it delineates the shifting 
contours of the Company policies on the Pasisir. As seen from the discus- 
sion in the earlier section, European companies might have been able to 
wield coercion much more effectively than Asian rulers but this power 
was not utilized arbitrarily. Cost-efficiency was the watchword for the 
Company directors. Jacobs’s recent book on the Dutch Company trading 
activities in Asia in the eighteenth century has provided an excellent 
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overview of the relative significance of the various Asian commodities for 
the Company directors. More specifically, it demonstrates that spices 
from the Moluccas formed one of the Company’s biggest sources of prof- 
its throughout its lifespan while trade in Indian textiles, Ceylonese cinna- 
mon, and Chinese tea also contributed to a substantial proportion of its 
income in the course of the eighteenth century. By comparison, sugar and 
coffee, the main products from the island of Java, only became important 
to the Company interests in the late eighteenth century after the Fourth 
Anglo-Dutch War, when the English rose to paramountcy among the 
Europeans in terms of the shipping trade and naval power in Asia and 
sidelined the Dutch from the trade in Indian textiles, Ceylonese cinna- 
mon and Chinese tea.“ 

These facts bring into focus the priorities of the Company directors in 
the Netherlands, how they were measured in relation to the larger play- 
ing field of the Company in Asia, and how both the priorities and play- 
ground of the Company might modify through time. They force histori- 
ans working on local histories of Asia to put the metropole considerations 
and their impact on the historical trajectories of indigenous societies into 
perspective. This thesis locates the position of Java’s Northeast Coast in 
the overall Company interests in Asia, how both the Company commer- 
cial concerns as a whole and on the Pasisir changed in the course of the 
eighteenth century, and how these transformations were played out on 
the coastal region. While Jacobs has tended to lump the discussion on 
west Java with that on the Java’s Northeast Coast and also Mataram Java 
in her book, this thesis will show how the Company policies on the Pasisir 
differed from the other segments of the island.” 

Secondly, dissecting the monolithic image of the Company, this thesis 
would shed light on the complexities of the Company management by 
paying attention to the tensions, conflicts, and power-play among its 
administrators. The latter were organized in the following hierarchy: the 
Gentlemen Seventeen or the seventeen directors in the Netherlands, the 
High Government in Batavia and the personnel in the Company offices 
in the various localities in Asia.* Ideally speaking, the men-on-the-spot in 
the various offices should have executed instructions from the High 
Government, who in turn should have been following orders from the 
Netherlands. However, the realities of long distance and poor communi- 
cation in the early modern era meant that the directors could not super- 
vise the actions of their subordinate administrators in Batavia and the 
other offices in Asia effectively. As such, the men-on-the-spot had rela- 
tively big decision-making powers and freedom. Some would use 
Company resources for their own private trading purposes, a persistent 
bugbear for the directors in the Netherlands.* Others were said to have 
accepted bribes from indigenous rulers and merchants for political and 
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commercial favours and ultimately to have undermined the larger inter- 
ests of the Company.” Hence, it has often been suggested that self-willed 
and self-interested personnel had “stolen” so much from the Company 
coffers that their malversations indirectly led to its bankruptcy in 1795.* 

This thesis will look at the finer politics at work within the Company 
structure and how this was played out on Java’s Northeast Coast in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. More specifically, the questions 
raised are: how did the Netherlands directors try to safeguard their inter- 
ests against those of the men-on-the-spot? How did they accommodate 
and devise checks on the latter’s private trade? How might the individual 
Company personnel gain along with the Company? How far did their 
“corruption” feature as a cause for the Company’s demise? 


The three economic sectors 


Finally, a survey on the historiography concerning the three economic 
areas of product acquisition, tax farming, and money is given here before 
we outline the objectives of the thesis. 

Concerning the history of the Dutch agricultural exploitation in Java, 
most studies deal with the developments during the nineteenth century, 
when the sector revived the ailing Netherlands economy and boosted its 
national reserves tremendously. So far, discussions on the eighteenth-cen- 
tury agricultural extraction have been mainly to provide a background to 
the study on the later developments in the nineteenth and/or twentieth 
century. There is some notion of how the Company acquired products via 
the systems of “contingents” (contingenten) and “forced deliveries” (ge- 
dwongen leverantién) but they skirt around which products exactly and 
how much, or how the types and quantities varied through the years. The 
picture constructed so far, not unlike Schrieke’s depiction of the bupatis, 
is based on the rules and regulations rather than the results of actual 
implementation.™ 

Nagtegaal’s study shows that, although the Company authorities saw 
the Java’s Northeast Coast primarily as a rice and timber warehouse to 
cater to the consumption needs of Batavia and other Asian offices, the 
Pasisir was gradually incorporated into its larger cash-crop agricultural 
scheme. Company personnel had made arrangements with coastal 
Javanese regents to grow coffee and produce indigo for the European mar- 
ket in the first four decades of the eighteenth century.® This thesis follows 
up on his findings and investigates if the Company negotiated for other 
types of agricultural products to be grown, and also how the collaborative 
schemes may have been sustained or changed after the Company became 
ruler over the coastal region from the 1740s to 1790s. 

Related to the Company general interests in Pasisir agricultural pro- 
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duction, Jacobs has constructed a good argument about how the sugar 
industry on the Java's Northeast Coast was suppressed to promote the 
interests of Batavia sugar-millers for the large part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Her findings tie up well with those of Knaap, when he shows how 
the High Government established maritime regulations in the second half 
of the eighteenth century to redirect the Pasisir shipping trade in such a 
way as to render Batavia the entrepét in the Indonesian Archipelago. In 
other words, the High Government seems to have put concerted efforts 
into fashioning the Java's Northeast Coast as a subsidiary to Batavia. To 
what extent was the cultivation of other agricultural products on the coast 
relegated to being a secondary position to Batavia, like in the case of sugar 
production and shipping? 

Looking at the eighteenth-century Javanese revenue farming, the state 
of scholarship on the topic does not differ much from that on product 
acquisition. Rush’s book on the opium trade in Java studies in detail the 
tax farm on the sales and distribution of the commodity, while a source 
publication edited by Fernando and Bulbeck includes notes on Chinese 
tax farming in the Dutch East Indies.” These deal with the nineteenth 
and twentieth century however. Carey’s article on the Chinese in the 
Mataram realm has touched on their tax farming activities in the late 
eighteenth century. The development of the institution on the Pasisir in 
this period is virtually unknown except there is a sense that the Company 
had obtained the north-coastal revenue farming income from the susuhu- 
nan along with the cession of the region and was earning from the lease 
of the taxation rights. 

Certainly, by the eighteenth century, the Company was as much a trad- 
ing enterprise as a territorial power.* Though the Dutch had secured the 
rule over some Asian offices mainly for the provision of items for trade 
and/or Company consumption purposes, they also began to find ways to 
augment their income by earning like a prince, that is, through tax col- 
lection. De Korte’s analysis of the financial accounts of the Dutch com- 
pany shows that, the percentage of its aggregate income derived from tax- 
ation increased to 50 per cent in the years from 1760 to 1780 compared 
to 10 per cent in 1640.” How would these general changes in the 
Company’s strategies of income extraction in the eighteenth century 
manifest in its policies for the Java’s Northeast Coast office? Nagtegaal’s 
research on the earlier half of the eighteenth century suggests that many 
tax farmers on the coast were of Chinese descent, but does not really iden- 
tify which sectors precisely were put under the lease system, much less on 
who the tax farmers were and how the institution evolved on the Pasisir. 
This thesis examines these issues in detail. 

Among the three economic areas, how the Company derived income 
from the issue of cash money, or seigniorage, has been the most neglect- 
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ed in the literature.*' Most historians are happy to accept the notion that 
Java was not monetized till the nineteenth century.” The data on coins 
circulating in eighteenth-century Java accumulated by numismatic 
experts has made hardly any impact on history-writing.® The fact is that 
bullion and coin trade featured as one of the most important components 
of the Dutch company business. Bullion was the main export item of the 
Dutch company, and all European companies for that matter, from 
Europe to Asia. The Company was also heavily involved in the intra- 
Asian trade of coins since the early seventeenth century.“ Unlike their 
counterparts in South Asia and East Asia, South-East Asian historians 
have not really looked into the early modern monetary system in the 
region, much less the operations and impact of the European bullion and 
money business here.* Nagtegaal has shown how the Company tried to 
introduce Dutch shillings and double stivers (stwivers) into the Mataram 
economy in central and east Java as one way to reduce their import of 
Spanish rials. An attempt is made in this thesis to reconstruct the mon- 
etary system at work on Java’s Northeast Coast as well as Mataram-Java in 
the eighteenth century. The focus is on how the Company tried to gain 
income from the issue of money on the Java’s Northeast Coast as well as 
the interior parts of central and east Java from the 1740s to 1790s. 


Objective, structure, metaphor 


Following the review on related historiography, this section recapitulates 
the aims of this thesis and specifies its structure. 

This is a study of the political economy of Java's Northeast Coast from 
1743, when the Company emerged as the ruler, till the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. The focus is on the various power-holders — namely 
coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers, Chinese towkays and Company author- 
ities — and how they accommodated the changes brought about with the 
power shift, what their primary resources were and how they tried to max- 
imize their advantages in the new politico-economic setting. It also looks 
at how the Company, despite being the ruler, had to compromise with 
these power-holders and satisfy their needs to optimize its gains. 

The method is to look at three major spheres of political economy of 
the Pasisir, that is, product acquisition, tax farming and money, and see 
how the various power-holders interacted in each of these spheres. The 
aim is to show that competition formed the premise of the relationship 
among the coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers, Chinese towkays and 
Company authorities; optimizing their gains was the fundamental con- 
sideration for each of them, and collaboration was the meeting-point of 
the cost-benefit calculations on all sides. If the existing narrative tends to 
talk about how the Asians lost and Europeans won, this thesis argues that 
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many of the power-holders, be they Asians or Europeans, locals or for- 
eigners, won, in their own ways. 

The following chapter, as a descriptive introduction to the study of the 
Pasisir from the 1740s to 1790s, discusses the developments of the coastal 
political economy in the period before 1743. It looks at the history of 
how the Company authorities, Mataram rulers, coastal bupatis and 
Chinese towkays became the elite on the coast, and also the power 
resources they each possessed and/or built up in this period. The chapter 
also discusses the relations among these various power-groups and devel- 
opments prior to the Chinese War. 

The second part of the thesis, that is, Chapters Three to Five, looks at 
three main sectors of the Pasisir political economy — product acquisition, 
tax farming and the issue of money — in the period from 1740s to 1770s. 
These chapters describe the re-organization of these economic spheres fol- 
lowing the 1741-1743 rupture, demonstrate how the considerations of 
the larger Company interests manifested in the policies of the Batavia 
High Government for the Javanese coast and provide the contexts in 
which the competition among the coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers, 
Chinese towkays and Company authorities was played out. These chap- 
ters show how the 1741-1743 rupture was healed and settlement was 
reached by the mid-1750s, how each economic sector developed in the 
period from late 1750s to 1770s and most of all, how the various politi- 
cal and mercantile elite on the Pasisir conflicted, compromised, re-adapt- 
ed and collaborated with one another, as well as what they gained and lost 
in this period. 

The third part of the thesis, Chapters Six to Nine, deals specifically 
with each of the various elite groups and how they regarded the political 
economic developments as well as reacted against them in the period from 
the 1740s to 1770s. While the second part shows some extent of the 
resources and tensions of the various power-holders and how collabora- 
tion with other power-holders enhanced rather than diminished their 
benefits, the third part points out clearly the specific resources available 
to each group, how they mobilized their resources, what was at stake for 
each group, what they gained or lost exactly, their cost-benefit calculation, 
and the specific instances when they chose to give in, submit or collabo- 
rate to optimize their overall gains. What is seen here is how by working 
together, these various power-holders got rid of common adversaries who 
might have harmed their individual interests or threatened the general 
stability of the coastal political economy. Attempts are also made to iden- 
tify as far as possible the specific individuals among the various groups of 
power-holders who had gained most or least, and how the new state of 
things created new opportunities which proved more advantageous for 
some but less so for others. 
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The final part of the thesis looks at the emerging signs of a sea change 
in the Java’s Northeast Coast political economy in the 1780s and 1790s. 
If the economic sectors and elite interaction on the Pasisir reached a state 
of equilibrium in the 1750s and development was maintained up to the 
1770s, the last two decades of the century witnessed transformations in 
the larger scheme of the Dutch company which were to impact on the 
coastal economy and existing power politics. More specifically, this was 
the period of transition to Dutch colonialism in Java. If cost-benefit cal- 
culation on the part of the Company authorities did not necessitate the 
acquisition of large parts of Java or more direct control over the means of 
production of labour and land in the 1740s, this was to change in the 
1780s. Chapters Ten and Eleven discuss in detail the wider circumstances 
in which the Company was embedded, how these changed in the 1780s 
and 1790s, the subsequent measures taken by the directors, how these 
impacted on their relationship with the other power-holders on the Pasisir 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

The metaphors of “game” and “synergy” might help to illuminate the 
narrative. The Java’s Northeast Coast could be seen as the “arena” or the 
“gaming-table” where these power-holders — coastal bupatis, Mataram 
rulers, Chinese towkays and Company authorities — together with other 
smaller players, competed for their gains. All these power-holders wanted 
to acquire “winnings”, economic resources from the Pasisir. The latter 
could be cash money or the commodities themselves, or the control over 
the latter’s production, collection, means of transportation and so on. 
Although the immediate items these players fought for might have been 
economic resources, they should not be reduced to homo economicus sta- 
tus. Such financial gains were ultimately the channels to boost wealth, sta- 
tus, and power in whatever meanings envisaged by these elite groups. 

The power-holders each possessed substantial resources or “chips” spe- 
cific to themselves. These might generally be called their symbolic, cultur- 
al, social, and economic capital, in Bourdieu’s terminology.” In specific 
terms, they could be knowledge of the markets in the local, regional and 
global arena; understanding of the ecological conditions and social facts 
in the domestic sphere, control over labour and land, ideological hold or 
at least an accumulated knowledge of how to mobilize the populace, 
military prowess, financial resources and so on. Each player was stronger 
in some and weaker in others, thereby forming a comparative advantage 
or disadvantage against other players and the possibility for all to carve 
out a piece of turf for themselves. 

“Rules” of the game were basically set by the most powerful player, that 
is, the Company. But the other players could deploy “strategies” to cir- 
cumvent the restrictions. To optimize their gains however, the various 
players did not always conflict and clash with one another but came to 
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compromise and collaborate. Rather than eliminating one another, what 
many of them did was to cooperate together for their mutual benefit, 
whether it was to remove common adversaries or tame smaller players 
into playing according to their rules. In other words, cost-benefit calcula- 
tion among the big players would necessitate their collaboration. The 
alignment of many of the big players in major interests was a synergy, 
hence allowing for each of them to win the game and shaping historical 
developments on the Pasisir in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

Hopefully, these metaphors would serve as a guiding device rather than 
a burden for readers. But without any further ado, let us see how the game 
was played out. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ARENA, PLAYERS, DEVELOPMENT OF THE GAME 
UP TO EARLY 1740S 


The arena 


Central and east Java offered a wide variety of commodities for trading 
interests in the early modern period.' They ranged from such agricultur- 
al produce as rice, nuts, beans, cotton, tobacco, pepper, cardamom, 
tamarind, coriander seeds and the like; forest products like teakwood, 
sappanwood and so on; to other natural products as salt, bird’s nests, plus 
manufactured goods like palm sugar, cotton yarns, and textiles. 

Geographical conditions dictated that the northern coastal ports would 
develop into the main trading points of central and east Java. The sea off 
the north coast was navigable, subject only to the changes of monsoon 
winds - the north-western ones in November-March period and south- 
eastern ones in August-October period.’ Not only was the soil here suffi- 
ciently fertile for the cultivation of many products, including rice, but 
also goods and commodities from the interior and the southern area of 
Java could be easily transported to the north coast via the Solo and 
Brantas Rivers. During the peak of the rainy season in December and 
January, the Solo River also had enough water to carry large vessels with 
a capacity of 100 coyangs.° 

The topographical features in the region also allowed the easy construc- 
tion of fairly large land routes connecting south-central Java to Semarang 
and Tegal in the north.‘ By comparison, the ocean to the south of Java was 
very rough with strong currents and the coast was largely flanked by steep 
cliffs, having only a few spots with natural lagoons like Pacitan which pro- 
vided sufficient shelter for small prahus to approach the land. Pedo- 
logically, in contrast to the north coast, the soils to the south were rela- 
tively less conducive to agricultural production, except again in the case 
of Pacitan.° 

As a consequence of these geographical conditions, port towns had 
developed on the north coast of Java prior to the first millennium A.D.° 
These port towns were not only the choke-points for Javanese products, 
they also attracted traders eager to import regional goods like gambier, 
resins, benzoin, camphor, all largely cultivated or gathered from the 
forests along the Melaka Straits and Sumatra; sea cucumber, fine spices as 
cloves, nutmeg and mace; and aromatic woods like sandalwood from the 
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eastern part of the Indonesian Archipelago; as well as such commodities 
as opium, Indian textiles, and Chinese goods from more distant places in 
India and China.’ 

Trading interests on the coast were not only in the hands of people 
from Java, foreigners were also attracted by the opportunities. The latter 
included Bugis, Mandarese, Makassarese from Celebes, as well as traders 
from Borneo, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula and Bali. Most of these local and 
regional traders would be engaged in ferrying the goods demanded to the 
entrepots.* Their mode of operation was a peddling trade, which was 
probably similar to the custom of “merantau” among many coastal 
peoples in the present-day Indonesian Archipelago. Generally beginning 
with some capital and specialities from their land of origin, they would 
peddle these, buying or selling or bartering some of them for goods in 
other places along the sailing route.’ The volume of cargo involved was 
relatively small, fluctuating between three and six lasts.!° Some of them 
undertook this maritime trade as a side-job when the planting season was 
over. This was particularly true of those from places where the ecological 
conditions only allowed one planting season per year. 

There were also traders with ancestral roots in more distant lands such 
as China and India. These Indians and Chinese, with mercantile interests 
had established links with the South-East Asian region by the end of the 
first millennium." By the seventeenth century, Indian traders known as 
Chulias, Klings and so on brought textiles and opium from the Subconti- 
nent to exchange for spices, pepper, tin, aromatics, elephants and gold.” 
When the Dutch imposed monopoly over the Moluccas, these Coro- 
mandel Muslim and Hindu merchants ventured to places close to the 
Spice Islands, like the north coast of Java and other ports in Borneo and 
Celebes to dispose of their cargo of textile and purchase spices.'* The 
Dutch conquest of Makassar in 1667 and subsequent hold over Java's 
north coast and Banten by the 1680s dealt a major blow to the Indian 
trade in spices in the Java Sea. The south Asian traders receded to the 
ports in the Melaka Straits like Aceh, Perak, Kedah, Johor etc. as their 
bases in maritime South-East Asia." 

The Chinese, especially from the fifteen century onwards, had come to 
the Indonesian Archipelago to acquire such local specialities, as rhinocer- 
os horn, edible bird’s nests, pepper, resins, fine spices, sea cucumbers, san- 
dalwood, sappanwood and other commodities."* The burgeoning and 
waning of Chinese shipping to South-East Asia throughout history fol- 
lowed the prohibition and relaxation of maritime embargoes by the 
Chinese state and the concomitant political conditions in China. 
Maritime trade between the Indonesian Archipelago and south-east 
China coast had flourished at the beginning of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644). Trade links between Java and China were interrupted in the six- 
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teenth century when Ming China was facing military threats from the 
Manchus, who subsequently established the Qing dynasty in mid-seven- 
teenth century.'* 

These Chinese catered to many needs of the political economy of cen- 
tral and east Java. Since the end of the first millennium, Chinese traders 
imported Chinese goods like ceramics, silk, ironmongery to name but a 
selection, but even more important economically, small change in the 
form of bronze coins called picis from China itself and in later centuries, 
from Tonkin and Japan as well.'” It was also Chinese expertise which first 
launched the local business of minting picis. By the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, Company officials noted that almost every town in the Pasisir had 
its own pici mint, while picis of Japan, Tonkin and Palembang were also 
imported by Chinese merchants and circulated on Java." 

The Chinese activities on north coast of Java and more generally in the 
Indonesian Archipelago were an extension of their commercial ventures 
in the Melaka Straits and the South China Sea. It was thus not a coinci- 
dence that they were observed to have an immense interest in contracting 
the privileges to extract bird’s-nests, sea cucumbers, pearls, sandalwood, 
camphor, pepper, tin, benzoin and so on from the local rulers. These 
products were highly sought-after on the China market throughout the 
early modern period: the bird’s nests and sea cucumbers as tropical deli- 
cacies, camphor for medicinal balm and also as an ingredient in Chinese 
ink, sandalwood as the main constituent in incense sticks, tin for the 
minting of small denomination coins and as pieces of tin foil for incense 
paper during various religious ceremonies.'? Rice and sugar produced in 
the region also fed into their trade connections in the Melaka Straits and 
South China Sea.” 

Despite their adventurous undertakings, a question-mark still hangs 
over whether the Indian and Chinese traders should be classified as long- 
distance traders. Given the relatively long time needed to travel, many of 
these trading networks would have established a system of placing some 
trusted partners in the ports in Java and, for that matter, other parts of 
South-East Asia. These persons would probably have been settled in the 
region for generations, their numbers occasionally reinforced by immi- 
grants from their homeland. 

By the early seventeenth century, Europeans like the Danes, English, 
Portuguese, French, and Dutch began to join in the game. It was mainly 
to buy spices but also to procure provisions which brought these traders 
to the Pasisir. They had mainly followed in the wake of the Indian traders 
to the coast.” As Banten emerged as the most prominent international 
trading port, merchants more familiar with the region would venture to 
the Pasisir to buy these commodities offered there at slightly cheaper 
prices. While waiting for the winds to change for their voyage homeward, 
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they would sail to the Pasisir to sell Indian textiles and opium and pur- 
chase some spices, rice, timber and similar commodities.” 


Extraction of surplus by the rulers 


It was not all plain sailing. The producers and traders had to reckon with 
the local ruling elite. The latter, those on the coast as well as at the inland 
court of Mataram, were active participants in maritime trade themselves. 
Indeed, contrary to the assumption by many historians that the rulers of 
inland states in South-East Asia did not engage in maritime trade, the 
Mataram rulers, princes, and courtiers had been keen participants in ship- 
ping trade since the late seventeenth century. The Solo River was their 
main outlet. 

In 1708, the Mataram crown prince, Mangkunegara, and his subjects 
dominated this riverine trade. The prince’s ships were exempted from the 
duties levied at the regular riverside toll-gates, and the masters of his ves- 
sels had the status of priyayi (nobleman). The court elite often worked in 
conjunction with leading Javanese and Chinese merchants, who traded 
with their money and enjoyed their protection. A courtier would often 
give his merchant a “pass” — a hammered piece of silver bearing an 
engraved list of the goods transported and the courtier’s signature — as 
proof that the merchant was operating under the latter's protection.” 

While the royalty and ministers actively engaged in commercial activi- 
ties themselves, the Mataram court also demanded a share of products 
from local cultivators and producers, either for a very little amount of 
money or without any payment.*% Local inhabitants, cultivators and 
traders alike, also had to pay poll-taxes (cacahsgelden), tabulated according 
to households (cacah). In less fertile districts, the number of members 
making up a cacah could be twenty, while in very flourishing areas, it 
might be only one.” In the eighteenth century, kalangers, a nomadic peo- 
ple who were skilled in logging, also had to pay similar taxes (kalangers- 
gelden) via their headmen.”° 

Showing a keen commercial instinct, the Javanese ruling elite imposed 
taxes on trading activities either at the market places themselves, or on key 
transportation routes for commodities. The latter taxes were collected by 
placing barriers, usually a beam (00m), across frequently used rivers and 
roads, and also on the waterways leading to port areas. Indeed, since the 
time of the first Mataram kingdom (732-1222), besides imposing taxes 
on pasars (markets) and farming communities, rulers in Java had made 
provision for the blockage of such outlets to collect taxes in kind, and 
later in cash as well.” 

Other forms of taxation on trade were imposed on certain goods. 
Coastal Javanese rulers would declare a monopoly on these items as a con- 
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sequence of which, traders had to obtain special licences to buy or collect 
them. In the eighteenth century, this form of taxation was levied on the 
panning of and monopsony rights on salt in Paradesi, Wedong, and 
Brahan; the cultivation and purchases of tobacco in the Kedu region, and 
the gathering of bird’s nests from the cliffs at Karangbolong and Rongkop 
on the south coast of Java.” In order to buy rice and other products in the 
hinterland, the traders also had to purchase passes from the coastal rulers. 
Such passes would state the types and amounts of products the trader 
could buy. Those who did not carry such passes would have their goods 
confiscated as punishment.” 

Most of the rights to collect these taxes were in turn leased out to pri- 
vate interests, in what was known as tax farming. There were, for instance, 
tax farms on markets, syahbandar-ships (syahbandarijen) or the lease of 
the rights to tax-collection at the waterway(s) leading to the port or at the 
port itself, toll-gates (tolhekken, tolbruggen) or tax-collection on the main 
rivers and roads in the interior of Java over and above those on the collec- 
tion and purchase of the various products just mentioned. Some of these 
tax farms, like that on the overland route running from Magelang to the 
north-central coast and in such major commercial centres in the interior 
as the Brantas delta in east Java, dated as far back as the ninth and tenth 
century.* Put simply, by the imposition of such taxes and in turn farming 
out the rights to collection by rulers was a tactic to extract a surplus from 
trading activities. 

In all likelihood, these taxes were imposed. because the Javanese rulers 
had the perspicacity to observe that the mercantile interests were eager to 
acquire these products. While local lords could have collected the taxes 
and overseen the manufacture and collection of produce themselves, they 
tended to farm out the rights to private interests because it was more prof- 
itable to do so.*! Mercantile interests with better access to wider market 
knowledge were likely to be able to pay more highly than the sums rulers 
could obtain by collecting and selling the merchandise themselves. 

This is probably why the revenue farmer in the early modern South- 
East Asian context was often a foreign merchant. Apart from the explana- 
tion that the rulers would rather lease out taxation rights to outsiders in 
order to prevent the putative rise of political contenders among the locals 
once they gained wealth and power, it could also be reasoned that it was 
the foreign merchants, especially those from afar, who were better con- 
nected with the wider market, and possessed more capital than most local 
trading interests, by the sheer fact of being linked to wider trading net- 
works that extended to the South China Sea, and could hence tender 
more favourable returns to the ruling elite.” 

By the late seventeenth century, villages were also rented out by indi- 
vidual coastal regents to merchants who wanted to cultivate rice for 
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export, grow sugar-cane for sugar production and many other crops as 
well. Depending on the agreement, these leaseholders could also gather 
produce in the forests, collect taxes at the markets, distil arak, and under- 
take many other financially rewarding enterprises. In Demak, Pemalang, 
Kudus, and Jepara in particular, large numbers of desa were farmed out in 
this way. 


Inland-coastal tensions 


The wealth and power of the Javanese ruling elite certainly depended 
heavily on trading activities. The paramount ruler was the one who could 
attract the biggest number of producers and traders to bring their goods 
and commodities and transact their businesses in his realm. 

Developing a strategy to attract inhabitants from the interior regions to 
bring goods to the coast was a difficult task in the early modern period 
since the population was limited. The population count in central and 
east Java in 1815 was 3,590,178.* It would be feasible to postulate that 
their number had been still fewer in the earlier decades, particularly since 
the annual rate of population growth was estimated to be about 0.1 per 
cent per annum.* Indeed, at this point in time, Javanese territory was 
defined by the number of population rather than the physical area per se. 
It was more crucial for the ruling powers to find the hands rather than the 
land to cultivate crops and boost their income. This situation persisted 
until the population boom in the nineteenth century, when the annual 
growth rate was between 1.25 to 1.6 per cent.** The very control over 
human subjects therefore formed an important source of power for 
Javanese rulers and lords. 

The political scene in Java, and most parts of South-East Asia for that 
matter, was further complicated by the multiplicity of polities. Political 
aspirants were not restricted to the coastal areas of Java. They were plen- 
ty enough in the interior. Whenever possible, each would try to assert 
overlordship over his neighbours. Retaining their population was their 
greatest challenge since subjects, whether unhappy with bad harvests or 
oppressive rule, could quite easily run away. A nearby ruler would be 
happy to take them in, if they acknowledged a relationship of dependen- 
cy to him.” Rulers could therefore not afford to be too zealous in their 
exploitation given the ease with which their subjects could vote with their 
feet, literally.** 

The most successful ruler in either central or east Java would be one 
who could impel neighbouring rulers to submit to his authority, possessed 
a large pool of subject population, and also was able to attract local as well 
as foreign traders to his realm. All political aspirants would try to main- 
tain or expand their power bases by means of ideological indoctrination 
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and/or good administration of their subjects, extend influence over other 
rulers through a marriage alliance or resorting to the battlefield.” 

As a consequence of this tug-of-war for people, the various political 
aspirants in central and east Java were engaged in a perpetual political 
competition to emerge as the pre-eminent overlord. Even should a 
supreme authority manage to appear, he could not rest on his laurels but 
would still be open to challenge. The political domain was in a constant 
flux. Wolters has characterized this form of political organization as the 
“mandala system” and Tambiah, the “galactic polity”. 

Thus, competition was particularly intense between the interior and 
coastal regions. This is an example of the classic interplay of inland- 
coastal tensions in the South-East Asian scholarship." The interior region 
was the hinterland for the ports, where the actual cultivation of products 
took place. Although their lands were suitable for cultivation, to increase 
their appeal to traders, it would be necessary for coastal Javanese rulers to 
extend their rule into the interior areas in order to expand their subject 
population and multiply the sources of economic goods. The inland poli- 
ties did not take it lying down. Not only did they resist such imperialist 
attempts from the coast, in their turn they tried to assert sovereignty over 
the Pasisir lords. 

Demak and Gresik lords, who had adopted the Islamic faith, declared 
their independence and built their own kingdoms when the suzerainty of 
Majapahit slackened at the end of the fifteenth century.” By the sixteenth 
century, the rulers of Demak and Gresik managed to build up Jepara and 
Gresik as major ports on the north coast of Java. When Banten developed 
as the leading entrepét in the region in the early seventeenth century, 
these two Pasisir districts also served as secondary ports to feed and serve 
the needs of commercial interests in Banten.“ 

On the eve of the entry of the Company on the scene, the polity in 
Mataram in south-central Java had the upper hand in the game. Between 
1588 and 1625, the Mataram empire captured all the port polities on the 
north coast.“ All coastal regents were obliged to pay personal homage to 
the Mataram susuhunan during the festival of Garebeg Mulud. This 
could be a day of doom for regents whom the susuhunan considered 
uncooperative. Regents could be put to death on this occasion. A 
regent’ failure to visit the court on that festive day could incur such wrath 
that the susuhunan would send armed forces against him.“ 


Emergence of a new player 


The initial ventures of the Dutch East India Company to the Pasisir in 
the early seventeenth century were not really welcomed by the third 
Mataram ruler, Sultan Agung (1613-1646). Not only did he forcibly close 
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down the Company trading post in Jepara in 1618, but he also laid siege 
to the Company headquarters in Batavia in 1628 and 1629.” The latter 
attempts failed however. In 1651, with the acquiescence of his successor, 
Amangkurat I (1646-1677), the Company established a trading post in 
Jepara.* 

The Company’s activities on the north coast of central and east Java 
were principally the purchase of rice and timber for Batavia and the sale 
of Indian textiles and opium.” At that stage, the Dutch company was but 
a small player competing with Chinese, Indian, English, French, and 
Danish merchants. In fact, its situation was so fragile that it lost out to 
most of these other trading interests. Acquainted only with bulk transac- 
tions, its personnel were slow to adapt to the peddling trade — the primary 
mode of exchange on the coast. They depended largely on the Chinese 
and coastal bupatis to buy and sell commodities. So unschooled were they 
in Asian ways, the Company personnel could not compete effectively 
with fellow European traders who had picked up the skills of small-scale 
and retail trading. Danish vessels from Banten, for instance, would sail 
along the north coast, putting people ashore at each harbour and giving 
them a few weeks to sell textiles and opium to the local market women. 
On the return voyages of the ships, these traders would be picked up 
again.” 

The provision of military assistance to the Mataram susuhunan in 
1677 was to mark the Company’s first intervention in the political affairs 
of the kingdom, and more significantly, the turning-point for its politico- 
economic position in central and east Java. Susuhunan Amangkurat II 
signed a treaty with the Company in that year. In exchange for its mili- 
tary assistance against the rebellion fomented by the Madurese Trunajaya, 
the susuhunan granted the Company a monopoly on textile and opium 
sales, privileges and concessions in rice and sugar purchases, an exemption 
for Company goods from import and export tolls and a number of other 
highly advantageous privileges.*' Around 1680, Batavia also accepted 
Sumenep, Pamekasan, Cirebon, and Semarang as vassals.” 

The Company’s newfound position on the coast was to have a pro- 
found impact on the political economy of the Pasisir in the next six 
decades until the outbreak of the Chinese War in 1741. In specific terms, 
as the following sections show, the Company administration helped 
entrench the Chinese economic position on the coast, intervened in the 
political contest between the inland and coastal rulers in central and east 
Java, and developed its own ambitions in the region. 


Chinese: the necessary evil 


When the Dutch East India Company established its headquarters in 
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Batavia in 1619, Company men-on-the-spot soon realized that without 
the flow of Chinese goods like silks, porcelain, tobacco, combs, fans, and 
all sorts of ceramics into the region, the local economy would grind to a 
standstill. Cogently, Chinese traders possessed on-the-ground informa- 
tion and networks, built up over their long-term presence in the region, 
which would be most important to the Dutch, who were then the neo- 
phytes in the region. To ensure that Batavia prospered, the Dutch encour- 
aged the Chinese, particularly those from Banten, which was then the 
principal entrepét in the region of the Melaka Straits and Java Sea, to 
migrate to the town.” As it was still fighting Sultan Agung in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, it would also compel Chinese residing on the 
north coast of Java to relocate to Batavia after successful skirmishes with 
the Mataram forces.™ 

From the late 1670s, after having secured favourable economic terms 
from the Mataram susuhunan, the Company authorities urged the 
Chinese in Batavia to expand their activities eastwards along the Pasisir.* 
At this juncture, still largely ill-equipped to engage in small-scale transac- 
tions themselves, Company officials tended to depend on the Chinese as 
commercial agents to buy and sell products on the coast. When some 
coastal Javanese bupatis like Suranata I in Demak sought to channel sales 
and earn considerable middlemen profits for themselves in the early 
1680s, these Chinese intermediaries would help the Company personnel 
undermine such monopolistic manoeuvres with clandestine purchases of 
rice, salt, and timber.* 

Admiral Cornelis Speelman, the commander-in-chief of the Company 
forces against Trunajaya, was initially quite wary of Chinese trading inter- 
ests and tried to stop this group from gaining more power and influence 
on the Pasisir. In 1677, as one of the terms of the treaty between the 
Company and Mataram, he demanded that non-natives of Java in the 
Mataram kingdom be subjected to the Company’s administrative author- 
ity and jurisdiction. Following this, he abolished the Chinese captaincy, 
as part of his plan to prevent Chinese from accumulating too much 
power.” Its period of abeyance was short-lived. The position was re-instat- 
ed by 1679, as Company residents on the coast regularly complained of 
the impossibility of handling all the disputes and affairs among the 
Chinese people.* Speelman’s plans to stop using Chinese traders as mid- 
dlemen for purchases of products also fell flat. In 1677, his subordinate 
in Pasuruan retorted that, without Chinese mediation it was impossible 
to purchase rice. “A Company employee could surely not be expected to 
go from door to door with a sack in his hand”. 

In fact, some European and Indian traders could be equally competent 
in these tasks since they, as mentioned above, were more successful in 
adapting to small-scale trading method than their Dutch counterparts.” 
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Benefiting by their acumen, they were serious contenders of the 
Company in the domain of intra-Asian trade, because they tended to sell 
the same products as the Dutch, namely Indian textiles and opium.” The 
presence of European traders on the Pasisir was especially undesirable 
since they could sabotage the Company attempt to exercise a monopoly 
over the spices from the Moluccas and the sales of this commodity in 
Europe.” In Java, these rivals were expelled in two stages, namely in 1677 
and 1682 when the Company extended economic control over the Pasisir 
and Banten respectively, compelling many to take refuge in the Johor- 
Riau region.® 

This exodus left the coast literally clear for the Chinese trading net- 
work to seize a larger share in the coastal economy by filling up the eco- 
nomic vacuum left by the expulsion of these other foreign trading inter- 
ests. Indeed, given the considerably long duration of the Dutch presence 
in the region and their continual reliance on Chinese economic expertise, 
the latter could gain a firm footing, extend further into and eventually 
dominate the coastal economy of Java, a situation which persisted into the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Certainly, the Chinese were not 
wholly desirable at that juncture as they also vied with the Dutch for var- 
ious commodities such as pepper and rice. Nonetheless, they were the 
lesser evil, as their trading sphere did not quite develop westwards beyond 
the Melaka Straits, unlike the Indian and European merchants. 

Prior to the 1670s, apart from buying directly from local cultivators, 
many Chinese traders would offer advances to them in exchange for a 
share in the yields in the coming harvest. More enterprising Chinese 
towkays had been leasing lands from indigenous authorities, which would 
include the right to demand inhabitants living in these areas to work for 
them. With the control of land and labour through such contracts, they 
could cultivate and produce the types and amount of produce they 
required for their clients rather than wait passively for good harvests from 
local producers who had obtained advances from them or place them- 
selves at the whims of other cultivators. Consequently, much as the seas 
south of China became, in metaphorical terms, the “paddy-fields” for 
Chinese from the infertile Fujian and Guangdong provinces to engage in 
trading for income, some towkays also sought real agricultural fields in 
suitable regions in the Indonesian Archipelago. 

Besides land-lease, another common tactic resorted to by Chinese 
towkays was to become the syahbandars (port-masters, tax farmers of 
syahbandarships) of strategically-located coastal polities. Gaining control 
of the syahbandar tax farms by offering high bids, even to their own detri- 
ment, might ultimately prove profitable for these merchants as they 
would not need to pay tariffs for their exports, being the syahbandars 
themselves, nor be obliged to report the contents of their imports and 
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exports to the local officials or other syahbandars.® Serving in such 
positions would also allow these Chinese towkays the leeway to 
coerce small traders who had to pass their “beam” (00m, pabejan) into 
selling the products they desired for local markets and elsewhere at low 
prices. 

From the 1680s to 1740s, they continued to lease lands for cultivation 
of agricultural products from the coastal bupatis and also participated 
actively in cane sugar production, a field in which they had been experts 
since the industry took off in the region in early seventeenth century.” 
Even though the Javanese planted and supplied the cane, the owners, 
managers, and overseers of the sugar mills were mostly Chinese. Coastal 
regents who were involved in sugar production in the early eighteenth 
century, such as the Kudus regent Jayasantika, also employed Chinese 
overseers. Equally involved in shipping activities, the Chinese not only 
carried on their private maritime trade to the Malay Peninsula and South 
China Sea they also assisted in the Company’s transportation of goods, 
mainly rice, to the Company headquarters in Batavia and the settlement 
in Melaka. 

During the sixty-year period, the Chinese carved themselves a special 
niche in the trade in rice, salt, timber, in ship-building and in tax farm- 
ing on the Pasisir.” By 1740s, their grip on the Pasisir salt and rice trade 
was so strong that the Company personnel in Semarang advised the 
Batavia High Government to abandon plans to declare these commodi- 
ties monopoly items.”” Some Chinese merchants also benefited as retailers 
of the Company. With the establishment of the Company monopoly on 
opium sales in central and east Java in 1677, its sales tended to flounder 
until they collaborated with Chinese traders. In 1685, the Company 
authorities confined themselves to opium sales from their warehouses in 
Batavia, leaving Chinese traders to take care of the distribution in the 
Pasisir.”" Opium imports by the Company leaped fivefold to 67,444 
pounds in the 1680s compared to the pre-1677 period and stabilized at 
around 113,000 pounds annually during the eighteenth century.” 

With the expansion of activities on the coast, the Chinese towkays 
recruited more and more newcomers from China. The periods of 1679- 
1680 and 1695-1710 saw two waves of Chinese migration to the Pasisir, 
the first being the immediate aftermath of the end of the war with 
Trunajaya and the new position of the Company on the Java’s Northeast 
Coast, and the latter wave crept in more gradually after the Qing govern- 
ment repealed the /aijin — prohibition on maritime travel — in 1684.” 
Governor-general Johan van Hoorn (1704-1709) remarked in his 
description of the Java's Northeast Coast around 1700-1703 that the 
numbers of Chinese in this region had greatly increased in recent years, 
that is, since 1683.” In Semarang, the Chinese kampung (settlement) had 
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expanded so much by the beginning of the eighteenth century that it bor- 
dered on neighbouring Javanese villages, and a second one had to be built 
to the north in 1724.” 

Meanwhile, the fate of local and regional traders as Javanese, people 
from Borneo and Celebes and so on, did not appear to suffer too much.” 
Company archives for 1700 reveal that 56 per cent of traders plying 
between the Pasisir and Melaka were Javanese. The latter also constituted 
32 per cent of Batavia-Pasisir maritime traders.” Their situation changed 
mainly in the sense that they were not allowed to trade in certain items 
like spices which had been declared contraband by the Company. 
Generally, they managed to survive by switching the products they trad- 
ed. It was unlikely that regional traders would have been doomed by the 
Company monopolies because of their methods of merantau trading, in 
which traders tended to carry an assortment of commodities rather than 
rely on one or two types of goods. Most importantly, the trade in rice, the 
main commodity of central and east Java, remained free for all who 
wished to participate. 

Javanese regents as well as Mataram court officials also continued to 
engage actively in the shipping trade, particularly that from the Pasisir to 
the Melaka Straits which required more capital. They were the chief back- 
ers for this trade, supplying the money needed for a voyage and receiving 
their share of the profits upon the vessels return.” Besides financing 
Javanese shippers, they also worked closely with Chinese merchants. 
Mataram court officials would give their partner-merchants a kind of 
“pass” — a hammered piece of silver bearing an engraved list of the goods 
transported and the courtier’s signature, as proof that the merchants were 
operating under their protection.” 


Mataram centralization, Company as alternative overlord 


In the early years of its control over the Pasisir, the Mataram court had 
laid claim to some lucrative tax farms such as that of the syahbandarships 
of Cirebon, Gresik, Semarang, Tegal, and Kaliwungu. Matters were dif- 
ferent for the coastal lords who largely had control over the tax farms in 
their regencies, submitting only a share of the income to the Mataram 
court.’ Under Pakubuwana I (1705-1719), changes began to take shape. 
The Mataram court gathered momentum in the imposition of its central- 
ization policies. In 1705, it decreed that syahbandars of all major ports 
had to pay annual homage in Kartasura at the festival of Garebeg Mulud, 
together with the regents themselves. There the tax farms would be paid 
and any new contracts would be concluded.*' The court also claimed the 
substantial tolls levied along the Solo River. Small tolls extracted in rural 
districts were still administered by the regents, but that was all permitted 
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to them.” In 1736, Pakubuwana II (1726-1749) laid further restrictions 
on the regents’ rights to conclude their tax farming contracts, stipulating 
that they could not do so without the prior approval of the court.* 

In the course of time, the Kartasura court progressively demanded 
more rights. Before 1705, apart from a portion of the Pasisir tax farming 
income, the court occasionally asked the coastal bupatis to make one-off 
payments as in 1684 and some years in the 1690s." After 1705, these spe- 
cial taxes were regulated as fixed annual contributions, which the regents 
had to pay according to the number of cacahs in their districts.* Basically, 
such taxes, both monetary and in kind, namely rice, were meant for pay- 
ment of the court’s war-debts to the Company.*° 

In the face of the intensifying centralization policies of the Kartasura 
court, what these resourceful coastal regents sought to do was to solicit a 
new patron. By this time, the Company had proved itself to be a substan- 
tial political and military power in the region, particularly after the con- 
quests against Makassar and Banten in 1674 and 1682.*” From 1704, the 
regents of Pekalongan, Batang, Demak, Jepara, Gresik, Surabaya and 
Madura sent yearly tributes of rice, chickens, and fish to Batavia.** They 
intimated their desire for independence from the susuhunan and sought 
to become the vassals of Batavia in the footsteps of Sumenep, Pamekasan, 
Cirebon, and Semarang.*’ They promised to send tribute annually and 
also to supply rice and grow cash-crops like indigo should the Company 
authorities so desire.” Such deliveries from and requests by these regents 
continued till 1718 when the Surabaya War, led by the regents of 
Madura, Surabaya and Lamongan, broke out. 

Incontrovertibly, the Kartasura court exerted particular pressure on the 
regents of Surabaya, Lamongan, and Madura. The Surabaya and Madura 
bupatis defied the Mataram orders in 1705 to surrender the right to 
appoint syahbandars in their regencies to the court and continued to do 
so themselves.’ By 1717, with the exception of these regents, the other 
regents had submitted to all of the Mataram demands. In 1717, the court 
issued an ultimatum to the defiant regents urging them, as part of their 
obligations as vassals, to comply with submitting the requisite number of 
soldiers and the required sum in taxes and, most important of all, pay 
homage to the susuhunan during the Garebeg Mulud festival that year.” 
As the time for their departure drew nigh, these regents decided against 
acquiescing, after consulting spiritual experts on the matter. The 
Mataram court declared war against them and sought the assistance from 
the Company. The protracted fighting did not end until 1721.” 


Company economic exploitation from 1704 


Though the treaty signed with Susuhunan Amangkurat II in 1677 prom- 
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ised the Company a monopoly on textile and opium sales and on privi- 
leges in rice and sugar purchases and other perks, no substantial arrange- 
ments were made to pursue the honouring of this commitment. The 
incumbent governor-general, Joan Maetsuyker, was in fact unhappy with 
Speelman for committing the Company to helping the susuhunan against 
his enemies, an assurance which inevitably incurred expenses for the 
Company.” 

At this juncture, the Batavia High Government had few ambitions in 
central and east Java. In June 1677, Maetsuyker declared to the council in 
Batavia that the Company should demonstrate to the Javanese, both by 
word and in deed, “that we do not desire to gain possession of any more 
towns or estates in the kingdom of Mataram for the establishment of new 
trading posts, and we shall even withdraw from our post at Jepara, as soon 
as peace in the kingdom and the interests of the susuhunan make it pos- 
sible”. 

Just a little later, under the governor-generalships of Rijcklof van 
Goens (1678-1681) and Cornelius Speelman (1681-1684), there was 
greater intervention in Mataram affairs. It was they who around 1680 
accepted the vassalship of Sumenep, Pamekasan, Cirebon and Semarang, 
the only regencies to come under administration of the Company.” 
Indubitably it had been Speelman who had been the principal protago- 
nist in pushing for the provision of military assistance to the susuhunan 
at the time of Trunajaya’s uprising. His idea was to subjugate the susuhu- 
nan and secure the commodities in his realm for Batavia.” When Maet- 
suyker died in 1678, Speelman persuaded the Mataram court to relin- 
quish the administration of Semarang and its port income to Company 
control until it had paid off its war-debts.* He also took over the most 
important shipyard on the Pasisir, the one in Rembang.” The timber 
business in the regency also came under the Company control. From then 
on, the resident was directly involved in the payments to the forest peo- 
ple. These were the logging villagers (blandongers) of Trambalan, Waru, 
Kasirman, and Mondo Tiko, who were under their own village-heads (bos 
lurahs). The latter were in turn subordinate to the Rembang resident 
rather than the regent.'° 

Both Van Goens and Speelman occupied short terms of office as gov- 
ernors-general. After them, the High Government under Joannes 
Camphuys (1684-1691) and Willem van Outhoorn (1691-1704) pur- 
sued a more cautious policy of running the Company territories for com- 
mercial purposes. Moreover, they grew distrustful of the Mataram court 
after Captain Francois Tack and sixty-seven European soldiers were killed 
in Kartasura by the followers of Surapati, the chief of the susuhunan’s 
Balinese elite corps.'"' Hence from 1684 to 1704, the Company remained 
aloof and had minimal interference in Mataram political matters. 
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Although the court under Amangkurat II repeatedly tried to get Batavia 
to help to put down Surapati and his followers in the eastern part of Java 
in the 1690s, it refused.’ In these years, the Company personnel in 
Batavia and north-coastal Javanese ports also made little effort to push the 
susuhunan who had been sluggish in paying his war-debts. Although the 
treaty stipulated that the war-debts should be paid within three years, 
they were still not discharged by 1697.' 

Substantial changes began to be palpable from 1705. Governor-gener- 
al Joan van Hoorn, who succeeded Van Outhoorn in 1704, was more 
ambitious and had plans to pursue a more aggressive economic exploita- 
tion in central and east Java. He was convinced that Batavia should make 
more money after the intervention in Mataram affairs since, theoretically 
speaking, it should have been able to gain cheaper supplies of rice and 
wood and also sell more opium and Indian textiles after its competitors 
were expelled. The reverse had happened. He noted that Batavia was los- 
ing more money over the years: in the 1672-1675 period, Batavia’s annu- 
al losses were f. 760,184, in 1701-1704, and this increased to about f. 
1,166,548. Van Hoorn subsequently drew the conclusion that large-scale 
cash crop cultivation should be promoted in central and east Java to 
increase its yields for the Company.’ 

During his governor-generalship, efforts were made to grow such cash 
crops as indigo on the Pasisir. To supply the needs of the Netherlands 
market in the seventeenth century, the Company bought most of this 
commodity in Surat and on the Coromandel Coast. However, by the end 
of the century, the purchase prices in these places rose because of compe- 
tition from Latin America and the Caribbean region, and still the domes- 
tic demand rose steadily. From 1693, Batavia sought alternative sources of 
the blue dye. Java was one of the regions targeted.'” 

Indigo was not a new product for the Javanese. The stumbling-block 
was that they produced the dye in the “wet” form, rather than the “dry” 
type needed in the Netherlands. Indigo, in its liquid form and stored in 
big jars, was also more difficult to transport than the dry commodity. 
Company personnel therefore needed to train the Javanese in the art of 
preparing dry indigo.’ 

Not much progress was booked until the Company personnel decided 
to cooperate with the coastal regents in 1709. Initially, the Company per- 
sonnel on the Pasisir leased villages from the regents and tried to find vil- 
lagers to prepare dry indigo. The efforts foundered apparently because 
most Javanese preferred to work in sugar-mills and the regents were not 
overly enthusiastic about assisting the Company personnel since they did 
not gain anything from the venture apart from the village lease.!” In 
1709, the Company offered the regents 5/8 rix-dollars per lb of dry indi- 
go. This marked the moment at which the Pasisir dry indigo production 
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took off.'°° By the 1740s, the product was procurable in Kudus, Kali- 
wungu, Pekalongan, Pati, Wiradesa and Pemalang.’” 

Van Hoorn also tried to experiment with growing coffee, then a com- 
pletely new crop, in the Mataram lands in 1709." Prior to 1707, the 
Company had bought this product mainly from Mocha in Yemen, plus 
smaller quantities from Surat, Persia, and Malabar. Pertinently, coffee 
prices tripled on the European market between 1693 and 1695. At this 
juncture, Turkish merchants, who had been dominating coffee trade, 
urged the pasha in Egypt to impose higher tolls on the coffee exports of 
European merchants.''' The Netherlands directors first sent young coffee 
shrubs to Batavia in 1696 for a planting experiment.'” Van Hoorn subse- 
quently sent some to the Pasisir and distributed them among the Pasisir 
regents and the Kartasura court. Succumbing to a combination of a lack 
of expertise and of suitable land, the cultivation failed in most areas. The 
only places where coffee plants took root were to Pekalongan and 
Banyumas, in the former place because the regent Jayadiningrat was keen 
to test out possibilities to grow the crop and in the latter place because the 
ecological conditions were suitable." 

Apart from these cash crops, Company personnel on the Pasisir also 
made greater efforts to reduce the purchase prices of Javanese products by 
ridding themselves of middlemen. Between the 1680s and 1720s, Com- 
pany personnel had preponderantly continued to rely on a handful of 
prominent Chinese commercial agents and the regents’ syahbandars, they 
had done in the years prior to 1680. Company personnel on the coast 
experimented with retail trade in the early 1680s but were thwarted by 
the regents and the Chinese who already controlled a flourishing system. 
They hence fell back using the mediation of the regents and towkays.'" 
The Company would sell Indian textiles and opium to them in bulk and 
they would purchase rice, timber, salt and so on for the Company.!"* 

From 1724 onwards, however, the Batavia High Government ordered 
its subordinates on the Pasisir to bypass the commercial agents and 
regents and buy rice directly from the producers in order to reduce the 
payment. This move caused much disgruntlement among the regents. In 
Tegal, one of the richest rice-producing regions on the coast, the regent 
ordered the producers not to sell rice to the Company residents. The 
Batang regent complained that the Company buyers were coercing the 
cultivators to supply rice at half the going rate.'"° 

The Company staff on the Pasisir also began to make further demands 
on the bupatis, insisting that they provide free labour for chores at the 
lodge and warehouses as well as for the loading and unloading of ships 
after 1705. In the late seventeenth century, the regents had sent their sub- 
jects to do these jobs, for a remuneration of two double stivers (dubbel- 
tjes) per month per worker. But from 1705, not only did the Company 
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personnel ask for more hands, but they also paid less than before, name- 
ly, one double stiver per month for every man.'” 

At this time, Batavia had developed a greater inclination towards inter- 
vention in Javanese politics. Under Van Hoorn’s governor-generalship, the 
High Government agreed to assist in putting down the insurgency of 
Surapati. The assistance was granted not to Amangkurat III, but to his 
uncle, Pangeran Puger. The latter had fled to Semarang in 1704 and asked 
the Company to support his claim to the throne of Mataram.'!* This 
unleashed the so-called first Javanese war of succession (1703-1708). 
Batavia was surprised by Puger’s move but did not accede to Amangkurat 
III’s request to hand him over. It considered that Puger would be more 
amenable to the Company's new economic plans for central and east Java 
than Amangkurat III.'"’ Puger was proclaimed Susuhunan Pakubuwana I 
in Semarang in 1705. Amangkurat HI escaped to Pasuruan and sought 
the assistance of Surapati, who had built his base there after the 1686 Tack 
incident. In 1706 and 1707, the Company sent troops to help Susuhunan 
Pakubuwana to attack the coalition of Amangkurat II] and Surapati in 
Kediri and Pasuruan. Surapati passed away in 1707 and his sons and 
Amangkurat III escaped to Malang. Amangkurat II surrendered in 1708 
and was banished to Ceylon.!” 

Inexorably, the military help meant more cession. Between 1705 to 
1709, the Mataram court signed treaties with the Company in which, 
besides the formal cession of Cirebon, East Priangan, and the territories 
of Sumenep and Pamekasan on Madura, there were two main provisions: 
firstly, by way of payment of its war debts incurred since 1677, the court 
had to supply 800 coyangs of rice annually to the Company, free of 
charge, for 25 years; secondly, the court had to pay the expenses of the 
Company’s garrison in Kartasura estimated at 15,600 rials per year.'”' The 
garrison was stationed directly opposite the raton (court) at the request 
of Amangkurat II from 1680 to guarantee his protection.'” 

These amounts only increased after the Company helped the susuhu- 
nan fight the 1718-1721 war against the Madura and Surabaya regents. 
Another Company-Mataram treaty was signed in 1733, to address the 
arrears of war-debts in 220,000 rials and 6,537 coyangs of rice accumu- 
lated since the 1677 Trunajaya uprising. Following the negotiations, the 
800 coyangs rice delivery annually was now increased to 1,000 coyangs, 
while the cash payment was raised from 15,600 to 25,600 rials per year.’ 

Susuhunan Pakubuwana II (1726-1749) must have felt greatly encum- 
bered by these developments in the 1720s and 1730s. Besides the huge 
debts and the concomitant interest, the expanding economic activities of 
the Company on the Pasisir also precipitated further tension into the 
existing system. Incontrovertibly, the Company’s greater attempts to pur- 
chase rice directly undercut the profits of the regents in Tegal, Batang, 
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Demak and other districts. However any regent who was independent- 
minded could play up to Company’s needs and still further enrich them- 
selves plus gaining greater independence from the court. These included 
those whom Nagtegaal called “political entrepreneurs” or “portfolio capi- 
talists”, among them Jayadiningrat in Pekalongan, Puspanegara in Ba- 
tang, and Jayasantika in Kudus who became very wealthy by cooperating 
with the Company in growing such cash crops as indigo and coffee.'* All 
these incidents were deleterious to the Mataram court. 


The turning point 


The week-long Chinese massacre in and around Batavia in 1740 has to 
be the most violent operation the Dutch undertook against the Chinese 
in their course of rule in the East. Basically a overreaction by Company 
administrators to the revolt of Chinese sugar mill workers in the Batavia 
environs (ommelanden), the pogrom aroused many Chinese in central and 
east Java to wage war against the Dutch from 1740 to 1743.’ 

Pakubuwana II tried to seize the opportunity to remove the Company’s 
presence from his realm. Unfortunately, some Javanese and Madurese 
princes also nurtured the same idea about utilizing the war to oust him. 
He was hoist with his own petard because the Chinese forces chose to 
support Sunan Kuning or Mas Grendi — a grandson of Amangkurat II — 
to be the new susuhunan and besieged his kraton.'’ The susuhunan, who 
supported the Chinese insurgents at the beginning of the war, had to beg 
for the Company’s military assistance in January 1742 against the attacks 
of Chinese, Madurese and various Mataram pangerans as Mangkunegara, 
nephew of the susuhunan; and Singasari, the susuhunan’s half-brother.'”” 

The Batavia High Government did not fail to extort him in his desper- 
ation. The Company-Mataram treaties signed in 1743 and 1746 entailed 
the cession of the north coast of Java, specifically six hundred Dutch rods 
inland from the coast, beginning from Brebes in the west, and the entire 
stretch with an imaginary line drawn from Pasuruan in the north south- 
wards.'* Included in these territories were the island of Madura and the 
eastern part of Java.” 

From now on, the Mataram vassals on the coast were to pay homage to 
Semarang, the headquarters of the Company administration on the Pasi- 
sir, or in Batavia, the Company headquarters in the Indies, as dictated by 
the High Government.’ Even the susuhunan’s choice to appoint or dis- 
miss particular coastal lords, or regents, as they were commonly referred 
to in the Company documents, had to be approved by the Company." 
The susuhunan should also relinquish his seigniorage rights in the whole 
of central and east Java.’ These concessions were to be the expression of 
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“his heartfelt regret of having failed his duty as a true ally” by supporting 
the Chinese rebels against the Company during the Chinese War.'* 

Besides having to cede territory, the susuhunan should deliver a variety 
of agricultural and forest products to the Company, and surrender the 
coastal monetary taxes, including poll-taxes and tax farms.’ These were 
to be in lieu of his payment of firstly, the huge sum of arrears of Mataram 
war debts incurred since 1677 and also the accumulated interest, namely, 
2,691 coyangs of rice, and 51,200 Spanish rials; secondly, the new debts 
arising from the then ongoing battle against the Chinese rebels and other 
rebellious Mataram princes; and thirdly, payment for the upkeep of the 
400 Company troops stationed in Kartasura for the protection of the 
Mataram court.’ Meanwhile, for the cession of the tax farms on the 
Pasisir, the Company would pay the susuhunan 20,000 Spanish rials as an 
annuity. '°° 

Concerning the first item or the products, in specific terms, the 
susuhunan agreed to deliver 5,000 coyangs of rice, 500 coyangs of kacang 
and beans, 10,000 picols of pepper, 23 picols of indigo and 300 picols of 
cotton yarns per year.’ Timber on the north coast would belong to the 
Company in its entirety.'** All the products were to be delivered to the 
Company either at fixed prices lower than the market rate or none at all. 
This system came to be known as “contingents” (contingenten) and “oblig- 
atory deliveries” (verplichte leverantién).’” 

With the incorporation of the entire north coast from Brebes to the 
eastern end of the island of Java, the authorities in Batavia upgraded the 
commandership in Semarang to a government in 1748 to handle the larg- 
er administrative responsibilities on the coast.’ A gezaghebber (lit., the 
person-in-charge) was also appointed to Surabaya with his own council to 
supervise affairs in east Java, including Madura.'“' Consequently, the 
Mataram susuhunan continued to rule over the interior regions of central 
and east Java, that is, up to the border between Kediri and Malang.'” 
Showing their inclination, between 1742 and 1744, one after another, all 
the coastal regents appealed to Batavia to be place under Company’s pro- 
tection.'® All these requests were granted in view of the troubles which 
beset in interior Java after the 1743 Company-Mataram treaty. In a nut- 
shell, the Pasisir bupatis did not have any lord-vassal links with the 
susuhunan from the mid-1740s but came directly under the rule of the 
Company. 

Matters may have settled down somewhat at this stage but the 1741- 
1743 Chinese war was not the be-all and end-all for the Dutch. From 
1745 to 1746, the Company authorities faced a revolt by the strongest 
among its former allies on the Pasisir, the Madurese Cakraningrat IV. 
From 1746, they also had to deal with the rebellion by various powerful 
Mataram pangerans as Mangkunegara, Mangkubumi, Singasari, Bumi- 
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nata and others against the susuhunan. These combats only ceased after 
peace settlements had been made with Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara 
in 1755 and 1757 respectively, with half the Mataram realm ceded to 
Mangkubumi who was installed as the sultan of Yogyakarta." 

Meanwhile, having rejected the 1763 appeal by Hendrik Breton, the 
highest in command (gezaghebber) in east Java (Oosthoek), to subdue 
Blambangan and Malang — the hideouts of the descendants of the 
Balinese Surapati — to prevent incurring more expenses, the authorities in 
Batavia finally launched an expedition in 1767. They changed their mind 
when intelligence reports showed that the English, the biggest commer- 
cial rival of the Company, were trading opium and other goods declared 
to be Company monopolies in east Java. English country-traders began to 
make bold ventures to the Indonesian Archipelago after the English East 
India Company captured Bengal in 1765. The goal of these “interlopers” 
was to build a base in east Java from which to exchange Bengal opium for 
spices from the Moluccas." 

The Batavia High Government took the challenge seriously. Despite its 
best efforts, the Blambangan expedition, in two main instalments in 
1767-1768 and 1771-1772, did not quite end till 1778, when the last 
stronghold of the Balinese-Blambangan rebels at Nusa Barung was con- 
quered.'“ 

These troubles did not quite dampen the avidity of the Company 
authorities to exploit the Pasisir. In fact, they were all the more keen to do 
so to recompense their expenditure on the various campaigns. From the 
1650s to 1740s, the Company transformed from a small competitor, big 
customer-cum-creditor of the Mataram court to being the ruler of the 
Pasisir. If commercial aims to promote the sales of opium and Indian tex- 
tiles and to facilitate its rice and timber purchases had been the primary 
reasons for the Company’s intervention in Mataram affairs in 1677, by 
1740s, the Company personnel in the Indies had plans to derive econom- 
ic benefits from the Java’s Northeast Coast as a prince, through a three- 
prong economic extraction: the gathering of agricultural products, tax 
farming and seigniorage. 


Part Two 
VARIOUS SETS OF THE GAME, 1740s-1770s 


CHAPTER THREE 


CONTINGENTS, OBLIGATORY DELIVERIES 


Central and east Java on the Company’s extraction map 


The Company had first ventured to the Pasisir for its rice supplies and 
other foodstuff as nuts (kacang), beans, salt, and the like for the rations 
for the Company personnel stationed in Batavia and those passing 
through the port. The supplies from the environs and uplands of Batavia 
and Priangan were insufficient to cover these needs. By the eighteenth 
century, Javanese rice was to supply not only two-thirds of the amount 
needed for Batavia as a whole,' but also the Company’s posts in Ambon, 
Banda, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope.’ 

As in the case of rice, although the Batavia High Government also pro- 
cured its timber supplies from the areas of Batavia and the Priangan, these 
were not enough to satisfy the Company’s various demands.’ Hence it 
acquired a variety of timber from the Pasisir for ship-building and repair 
work, as well as for the general construction and renovation work in 
Batavia and such other offices as Ceylon, Melaka, Sumatra’s west coast, 
Bengal and Coromandel.‘ Among the timber required were tie beams 
(huysbalken), anchor stocks (ankerstokken), mill axles (molenassen), knees 
(kniehouten, kromhouten) and for ship-building in general (balken 
Ambons, Jassemse balken).° Various types of beams such as swalpen, affuit 
swalpen, koebrugsbalken (orlop beams) and also Tanjong, Tinkam, and 
Chinese planks were also used to make ship-decks, mounts for cannons 
and guns, and also for building houses, ships, bridges, windmills and a 
host of other essential constructions. Smaller pieces of wood were also 
fashioned into fishing tackle (visser stokken), cooperage (legger duygen) and 
all the other sorts of indispensable equipment.° 

During the eighteenth century, the Batavia authorities experimented 
with planting seeds of the jati (teak) trees from Java in Banda and Ambon 
but the attempts were not successful.” The Company hence continued to 
depend on the Pasisir for timber throughout the eighteenth century. 

Besides rice and timber, from the late seventeenth century, the Batavia 
High Government also ordered its personnel on the Pasisir to buy cotton 
yarn and pepper. The yarn was for sales in India.* Initially the idea had 
been to frustrate local textile production, but later the Company bought 
cotton yarn on the coast as there was a reasonable market in India and 
Europe for the early eighteenth century.’ Pepper was rising in popularity 
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and, although the Batavia authorities could acquire supplies from the 
Malabar Coast, Ceylon, Sumatra, Banten, and Borneo as well as the 
Batavia and Priangan regions, the amounts were occasionally insufficient 
to meet demands in the Netherlands.’ To supplement the lack, Company 
personnel would purchase pepper from central and east Java, more specif- 
ically, from the interior regions since the ecological conditions on the 
Pasisir were not conducive to pepper-growing. 

Originally, as seen in the earlier chapter, Governor-general Van Hoorn 
had sought to expand the cultivation of indigo and coffee in central and 
east Java in the first decade of eighteenth century. In 1736, however, 
Batavia ordered the extirpation of coffee shrubs in Pekalongan and 
Banyumas except for purposes of local consumption. This was occasioned 
by the fall of coffee prices in the 1730s.'! When the coffee market in 
Europe recovered again in the 1740s, the Company began to have coffee 
grown again, but the cultivation, at about 2,400 picols per year, was lim- 
ited to Cirebon and the Batavia and Priangan lands.” It also stopped cof- 
fee cultivation in other outer trading posts like Ambon and Ceylon, lim- 
iting the cultivation only to Batavia and Priangan regions.'? From the 
1740s to 1780s, some coffee shrubs were found intermittently in the 
Mataram realm but only for local consumption." Coffee planting was not 
to be promoted in central and east Java until the late 1780s."° 

This reticence was an exception to the rule. The Company became ever 
more dependent on central and east Java for most products in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Factories in the Netherlands kept up their 
demand for cotton yarn from the Indies through the eighteenth and into 
the nineteenth century.'® It was a similar story with pepper. By the mid- 
eighteenth century, the Company acquired pepper in the Indies not only 
for trade in the Netherlands but also for its intra-Asiatic trade in Surat, 
Japan, China, and wherever it had trading posts.'7 Supplies from 
Palembang, Lampung, Banten, Borneo, Batavia, and Priangan were inad- 
equate at times. In the 1750s, for instance, when pepper cultivation in 
Banten, Batavia, and Priangan was affected by the revolt in Banten, the 
Batavia High Government not only tried to purchase all the pepper pro- 
duced in central and east Java, but also ordered its personnel in Ambon, 
Banda, Ternate, Timor, and Makassar to initiate pepper cultivation 
among the inhabitants." 

Turning to indigo, although the Company was able to acquire plenty 
of this product from the Batavia and Priangan areas by the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, the harvest in these regions was very low quality, not even 
up to the standard of what the Company stipulated for the fourth grade.” 
The Batavia authorities had to buy higher quality indigo from the Java's 
Northeast Coast, and the demand remained high through the second half 
of the eighteenth century. 
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Central and east Java consequently formed a supplementary produc- 
tion area to Batavia and Priangan. In fact, the High Government con- 
sciously tried to preserve it as such. By restricting the production mainly 
to Batavia and Priangan, the Batavia authorities could earn from the tolls 
exacted when exporting the products and from other emoluments derived 
from overseeing their production and deliveries.” At other times, the pri- 
vate trading interests of the high-ranking Company personnel were at 
stake. The latter situation occurred most conspicuously in the case of 
sugar. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Company acquired 
sugar from Java for its markets both in the Netherlands and in Asia. The 
latter included Surat, Muscat, Persia, Basra, Malabar, Bengal, Coro- 
mandel, Ceylon, and Japan in the second half of the eighteenth century.”! 
However, from the late seventeenth century, the High Government had 
been reluctant to buy sugar from the Pasisir and was in fact keen to sup- 
press the development of Pasisir sugar production and the related indus- 
try of arak distilling in favour of those in the Batavia and Priangan areas. 
Only when the latter regions could not supply enough sugar to meet the 
demand of the Netherlands did the High Government allow imports of 
Pasisir sugar to Batavia. This was in spite of the knowledge that the pro- 
duction costs and hence prices of sugar were much lower on the coast 
than in Batavia.” At this point in time, although traders were allowed to 
export sugar from the Pasisir to other parts of the Indonesian Archipelago, 
they should only carry the more inferior quality or brown sugar.” 

The High Government’s protectionist policy towards Batavia sugar- 
milling and arak-distilling industries was most likely a function of the 
interests of some of its own members in these sectors in the city. 
Nagtegaal surmised that members of the High Government had private- 
ly invested in the land on which sugar-mills in the Batavia region were 
built and operated in the late seventeenth century. What is known for 
certain was that by 1756, the governor-general owned eight of the eighty 
sugar-mills in the Batavia environs while one of the councillors extraordi- 
nary had nine.” It is no wonder that for many years after 1725, the High 
Government persisted in buying large quantities of sugar from the mills 
here despite contrary orders from the Gentlemen Seventeen.” 

The Batavia authorities’ protectionist policy on sugar persisted after the 
Company assumed power over the Pasisir. It would prohibit imports of 
Pasisir sugar to Batavia unless sugar production in the Batavia and 
Priangan region could not meet the purchase orders from the Nether- 
lands.” In 1749, it reduced the number of sugar-mills from twenty-one 
to twelve for fear that the sugar-mills in Batavia would have “to be aban- 
doned because of big losses”.** Arak-distilling was also prohibited on the 
coast because “it harmed the interests of the Batavia inhabitants”.”” When 
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the sugar-mills in Batavia faced a shortage of labourers in 1750, the High 
Government ordered the Java’s Northeast Coast ministers to help recruit 
new hands from the Pasisir.*° 


1743 treaty and the Company’ product acquisition scheme 


Under the terms of the 1743 treaty, the Company could now pay much 
less for most of the products it acquired on the coast. Under the contin- 
gent system, rice would cost only 121/2 rix-dollars a last, that is, 10 rix- 
dollars to the deliverer and 21/2 rix-dollars for shipment costs, and not the 
45 rix-dollars or more as the Company had been used to pay.*! The price 
of 20 rix-dollars per coyang of kacang and 16 rix-dollars for beans was 
also low compared to 25 rix-dollars which the Company had paid prior 
to 1740.” Timber would cost the Company no more than the provision- 
ing of 6,000 Spanish rials to the regents of timber-yielding districts for 
the yearly purchase of buffaloes, which were needed to haul the logs.* 
Batavia had exempted the wood villagers from the payment of poll-taxes 
in exchange for their labour. This sum was not even a quarter of what the 
Company had had to pay for timber previously. 

The Company payment for the commodities of cotton yarn, pepper 
and indigo was also lowered. It could now procure cotton yarn at the fixed 
prices of 40, 30, 20, 16 and 10 rix-dollars per picol respectively for the 
first, second, third, fourth and “dispense” (dispens-soort) qualities. These 
were much lower than the prices in Batavia, which were at 45, 35, 24, 18 
and 12 rix-dollars respectively.** The price for a picol of the various types 
of pepper and cardamom was fixed at 5 rix-dollars while that for the first 
quality of indigo was 78.6 rix-dollars.*” 

With subsequent meetings between the commissioner to the Pasisir, 
Hugo Verijssel, Semarang commander Hermanus Theling and Mataram 
patih (first minister) Sindureja, the Company acquisition of the various 
products were organized as follows. Rice, timber, kacang, beans, oil as 
well as some indigo, cotton yarns and pepper would be obtained via the 
contingent scheme, that is, a fixed amount of deliveries made by the 
coastal regents for the above-mentioned prices.** Meanwhile, the 
Mataram ruler should send the agreed 10,000 picols of pepper and 300 
picols of cotton yarns to Tegal for sales to the Company at the stipulated 
prices.® The Company would buy up these products on the market if 
more amounts than the contingents or forced deliveries were needed.” 
Other goods like salt, arak, and commodities as sugar etc. would also be 
purchased on the Pasisir at prices set by the Company. 

All the Company-prescribed prices were therefore lower than the mar- 
ket prices. Consequently, there was thus an in-built antagonism between 
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the Company and other trading and producing interests in such a system 
of product acquisition. The following sections will describe how the con- 
flict of interests was played out in the interaction of these groups in the 
course of the eighteenth century. 


First plan and the problems encountered 


Unquestionably, rice was the most important commodity in central and 
east Java. It had been the main export commodity of Java since the mid- 
eleventh century." In the eighteenth century, some syahbandarships like 
Pekalongan, Demak, Gresik, Juwana and Surabaya fetched high prices 
largely because traders could gather substantial quantities of rice in these 
localities.” Other products might create a variety for traders on the Pasisir, 
but without rice, their vessel load would not yield a profit.* Hence, one 
of the first priorities of the Company personnel when they took over the 
Pasisir was how to harness the income from the sales and export of the 
grain. 

In November 1743, Verijssel, Theling, and Sindureja formulated the 
division by which the coastal bupatis would deliver a total of 5,000 
coyangs of rice yearly to the Company according to the size and produc- 
tivity of each regency.“ These regents should deliver rice to the residency 
nearest to their district, for which they would be paid 10 rix-dollars per 
coyang. The bupatis should in turn reimburse their subjects from whom 
they acquired the grain.* 

In their turn, Company residents would be in charge of taking deliv- 
ery of the rice from the regents and paying them. They should also inform 
the Batavia authorities to send vessels once a substantial load had built up 
and oversee the shipping procedure. For their efforts, the residents would 
receive remuneration in the following way: while the regents should deliv- 
er rice at 3,500 lb per coyang, the rice sent by the resident to the Batavia 
authorities was set at 3,400 lb per coyang. The hundred-coyangs’ differ- 
ence would then be “emoluments” (emolumenten) for the residents.” 
However, they would also be responsible for compensation were there any 
deficit in the amounts delivered or if the rice sent was mouldy or had too 
many granary weevils.” 

Private traders were also allowed to buy rice from the Pasisir regents. 
The Company would in turn benefit from their trade through tax collec- 
tion on crucial riverine and land routes and at the coastal ports. Despite 
this concession, as far as possible, Company residents should only permit 
private interests in the rice trade after the regents had fulfilled their con- 
tingents so as not to slow down their deliveries. 

Although it seemed plausible on paper, the contingent scheme did not 
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operate smoothly. In the 1740s, coastal regencies were often raided by 
Mataram princes who were rebelling against the susuhunan and 
Company. Testing his strength, the Madura regent Cakraningrat IV had 
claimed supremacy over Gresik, Sidayu, Tuban and Lamongan after the 
Chinese War and prohibited the bupatis from sending the 800 coyangs of 
annual rice contingent assigned by the Semarang commander. The deliv- 
eries were only formalized after 1745 when the Company conquered the 
regency.” 

A bigger headache for the Company administrators was the tardiness 
or outright failure of various regents to fulfil their contingents. In June 
1747, the Pekalongan regent was still lagging behind from his 1746 deliv- 
ery by 588 coyangs of rice. It was even worse in Demak where the 
bupatis not only incurred arrears in their 1743, 1744, and 1745 contin- 
gents, but also obliged the Company personnel to provide the vessels and 
pay for the transportation costs to the Company lodge at Kuala Demak.”! 
In December 1746, the Semarang administrators also lamentably report- 
ed about the “increasingly slow progression” in rice deliveries in Demak, 
Batang, Kendal, Grogol, and Tanjong.” 

After reclaiming the eastern Pasisir regencies from the Madura regent 
in 1746, the Pasisir personnel also faced similar difficulties with the 
regents here. Gresik resident Hartingh complained that the Sidayu and 
Lamongan regents only submitted 127 coyangs of rice in 1747 to clear 
their arrears of 458 coyangs from the previous year.* It was also difficult 
to get Tuban bupati Dipasesana to deliver his 200 coyangs’ contingent.™ 
Rembang resident Van der Bruggen reported that he only sent 30 coyangs 
in 1746 and even refused to make an appearance when summoned by the 
resident.® 

A common reason adduced by the regents for their lack in deliveries 
was bad harvests.*° They also maintained that the skullduggery of toll-gate 
keepers and syahbandars obstructed them in collecting rice from their 
subjects.” Kendal regent Awanga, for instance, complained that the 
Chinese toll-gate keeper Hontjeko prohibited the inhabitants and traders 
from exporting their rice, and forced them to sell him the product 
instead.** As the Company had leased out the Demak and Tanjong Rivers 
for tax collection, the Demak bupatis claimed that they could not gather 
enough rice for their contingent without closing these rivers.” 

Incontrovertibly, the Java’s Northeast Coast ministers could verify the 
claims of bad harvests relatively easily, the truth behind other reasonings 
was more difficult to ascertain. Generally, they tried to accommodate the 
predicaments of the regents. For several years, the Semarang administra- 
tors ordered the Demak resident to close the Demak and Tanjong Rivers 
to prevent rice exports until the regents had collected enough of the grain 
for the Company contingent.” In October 1744, Tegal resident Breekpot 
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also had to ban private traders from exporting, despite complaints from 
the syahbandars, to assist the Tegal, Brebes, Pemalang, and Pekalongan 
bupatis fulfil their deliveries." To induce the regents to deliver rice more 
promptly, the Semarang commander and council also acquiesced to their 
requests for an advance of 21/2 rix-dollars or a quarter of the rice price.” 

Some Company personnel were less patient with the regents who failed 
to round-off the deliveries in time. In their eyes, these regents “had 
become very arrogant and insubordinate as they were behaving as inde- 
pendent rulers during the earlier warring years, and hence could not be 
made to follow our orders if we treat them gently”.® Elzo Sterrenberg, the 
first administrator at Semarang who became commander in July 1744, 
was one such man. He suspected that the bupatis would stockpile rice 
instead of submitting it to the Company and that some were absolutely 
reluctant to perform their obligation.“ Sterrenberg had the greatest diffi- 
culty in containing his impatience with the Demak regents, who were still 
lagging behind by 500 coyangs of rice in October 1744 despite the Com- 
pany’s pecuniary advance and assistance in closing the Demak and 
Tanjong Rivers.® He proposed to the Batavia High Government to dis- 
miss the first regent Martanegara whom he saw as the chief culprit. He 
was convinced that the removal of this miscreant would act as a deterrent 
to other regents and especially Pekalongan Jayaningrat who was also slow 
in his rice deliveries.” 

The problems of deficient deliveries were not confined to the coastal 
regents. The Semarang and Batavia authorities had to deal with some wil- 
ful residents who refused to obey their orders. Pekalongan Jayaningrat 
complained to the Semarang ministers that Tegal resident Breekpot did 
not transfer a quarter of payment as advance for the rice contingent. 
Breekpot apparently had received the money but sent it back to the 
Semarang authorities. Another intransigent administrator was Rembang 
resident Verkerk who claimed that the rice delivered by the Juwana and 
Pati regents was mouldy and musty though Semarang found that the sam- 
ple he had sent forth was good.” 

In other instances, poor deliveries were simply attributable to the fact 
that the contingent set for the regents was unrealistic. Company admin- 
istrators were uncertain about the appropriate amount to exact from the 
regents because many passbooks (passeboeken) which recorded the 
amounts of rice and other products exported from the coastal regencies 
were “lost” during the Chinese War.” They had obliged Tuban Dipase- 
sana to deliver 200 coyangs of rice in 1747 despite the latter’s protest that 
it was a tall order.”| After a decade, the Semarang ministers came to learn 
that the district truly could not yield the stipulated amount and lowered 
the contingent to 100 coyangs.” 
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1748 new scheme 


The Batavia High Government saw the multitude of problems in rice 
deliveries as a corollary of the Chinese War which had impoverished both 
the farmers and regents. Consequently, as early as 12 August 1744, it sug- 
gested to Semarang to reduce the contingent by a third across the board 
and double the contingent price, that is, pay 20 rix-dollars per coyang. 
The intention was to enable cultivators to earn more and also to refrain 
from overburdening the regents at the outset of the Company rule.” 

The Semarang commander and council opposed the ideas however: if 
the Company reduced the contingent, the regents would assume it to be 
a permanent arrangement, and it would be difficult to make them accept 
demands for larger deliveries in future. “Moreover, they did not complain 
when we made the division so the deliveries could not have been a prob- 
lem for them.” The ministers also objected to paying higher prices, rea- 
soning that the regents were already getting 6 rix-dollars for nothing as 
they paid the people only 4 rix-dollars. “Were we to give them more, the 
regents would still pay the same amount to the cultivators and take the 
rest for themselves.”” 

The less than enthusiastic response in Semarang did not daunt the 
Batavia authorities in seeking alternative solutions. Governor-general 
Gustaaf Willem Baron van Imhoff (1743-1750), known as “the Re- 
former” (de Herstelder) for his bold suggestions to the directors in the 
Netherlands to allow private trade for all Company personnel in the 
1740s, displayed his indefatigable energies in this instance as well.” After 
his reconnaissance tour of central and east Java in 1746, he proposed two 
taxation schemes.” The first was to make all the regents syahbandars and 
oblige them to pay the lease of syahbandarships in kind, namely, rice. In 
that case, the Company need not pay them the 10 rix-dollars per coyang 
of rice required under the rice contingent. Van Imhoff’s second sugges- 
tion was to turn the Company into the sole buyer of all the rice produced 
in Java and resell the grain to other merchants on the coast and elsewhere. 
In effect, the Company would impose a monopsony on rice in Java.” 

The Batavia High Government resolved to adopt the latter proposal of 
the governor-general and launch it on the Pasisir in 1748. Under the 
scheme, the bupatis would still be obliged to deliver the rice contingent 
to Company residents according to the 1743 division. It would now be 
expected that Company personnel on the Pasisir would also send out buy- 
ers who would be carrying a letter bearing the seals of the Semarang com- 
mander and the resident in charge of the regency, to purchase all the rice 
produced outside the contingent and not needed for local consumption.” 
The Semarang administrators would keep the amount required to cover 
the Company needs and sell the remaining rice to private traders on the 
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Pasisir at 20 rix-dollars a coyang.*’ The latter could then transport it to 
Batavia, Borneo, the eastern Indonesian Archipelago or elsewhere with 
the proviso that they paid the export tolls to the syahbandars.*! 

Basically, the scheme was devised as a means to check the extortionary 
practices of the regents. Van Imhoff interpreted the paucity of the rice 
deliveries as evidence of the bupatis’ greed: they did not pay sufficient or 
any money at all to the commoners for the rice.*? Moreover, their 
demands for contributions from their subjects were so immense that they 
left “no surplus for the people and divest them of all desires to cultivate 
more”. Pragmatically, their exorbitance would undermine the Company’s 
benefits.** Thus stigmatized, the regents were taken out of the equation in 
the 1748 plan: they should fulfil their contingent, but not meddle with the 
collection or payment. They were also to ensure that more land was culti- 
vated, that the inhabitants did not suffer any hardship, and that all rice 
produced in excess of the contingent and the consumption needs of a 
regency should be sold to Company-authorized buyers and no one else.*° 

The Batavia High Government was assiduous in satisfying all the par- 
ties involved in the scheme. While the authorized buyers were paid 10 rix- 
dollars per coyang of rice by the Company residents, they should pur- 
chase the grain from cultivators at the fixed price of 7 rix-dollars per 
picol.** Allowing for their losses because of spillage or the desiccation of 
rice up to 15/4 rix-dollars per coyang, they could earn up to 1!/4 rix-dol- 
lars per coyang of rice as the middlemen between the cultivators and 
Company. 

What was also notable was the wariness displayed by the Batavia 
authorities towards their own subordinates on the coast. They tried to 
make sure that the latter could derive enough benefits and would not be 
tempted to cheat on the Company by accepting bribes or indulging in 
connivances of any sort. In its first few years of rule, Batavia had experi- 
enced various incidents of excessive behaviour among the Pasisir person- 
nel. It had received complaints from Pekalongan Jayaningrat in 1745 
claiming that two subordinates of the Semarang public prosecutor (fis- 
caal), a European and a Malay, not only obstructed trading activities but 
also ordered his subjects to perform obligatory services (herendiensten) for 
them. They likewise high-handedly demanded the purchase of padi 
(unhusked rice) and other goods at half the usual price, dismissed his offi- 
cials and appointed others in their places, and collected taxes from 
ronggeng, wayang, and topeng performances and gambling in his regency.*” 
The most serious case of private trade and abuse of power among Com- 
pany personnel was that perpetrated by Sterrenberg. During his comman- 
dership, he collaborated with a burger named Liedel to smuggle opium to 
the Pasisir.** 

To prevent them from selling rice to private traders on their own pri- 
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vate account under the new scheme, the Batavia High Government stip- 
ulated that “residents should not sell rice to anyone other than those 
authorized with Batavia passes”.*’ For their efforts, they were allowed to 
enjoy some interest from the payment granted to them in advance. 
Cogently, the hundred-coyang emoluments would still apply in this 
scheme, that is, the residents would obtain 3,500 |b for a coyang of rice, 
and would be accounted at 3,400 lb when they sent the product to 
Batavia.” All the rice, during the Company sales to the private traders on 
the Pasisir, would be accounted at 3,250 lb. This would mean an extra of 
150 lb, which would be the aggregate emolument of the personnel in 
Java. Three-fifths of it would go to the Surabaya gezaghebber and coun- 
cil, the residents of Gresik, Rembang, Juwana, Jepara, Demak, and Tegal; 
and the remaining two-fifths to the Semarang governor, first administra- 
tor, public prosecutor and the Surakarta resident.”' These emoluments 
were collectively called “middelen van bestaan” (means of livelihood) in 
the Company literature. 

As an extra means to bind the Pasisir personnel to their duties, Batavia 
also enacted an annual ritual which they should perform yearly: 


Against this arrangement, it is understood that from now on, all the said per- 
sonnel of the Company in Java, great and small, would be required to obey 
the oath of loyal management, every year once at the closing of the books 
and thus for the remaining months of that year from 1 September 1748, that 
they directly or indirectly, neither during the purchase or sales carried out for 
the account of the Company, nor also concerning the rice and timber, in 
view of the Company or private interests, also with relation to the cultivator 
and deliverer, should profit from anything other than those which are per- 
mitted according to the orders.” 


To enable the residents to earn more, the Batavia High Government also 
allowed them to buy rice in the Mataram region. In fact, under the 1748 
rice scheme, it had obliged the Mataram court to contribute 630 coyangs 
of rice as contingent, from the outer-lying regencies (mancanegara) of 
Jipang (400 coyangs), Blora (55), Warung (75), and Grobogan (100). To 
acquire more rice from these rulers’ lands, the Batavia authorities instruct- 
ed Semarang to order all the residents who had experience in acquiring 
rice in the Mataram realm to give advice “on how to handle the upland 
Javanese”.** The Semarang commander was charged with obtaining letters 
of permission every year from the susuhunan to facilitate these purchas- 
es. To compensate them for the higher transportation costs, the residents 
would be given 5 new double stivers extra per picol of rice they bought 
from the Mataram lands.” They were also allowed to transport rice to 
Borneo and Batavia like other private traders, though they were to swear 
that they would not monopolize the trade.” 
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The outcome and new scheme 


Detailed though it may have been, the 1748 scheme did not work well. 
Reflecting on the issue in 1754, the Batavia High Government noted that 
the yields from rice sales had not increased but had decreased instead.” 
Apparently, the only concern of the residents was that the rice demand 
from Batavia was effectuated and they made no effort to find more grain 
or boost sales to private parties.** Most of the time, the quantity of rice 
they gathered was so minute that sales were impossible.” In fact, the 
Batavia authorities suspected that a great deal of rice on the Pasisir was 
bought and sold without passing through the Company channels. An- 
other obstacle was that some “unscrupulous and self-seeking rice-buyers” 
allegedly used fraudulent weights or paid too little for the rice to the detri- 
ment of cultivators.!° Many residents however “turned a blind eye to such 
illegalities in their own interests”.'”" 

All this was regrettable enough, but worst of all was that the scheme 
caused ill-will among the regents and their subordinates since they were 
cut off from all sales opportunities, a situation which might ultimately 
harm the Company’s interests since “they still had some power over the 
inhabitants who were blindly attached to and obsequious towards 
them”.'" 

The Batavia authorities hence approved of Governor von Hohendorff’s 
proposal to revert to the previous system, that is, for the Company to 
acquire a fixed amount of rice through contingents and leave the rest to 
market forces.! Rice traders could purchase and export rice freely as long 
as they had procured proper passes from the Company resident and paid 
export tolls to the syahbandars.'“ The regents could also sell rice to the 
Company or private traders after they honoured their contingent.’ If the 
Company needed more rice above the quantity of the contingent, it 
would pay the regents a slightly higher price than that paid for the con- 
tingent rice.'% 

In Von Hohendorff’s plan, the task of the residents was to give the 
regents one-third of the payment for rice in advance, one-third when half 
the amount of rice was delivered, and one-third when all the contingents 
were fulfilled, from this the regents should in turn pay the populace.'”” To 
deter the regents and residents from taking a share of it, whether through 
extortion or corruption, the Batavia High Government proclaimed that, 
were the regents or residents or any other Company personnel to take a 
share or deduct some payment for the rice delivered, the deliverer could 
complain to the authorities in Semarang or Batavia.'** Those who violat- 
ed the regulation would be demoted and even deported or banished.'” 

To prevent other corruption among Company personnel, in 1756 the 
Semarang authorities also stipulated that the regents should issue receipts 
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to the residents, written in Javanese and stamped with their own seals, 
specifying how much they had received from the latter. In their turn, the 
residents should send these receipts to the Semarang government." 

This paved the way for the Company authorities again to pay the cul- 
tivators for the contingent rice via the regents. Well aware that these local 
lords used to pay 5 rix-dollars or less to the commoners for every coyang 
of rice and pocket the rest for themselves, they foresaw that under the new 
scheme, the regents would be as exploitative as private rice-buyers had 
been under its 1748 counterpart.'!! Nevertheless, the Batavia authorities 
cast aside this consideration, maintaining that the general population, 
“following the nature of matters, would rather be exploited by their own 
regent than an extortionary European or someone of another nation” .!” 

The authorities in Batavia and Semarang also desisted from trying to 
acquire rice from the Mataram realm. The rice contingents from these 
lands were re-installed with the 1754 scheme. The coastal personnel only 
tried to buy rice from the lands of the susuhunan and sultan when there 
was insufficient rice on the Pasisir. This measure was avoided as far as pos- 
sible because of the relatively higher charges incurred for transportation.” 

When the new rice scheme was first launched, the contingent was a 
total of 5,515 coyangs.'* From 1755 to 1759, the Company also in- 
creased the contingent price from 10 to 20 rix-dollars per coyang to stim- 
ulate the inhabitants’ enthusiasm for rice cultivation.''* These years were 
the recovery period for the Pasisir. It had suffered heavy attacks by 
Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara, especially between 1751 and 1754 
before they signed peace agreements with the Company in 1755 and 
1757 respectively. The payment for rice was reduced to 15 rix-dollars a 
coyang from 1760 when there were abundant rice supplies in the Com- 
pany warehouses and also increasing private exports of rice from the 
Pasisir.'!° 


Cotton yarn, indigo and cardamom 


The energies of the Batavia and Semarang authorities were largely 
absorbed by the organization of rice procurement from the Pasisir in the 
first decade of the Company rule there. With its settlement in 1754 fol- 
lowed by the peace agreement with the leading Mataram rebels in 1755 
and 1757, Company administrators were also more encouraged to 
acquire more of different types of products on the Pasisir by the late 
1750s. They focused particularly on expanding the yields of first grade 
indigo and cotton yarn, two products of which there was a dearth of sup- 
plies from the Batavia and Priangan lands. 

From the late 1750s, the Semarang ministers increased the indigo con- 
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tingent for Kudus, Pekalongan, and Pati and began to impose indigo 
deliveries on Jepara and Juwana. Through their efforts, the total amount 
of indigo contingent increased from 23 picols in 1744 to 70 in 1761.'” 
To increase yields, in August 1761, Batavia ordered the Semarang govern- 
ment to pay up to 32 stivers a lb for first grade indigo when the regular 
purchase price was no more than 30 stivers.''* The Company also set up 
indigo preparation workshops (indigo makerijen) in Tegal and Pasuruan in 
this period." 

Simultaneously, cotton yarn was also imposed as contingent in more 
coastal districts. The Semarang government rescinded the deliveries of 
dried fish, venison, and palm sugar by Sumenep and Pamekasan, 
demanding an increase from 20 to 25 picols, and from 10 to 12 picols of 
cotton yarn respectively from the two regencies.’” At this juncture, cot- 
ton yarn was imposed as contingent in Semarang (12 picols), Kaliwungu 
(16 picols), Jepara (16 picols), Madura (20 picols) and Pekalongan (4 
picols) in the late 1750s and early 1760s.’ By 1761, the total amount of 
cotton yarn the Company obtained through contingent was 105 picols.'” 

This would seem to have been a response to the market. Cotton yarn 
had become even more marketable in the Netherlands in the 1760s. In 
1761, the governor-general noted that the popularity of the product there 
had generated a 237 per cent profit for the Company, but that the sup- 
plies so far were insufficient to satisfy the demands.'?? Hence he proposed 
to increase the purchase price to facilitate acquisition, particularly for that 
from the Pasisir and Cirebon where the prices for cotton yarn were low- 
est so far.'4 

Coastal residents were also drawn into the fervour to procure more of 
the product. From 1761, they were ordered to buy up cotton yarn in their 
residencies and were obliged to submit a fixed quantity of cotton yarns 
annually, namely, 


gezaghebber in Oosthoek 16 picols 
Gresik resident 40 picols 
Rembang resident 4 picols 
Juwana resident 4 picols 
Jepara resident 12 picols 
Demak resident 4 picols 
Pekalongan resident 4 picols 
Tegal resident 16 picols.' 


Governor Vos also adjured the Mataram rulers to increase their deliveries 
of cotton yarn when he visited both of them in 1765.6 During the 
second half of the eighteenth century, the Company acquired cotton yarn 
largely from the Mataram lands, either through Tegal (via a land route, 
generally from Banyumas, Panjerlan, and Dayaluhur after 1772)'” or 
Gresik (along the Solo River).' 
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The Company demands for pepper were more or less fulfilled from the 
supplies obtained from the Mataram realm in the 1750s-1770s period. 
Cardamom, the other product the Batavia authorities tried to acquire 
from the Pasisir to fulfil the demand in the Netherlands, was mainly gath- 
ered in the wild in east Java in the 1750s.'” A small quantity was also cul- 
tivated in the Mataram realm and brought to Tegal where the Company 
made the purchases." Javanese cardamom became very popular in the 
Netherlands in this decade, prompting the Gentlemen Seventeen to 
demand unlimited amounts of the commodity in the 1758 and 1759 pur- 
chase orders.'*' In these couple of years, the Semarang ministers tried to 
stimulate the Sumenep and Pasuruan regents to cultivate cardamom but 
their lands were not suitable for the purpose.'” Hence, the Batavia 
authorities ordered their subordinate personnel on the Pasisir, Cirebon, 
and the Batavia and Priangan lands to increase the purchase price from 
51/4 to 12 rix-dollars a picol of cardamom to boost the deliveries and man- 
aged to send 562!/2 lb of the product to the Netherlands in 1759.'* 

The Gentlemen Seventeen demanded more cardamom in their 1761 
order for goods.’ To increase yields, the Batavia authorities gave the 
Semarang government cardamom seeds from Malabar to experiment with 
planting them on Java’s Northeast Coast in 1763, but this was not suc- 
cessful.'** After Governor Vos’s visit to his court in 1765, the sultan also 
promised to try to grow cardamom, which had not previously been culti- 
vated in his realm.'° Following the Company’s victory in the first 
Blambangan expedition in 1769, Batavia also instructed Major Colmond 
who led the troops to send as much cardamom as he could from the new 
conquest.'” He had already obtained 300 picols of the commodity and 
estimated that up to 500 picols might be gathered.'* 

The most urgent problem was that yields dwindled fast since the prod- 
uct was gathered in the wild. In 1771, Surabaya gezaghebber Luzac 
reported that there was little cardamom now in Blambangan.'” As a con- 
sequence of this dearth, private exports of cardamom from the Pasisir 
were prohibited from 1774 to ensure that the Company could obtain all 
the supplies.” In the expectation encouraging the inhabitants to gather 
cardamom in the forests and increase deliveries to the Company, the 
Batavia authorities also increased the purchase price of cardamom from 
f 9.12 in 1755," to f 30 in 1774 to f 50 per 100 lb in 1778.'” To meet 
the increasing demands for cardamom from the Netherlands, which 
peaked at 5,000 lb in 1778, the High Government also ordered its sub- 
ordinates in Ceylon, Cirebon, the Batavia and the Priangan lands as well 
as those on the Pasisir to start cultivating cardamom in the late 1770s.'* 
Cardamom plants were sent from Malabar as part of experimentation in 
cultivating the commodity. 
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The watchword: cost-efficiency 


What is interesting about the Company’s product acquisition on the 
Pasisir is how the Batavia and Semarang authorities did not necessarily try 
to involve their personnel more directly in the production and gathering 
process, even in cases when they possessed the ability and expertise to 
have done so. The emphasis lay not so much direct management as on the 
most cost-efficient way to procure the products. If the Company admin- 
istration observed that the regents could furnish products efficiently, they 
were left to manage the production and deliveries. Otherwise, the resi- 
dents would be instructed to intervene more directly. Nevertheless, the 
Batavia and Semarang authorities would readily revert to dependence on 
the bupatis if residents failed to meet expectations. 

We have already seen such an approach in the various Company 
schemes to obtain rice on the coast. The Batavia High Government tried 
to rely on the residents and authorized buyers to obtain rice supplies 
when it noted the extortionary practices of the regents with which they 
harassed the inhabitants. However, when they realized that the former 
group was not above such coercive practices themselves, the Batavia 
authorities reverted to dependence on the bupatis, a move which would 
also help them to maintain goodwill with the latter. 

A similar course of action is also observed in the way the Company 
acquired timber on the Pasisir. At the outset of their rule in the 1740s, the 
Semarang ministers did not recommend allowing Company personnel to 
replace the regents and be involved more directly in the acquisition of 
timber, maintaining that the costs would not be reduced if they them- 
selves paid wages to the loggers and also bought the buffaloes needed for 
hauling the wood.'* Consequently, until the end of eighteenth century, 
only in Rembang did the resident become directly involved in the pay- 
ment to the forest people, an arrangement set up by Speelman when he 
took over the business in late 1670s." 

As for indigo, the Batavia authorities had placed indigo supervisors 
(indigo makers) — overseers of the cultivation of indigo plants and prepa- 
ration of indigo — in the regencies of Kudus, Kaliwungu, Pekalongan, 
Pati, Wiradesa, and Pemalang since they began to produce the dye for the 
Company in the early eighteenth century. Their main task was to train 
locals to produce dry indigo. However as early as 1744, or a year after the 
Company rule was imposed on the Pasisir, Sterrenberg proposed the abo- 
lition of the positions of these overseers in the indigo-producing districts 
and putting the bupatis in charge of producing and delivering the prod- 
uct instead. According to the commander, not only were many of these 
Europeans who were appointed indigo supervisors inexpert in indigo pro- 
duction and had to “learn from the Javanese instead of being the instruc- 
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tors themselves”, but also “having these indigo supervisors so far inland 
will only allow them to perpetrate all kinds of enormities” as they would 
also usually “take a couple of hundred people into their private service as 
domestic help”, leading to many complaints and great estrangement on 
the part of the populace. The commander was convinced that, without 
the presence of these supervisors, indigo production would double.” 

Sterrenberg’s proposal was not adopted at this point. Nonetheless, 
when the ex-governor of Semarang, Hartingh, made a similar appeal in 
1761, Batavia ordered the coastal government to remove the indigo 
supervisors from most regencies.'“* From then on, these personnel were 
only employed in places which were newly drawn into the production of 
indigo for the Company, as in Pasuruan in 1761, to train the inhabitants 
to prepare dry indigo.” 

However, as the Gentlemen Seventeen — the board of the Company in 
the Netherlands — demanded more of the dye from the Indies in the late 
1770s and the Pasisir indigo production acquired a greater importance for 
the Company, indigo supervisors were recontracted to work here.’ A 
Dutch subject (burger) Dirk Slootman and a former security officer (con- 
stabel) Abraham Torop, who had years of experience working at the indi- 
go preparation plants in Tegal and Jepara were appointed: Slootman in 
the western Pasisir to oversee the indigo cultivation and preparation of the 
Pekalongan, Wiradesa, Pemalang, and Brebes regencies; and Torop in the 
eastern Pasisir, overseeing that of Jepara, Kudus, and Pati.'*! The indigo 
production at Tegal, which was doing well at that juncture, remained 
under its own regents.'” 

The plan was a disappointment. These indigo supervisors did not live 
up to the expectations. Despite Torop’s presence, the quality of indigo 
produced in Jepara did not improve.'* In 1791, Governor Van Over- 
straten reported that the indigo prepared in the district was much more 
inferior to that from the rest of the Pasisir. Apparently Jepara indigo could 
only yield 44-50 stivers per lb at sales, when Pekalongan indigo fetched 
140-170 stivers and Tegal 140-180 stivers per lb. 

Van Overstraten hence proposed that, for those comptoirs where the 
dye did not fetch good prices, the indigo production should be left in the 
hands of the regents as in Tegal.'* The governor also sent some subordi- 
nates of the Jepara and Juwana regents to Tegal to see how indigo produc- 
tion was organized by the bupatis there to prepare them to take charge of 
the enterprise in their regencies.!* Beginning in 1792, the Jepara regent 
took charge of the indigo cultivation and preparation in his district.'*° 


Company’s bully tactics and limitations I: pepper, sugar, cotton yarn 


The Company administrators could generally obtain sufficient amounts 
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of products from the contingents and forced deliveries. If not, they would 
either claim a monopoly or impose a temporary ban on the export of the 
particular item or resort to a combination of these methods. There were 
some limits to such bully tactics. In the face of evasion and resistance 
from the producing sector and other trading interests, Company person- 
nel often found that they had to make compromises with them. 

As mentioned earlier, to protect the Batavia and Priangan sugar indus- 
try, the High Government would only allow imports of Pasisir sugar to 
Batavia in the particular years when the sugar production in the former 
places could not meet the sugar demand from the Netherlands. At times, 
it would even ban sugar exports from the Pasisir to ensure that Batavia 
had its supplies. 

The sugar production and trade on the Pasisir was thus constantly dis- 
rupted because of the arbitrary way the prohibition on sugar exports was 
alternately imposed and lifted. Between 1751 and 1754, for instance, 
Batavia bought up most of the Pasisir sugar as sugar production in Batavia 
and Priangan was affected by the confusion and aftermath of the Banten 
revolt.!” However, when it noted that there was an over-production of 
sugar in 1755, the High Government ordered a reduction in the number 
of sugar-mills on Java’s Northeast Coast from thirteen to seven.'* It also 
banned Pasisir sugar imports to Batavia in 1756, only to lift the embargo 
two years later in December 1758 when the Gentlemen Seventeen 
demanded more than 10,000,000 Ib of sugar from its usual 5,000,000 
lb.1° 

The High Government was to suffer the backlash of its own capricious 
measures in 1777. The Gentlemen Seventeen ordered so much sugar in 
that year that Batavia tried to press Jepara sugar-millers to supply 3,000 
kanassers or 1,125,000 lb of first grade powder sugar. However, the sugar 
they sent was adulterated. Jepara resident Van der Beke explained that he 
did not have a leg to stand on since the Company had earlier restricted 
sugar production. Moreover, they had exported most of the first grade 
sugar, having developed a lucrative export trade in the commodity with 
Melaka and other regional ports, where they could often make 40 to 50 
per cent more profits than on sales to the Company.'® 

In the case of pepper, besides the 10,000 picols of the contingent, the 
1743 treaty also stipulated that the susuhunan should endeavour to 
expand pepper cultivation in his realm and the Company would in turn 
buy up all the pepper delivered by the court. This time, the Batavia 
authorities found themselves hoist with their own petard. When the 
yields of long pepper in Mataram far surpassed the amount needed for the 
Company purposes, as happened in 1764, 1774, 1779, and 1780, Batavia 
did not dare reject the deliveries but accepted them “in moderation”. 
This was to avoid “offending” the rulers who might otherwise refuse to 
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deliver the product in future or stop promoting the cultivation of long 
pepper.’ In such years when production exceeded the Netherlands 
demands, Batavia would also allow pepper exports by private traders.'® 

When there was need to fetch more pepper from the Pasisir, the 
Company administrators often found that they had to increase the pur- 
chase prices. For instance, when it could not acquire enough cubeb pep- 
per for the Netherlands in 1759, the Batavia High Government offered a 
dramatic raise in price from 51/4 to 12 rix-dollars a picol.'“ In 1778, it 
also increased the price of round (ronde) pepper from 5 to 7 rix-dollars 
per picol and from 5 to 6 rix-dollars respectively for every picol of long 
and cubeb pepper on the Pasisir in 1778 to meet the Netherlands demand 
of 15,000 lb long pepper and of 10,000 lb the cubeb variety.'® 

In its pursuit of cotton yarn, the Batavia High Government tried to 
obtain as much of these supplies as possible by exacting high taxes on 
their export in the 1740s and early 1750s: 25 per cent tolls were levied on 
the Javanese cotton yarn compared to the regular 8 per cent on most com- 
modities.'% From 1754, the Semarang government imposed a flat rate of 
10 rix-dollars per picol of cotton yarn, all grades alike. That is, 25, 33, 50, 
62.5, and 100 per cent export tolls were for the first, second, third, 
fourth, and “dispense” qualities of the yarns respectively. This effectively 
raised the tariffs of the coarser yarns.'” These measures were not effective 
however. The coastal regents were also less than satisfactory in delivering 
their contingents of cotton yarn. 

Hence, beginning in 1761, Batavia banned the trade in this commod- 
ity on the Pasisir until the Company received its full contingent.’ 
Simultaneously, a complete interdiction was imposed on trade in cotton 
yarns throughout the entire Indonesian Archipelago. The monopoly did 
not always work. The Batavia authorities observed that cotton yarn was 
imported from Palembang to Batavia in 1768.'° 

In 1748, a high export toll of 25 per cent was also imposed on cotton 
textiles which were woven from the yarn to reduce the demand for the lat- 
ter.” While it initially permitted coloured textiles to be freely traded, the 
export of these goods was also heavily taxed when Company personnel 
discovered that some Chinese traders were skilled in dyeing the cloth and 
washing the dye out after exporting them. 


Company’s bully tactics and limitations II: timber 


The way Company personnel had to compromise with practical situa- 
tions could also be observed in their efforts to manage timber resources 
on the Pasisir. Although the 1743 treaty stipulated that wood on the 
north coast would now belong to the Company in its entirety, they 
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accommodated the timber needs of private traders for vessel construc- 
tion.'”! The latter’s shipping trade was important to the Company not 
only because of the tolls it generated but also the real needs for their mer- 
cantile activities to supplement its own shipping. The Dutch vessels were 
used mainly to transport goods and provisions for the consumption of 
Company personnel. It was the private shipping trade which sustained 
the general population in the various offices in the Indonesian 
Archipelago, particularly Batavia, the eastern Indonesian Archipelago and 
Melaka, and kept the economies running.'” 

From the 1770s, the Batavia and Semarang authorities realized that 
deforestation had truly taken a toll on the Pasisir and implemented a 
series of measures to conserve the local forests. In doing so, they still paid 
heed to the necessity to furnish the timber requirements of private ship- 
ping interests. Limits were set only on the construction of bigger vessels 
but not the smaller ones which could carry goods to the various ports in 
the archipelago. In March 1774, as a means to conserve forests, the Bata- 
via High Government imposed a 10 per cent tax on all private vessels con- 
structed on Java’s Northeast Coast, larger than 8 lasts.'% A year and a half 
later, it abolished this tax for some vessels “to enable the expansion of pri- 
vate navigation and commerce”.'“ The Batavia authorities also passed reg- 
ulations to prevent sales of vessels to people not under Company jurisdic- 
tion to restrict timber use among Company subjects.'” Indeed, it is prob- 
ably because of these and later policies to conserve heavy wood for 
Company use that bigger Javanese vessels seem to have “vanished” in the 
eighteenth century.'”° 

In 1777, following the report by Domis, Keyzer, and Van Hogendorp, 
residents of Gresik, Juwana, and Rembang respectively, on the critical 
state of deforestation of coastal forests, the High Government prohibited 
the building of vessels larger than 10 lasts on the Pasisir to conserve the 
use of heavy wood for the Company.'” Nevertheless, it was wary that this 
might obstruct private shipping activities between the Pasisir and Batavia. 
As such, it completely retracted the 10 per cent tax on newly-constructed 
vessels. The implicit aim was to encourage private shippers to procure 
heavy wood from Mataram.’* A shipper might not build vessels larger 
than 10 lasts using wood from the Pasisir forests, but he could do so with 
timber from those in Mataram. Noting that there was a lack of mast wood 
on the market at this point, the Batavia authorities also sold the parts to 
private shippers for vessel-construction as a means to promote shipping.'” 

Another major survey of the Pasisir forests was made a decade later in 
1787. The objective of the inspection was to find out how to conserve 
these forests by way of regulating their exploitation. Its main aim was to 
ensure that the Company would continuously have sufficient supplies of 
heavy timber for ship construction.'*’ Although the High Government 
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imposed further restrictions, the private shippers were still not banned 
from constructing vessels. Those who wanted to build ships bigger than 
7 fathoms in length would need a licence from the Batavia authorities. 
Additionally, private interests could build only eight vessels of 10 fathoms 
and above, and fourteen of 8 to 9 fathoms per year.'*! 

Pertinently, the Company personnel did not deprive private timber 
merchants of a share in the Pasisir timber in their forest conservation poli- 
cies. After the Company gained control of the coast, these traders contin- 
ued to enjoy relative freedom to cut wood in Company forests. It was the 
timber supplies they brought which relieved the construction needs of the 
inhabitants of Batavia. 

Although deforestation became a real threat during the 1770s, these 
timber merchants could still conduct their trade freely. Domis, Keyzer, 
and Van Hogendorp spoke in their favour in the 1777 survey report: 
these traders did not venture into the Company forests in Juwana or into 
those in the central and western Pasisir such as Jepara, Semarang, Peka- 
longan, and Tegal. Though some of them, like Chinese inhabitants of 
Juwana Lim Tjitjoe and Tan Tinseeng, cut wood in Rembang, 
Pajangkungan, Lasem, and Tuban, the wood was reportedly of poor qual- 
ity, which easily split or was hollow inside, and hence was unacceptable 
for Company purposes.'” The residents maintained that, by removing 
these types of wood, these traders in fact “helped the Company fell ‘bad 
trees’ which obstructed forest regeneration and also provided an extra 
means of livelihood for villagers in the vicinity”.'*® 

Moreover, the residents reported, Tan Soenko, a Gresik Chinese, and 
other dealers from Rembang, Pajangkungan, Tuban, and Lasem also tend- 
ed to acquire heavy wood in such Mataram districts as Jipang and Blora 
and brought the wood for sale in Batavia, ultimately benefiting the 
Company." These merchants would log in the areas “located far away 
from the forests where wood for the Company was cut”. The regents in 
these districts also benefited from this trade since the dealers had to lease 
the use of these forests from them.'* 

Indeed, Domis, Keyzer, and Van Hogendorp stated that, if the private 
wood trade was hampered, the coastal stretch from Tuban to Pajang- 
kungan would be depopulated, and trading activities in this region would 
also grind to a standstill. The logging population would leave and settle 
in the Mataram districts of Jipang and Blora. So would those who built 
vessels for a living. Mercantile interests would probably move to places 
where they could trade timber or construct vessels.'*° Ultimately the 
Company’s income from syahbandarship would be affected, not to men- 
tion the supply of products as rice, salt, tamarind, oil, and wood from 
these districts to the Batavia market.'*’ In support of the residents’ con- 
clusions, the Semarang ministers proposed that the Company should gen- 
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erally allow this state of things to persist, only keeping an eye on the pri- 
vate timber trade to ensure that the forests were not exhausted too soon.'** 

While admitting that private logging on the Pasisir disadvantaged the 
Company, insofar as the wood acquired could be reserved for its uses in 
future, the Semarang ministers maintained that it was impossible to pre- 
vent these activities in the extensive area of the Tuban, Lasem, Rembang 
and Pajangkungan districts.” Furthermore, if the Company was to for- 
bid the regents to lease wood villages and forests, it would “make them 
disinclined if not averse towards the Company”.'” Hence, the Batavia 
High Government did not make major changes to the status quo. It only 
banned the private export of heavy wood as swalpen, big Tinkam planks 
and balks, from Java for the time being.'”! 

More severe measures were taken a decade later in 1787 when the 
deforestation problem worsened. The Batavia authorities restricted the 
private wood trade to the east Java. They also limited the number of 
shiploads of timber to nineteen per year and spelled out specifically that 
each vessel should make only one trip annually.'!” Nevertheless, the Bata- 
via authorities relaxed the regulations two years later and allowed these 
vessels two instead of one trip per year following a plea from Semarang on 
behalf of private timber merchants. The Semarang ministers expostulated 
that the private vessels were mostly without any cover and hence the 
wood would rot faster because of exposure. They also maintained that 
these timber merchants usually brought light wood and hence granting 
them two trips per year would not harm the Company acquisition of 
heavy wood.” 


Company’s bully tactics and limitations IIT: rice 


The limited extent to which the Company could exercise its will over the 
Pasisir commercial activities was probably most pronounced in_ its 
attempts to control rice trade. The contingent system imposed structural 
constraints on the Company’s rice acquisition. The Pasisir personnel 
could not simply buy up rice as they saw fit. During 1767, expecting bad 
rice harvest, the Semarang government instructed the Tegal and 
Pekalongan residents to pay prices higher than the usual 20 per coyang of 
rice to accumulate sufficient supplies for Company purposes. It turned 
out to be a blunder on the part of the Semarang authorities who were 
then admonished by the Gentlemen Seventeen.'* Five years later, in 
1772, the alarm was real when the coastal personnel experienced the most 
severe rice shortage during their rule on the Pasisir so far. Surabaya geza- 
ghebber, Luzac, suggested his superiors in Semarang to raise the purchase 
prices for rice to stock up more grain for Batavia. The Semarang govern- 
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ment rejected the proposal for fear that the Oosthoek regents would then 
fail to fulfil their rice contingent and possibly also because the memory of 
the Gentlemen Seventeen’s reprimand over the 1767 case still rankled. 
The Surabaya gezaghebber was instructed only to ban the rice export but 
not to undertake the buy-up. A month later, it turned out that the sup- 
plies to Batavia were really too little and Luzac had to buy rice at a high 
price of 50 rix-dollars per coyang from Mataram.!° 

The Semarang administrators also had to take into account the reper- 
cussions on their tax-farming income should they prohibit rice exports. 
The income of syahbandars depended mainly on private exports of rice, 
the dominant commodity of the Pasisir. A sustained ban on rice exports 
would translate into a lower income for the Company since tax-farmers 
of syahbandarships would ask, legitimately, for remissions.’*° Consequent- 
ly, Company administrators would swiftly lift the interdiction once sup- 
plies for the Company were sufficient or if there was some hope of better 
harvest in the near future.'” 

At times, the syahbandars’ considerations overrode those of the Com- 
pany and caused the latter’s attempts to manipulate the flow of rice in the 
region to backfire. To encourage traders to send rice to its more crucial 
settlements in Batavia, Ambon and Banda as opposed to Banten, Palem- 
bang, Bawean, Banjarmasin, Melaka and the like, the Company adminis- 
tration on the coast levied a 2 rix-dollars toll per coyang for rice exports 
to Batavia, Ambon, and Banda; as opposed to 6 for exports to Banten and 
10 for exports to Palembang, Bawean, Banjarmasin, Melaka and other 
places.'"* The syahbandars would however encourage traders to send the 
grain to the latter places to boost their income. If the Company were to 
ban the rice trade to these places to ensure that Batavia population had 
sufficient rice, the syahbandars would then clamour for remission of their 
lease-money.'” 

While Company administrators would ban rice exports during bad 
harvests, their timing had to be right. Prices of the grain on the market 
would increase during a period of interdiction and rice merchants, both 
on the Pasisir and in Batavia, would hoard rice to keep prices high.” 
Some Chinese rice dealers would even stock up the rice from the villages 
they leased from the coastal regents and buy up those in neighbouring vil- 
lages. This took place in Demak and other regencies in 1772 and 1773 
when harvests were bad. According to Van der Burgh, the regents were 
obliged by their own tenants to buy rice to fulfil their contingent for the 
Company when the price of the grain was at its most expensive.”” 

The governor tried to counter such practices by stipulating that, the 
lease of rice-yielding villages and pasars must not be paid in cash but in 
rice, accounted at 10 Spanish rials or 13/3 rix-dollars per coyang of rice. 
If the village leaseholder could not pay in kind, he would be liable to pay 
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25 Spanish rials for every coyang of which he fell short, whether the har- 
vest was good or bad and whether rice was cheap or expensive. The gov- 
ernor’s intention was to benefit the regents, since they would get 15 rix- 
dollars per coyang of contingent rice and could hence have enough to pay 
for rice if they had to buy from their tenants.” 

His scheme was not implemented until the governorship of Greeve.”” 
Even then, it did not work well. In 1799, on a survey commission to the 
Oosthoek, Van Jsseldijk noted that big rice merchants continued to 
hoard rice in times of bad harvest to keep prices high to obtain greater 
profits. The payment for village leases in rice was apparently not applied, 
or only in part. To fulfil his contingent, the first regent of Surabaya, 
Cakranegara, was obliged to buy rice at a much higher price from them. 
In these situations, rice was often bought with loans which were charged 
at high interest.” 

Occasionally, to accumulate enough rice, the Company would demand 
the stock for which private dealers had already paid an advance. Once 
they bought up enough to cover the Company shortage, the Semarang 
ministers would request the purchase be stopped immediately so that the 
grain could be released again on the private market. Their concern was to 
prevent the private merchants from becoming so “disadvantaged” because 
of Company purchases that “they might become less zealous when we 
seek their assistance to acquire products in future”.?° Indeed, it was these 
merchants whom the coastal personnel counted on to buy extra rice for 
Batavia and other offices. Although the Company needs were its priority, 
the Semarang government tried as far as possible not to cause too much 
discomfort to private merchants or jeopardize the Company-private rela- 
tionship. Though frustrated by some hoarding manoeuvres resorted to by 
private rice merchants, Company administrators had to cooperate with 
them and accommodate their concerns in most times. 

Ultimately, the Company could not exercise too much control over the 
regional rice market. Palembang, Siak, Riau-Johor, Melaka, and Borneo 
depended heavily on rice supplies from central and east Java, the rice bowl 
in the region.” The Semarang government was wary of traders from these 
regions as they might bring goods over on which the Company claimed 
monopoly, like opium and tin.”” Too many prohibitions would harm 
diplomatic relations. The Palembang sultan, for instance, threatened to 
buy rice from Siam in 1745 if he did not get supplies from Java." In 
1772, the Company granted his subjects the right to buy rice on the 
Pasisir although the harvests were not good, for reasons of political 
alliance and a weather-eye on the tin-rice trade.” A prolonged ban in rice 
exports might also invite piracy problems. When Company relations with 
Johor-Riau became increasingly hostile in the late 1770s, it prohibited 
rice exports to the region, only to let loose a reign of piracy on the Java 
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Sea.” The workings of the regional economy had their own rhythm 
which the Company could not risk interrupting at will. 


Implications for regents 


The system of collecting products bore most heavily on the coastal 
bupatis. Stated in the contracts they signed with the Company (acte van 
verband) at the commencement of their term of office were the quantities 
and types of product they should deliver by October each year.”!! But 
these contracts were not the be-all and end-all. What was stipulated on 
paper had to be adjusted in real life. 

The Batavia authorities tended to grant requests for remissions during 
bad harvests as to the Surabaya regents in 1762 and 1763, and to the 
Tuban, Sidayu, Lamongan, Gresik, and Surabaya regents in 1767.7" They 
also did so after war-torn years as a means of relief for the regents and 
inhabitants. For instance, in 1778, Kartanegara, the regent of Malang and 
Ngantang, was exempted from two years’ rice deliveries while his neigh- 
bours in east Blambangan and Lumajang and Banger, who were more 
badly affected by the Blambangan expedition, were given a seven-year 
remission.2% The fear was that the inhabitants would run away to other 
districts were they too hard-pressed in such times of difficulties, “ulti- 
mately harming the Company interests when areas in these districts turn 
into wasteland”.?" 

When deforestation problems on the Pasisir became increasingly acute 
in the 1770s, the Semarang government revoked the former system where 
regents of timber-yielding districts should deliver all the wood they could 
cut and haul with the number of buffaloes they bought with the 6,000 
Spanish rials’ payment from the Company. It stipulated a fixed annual 
contingent for the regents and also drew up a price-list for the various 
types of timber in 1778. The regents would be paid 50 per cent more than 
the regular prices for the extra wood they delivered.” 


Wood contingent stipulated in 1778" 


regency/lurahs no. of balks 
Brebes 500 
Pekalongan and Batang 800 
Kendal, Kaliwungu and Semarang 1,000 
Jepara 2,000 
Kudus 500 
Pati 900 
Juwana 300 
the four forest lurahs in Rembang 2,000 
Lasem 600 
Tuban 1,000 


total 10,600 
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When the Pasisir forests became more and more denuded in the 1780s, 
the Company also exempted or reduced the amount of wood coastal 
regents had to deliver, in view of the longer distance and greater efforts 
they needed to haul the logs from forests situated further inland.” At 
their request, the regents were also excused from providing the manpow- 
er needed to ship wood from the Pasisir to Batavia from 1787.7!* Simul- 
taneously, they were paid a higher price for the wood purchased by the 
Company over and above the contingent.” Company administrators on 
the coast had granted these concessions so that the forest people would 
not feel too pressurized as this would in turn result in “adverse conse- 
quences” for the Company.””” 

The coastal bupatis also enjoyed exemptions in deliveries when their 
attention was required for other agricultural matters. The Kendal regent 
was exempted from rice deliveries from 1771 to 1773 to give him the 
chance to repair the waterworks in his district.”! His counterpart in 
Batang also received a reduction from 125 to 75 coyangs of rice deliver- 
ies annually from 1781 to 1786 because of problems caused by war in the 
years prior to 1781, exacerbated by the bad administration by previous 
regents.” 

If bupatis had difficulty in fulfilling deliveries and asked for remissions, 
the Semarang government would do its utmost to accommodate their 
requests. While the Company generally refused to accept cash payments 
in place of the contingent, the Semarang ministers allowed the regents of 
Pekalongan and Batang to pay for their 1777 arrears of 398 balks at 
f 2.10 per balk as there was no urgent need for the timber. A similar 
request by the Rembang blandongers in that year was turned down only 
because the Company shipyard in the district had need of the balks.’ 

The coastal ministers were especially lenient about the arrears in indi- 
go deliveries. When the Pasuruan regent could not submit the full indigo 
contingent in the late 1760s, Governor Vos was most accommodating. In 
his memorandum to his successor, Van der Burgh, he advised that: 


It is a known fact that indigo production is a burden on the local people. 
Although the Company had paid for the indigo contingent, the Pasuruan 
regent has not been able to balance the payment for a long time. My sugges- 
tion is, for those places where the production of indigo is not running 
smoothly yet, we should only ask for a small contingent from the regents so 
that they can manage to deliver it. If they have not managed to do so after 
some time, the residents should not be resentful but assist them in every way. 
We should also express our compliments to those regents who manage to 
deliver indigo.” 


Van der Burgh turned out to be more stringent towards the coastal bupa- 
tis than Vos. Observing that many regents had incurred arrears in the con- 
tingent of various products during the past two years, he sent circulars to 
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these bupatis in 1774, threatening to dismiss them if they did not fulfil 
their deliveries.”° However, reflecting on his ten-year governorship in 
1780, he wrote: 


All these products [...] can be fulfilled without heavy burden or difficulty, dur- 
ing good harvest and as long as the land and people flourish. But during bar- 
ren times, unexpected troubles or high death tolls among the natives, con- 
cession must be made. Although I have managed to make the regents clear 
their deficit in deliveries, I think it is better from time to time, should it be 
necessary, to grant some reduction than to let the arrears accumulate. I have 
experience of how difficult it is to settle the deficit, and that some regents 
have grown dispirited while others, who have the ambition but no power to 
fulfil the arrears have demanded too much from their people, and the com- 
moners have found it easier to run away, than to give more of their harvest 
than is required by the adat or the custom.” 


His successor Siberg shared similar views, stating that during bad harvests 
it would be better to forgo the arrears in deliveries than let them accumu- 
late and “render the regents despondent”.”” 

In general, the contingents of the coastal regents remained unchanged 
during the Company rule. The Batavia High Government avoided 
increasing their burden unnecessarily. It rejected Governor Van Ossen- 
berch’s 1763 proposal to increase the contingents on indigo and cotton 
yarn when the supplies were sufficient to cover Company's needs.”* 
Instead, care was taken to balance the demands for products from the 
regents. In 1758, when Company administrators imposed more wood 
deliveries from Tuban, Lasem, Brebes, and Kendal, they simultaneously 
decreased their rice contingent.” When they wanted more indigo or cot- 
ton yarn from Sumenep, Pamekasan, Kaliwungu, Semarang, Wiradesa, 
Kudus, Pati, and Pasuruan in the early 1760s and 1770s, they reduced the 
contingent of such other products as from the regencies as rice, wood and 
other foodstufts.”*° 

Although the Semarang authorities were aware that some districts 
could yield more than the stipulated contingent, they did not demand 
more deliveries unless the bupatis were willing to take them on, as did 
those of Pekalongan, Batang, Kendal, Kaliwungu and Semarang who vol- 
untarily took on a greater timber contingent in 1758.%! The Madura 
regent Setiadiningrat also offered to deliver 20 picols of cotton yarn year- 
ly at the Company’s fixed price in 1760 while Kudus regent, Wirya- 
diningrat, undertook more deliveries of wood, cotton yarn and indigo in 
17772" Meanwhile, although the coastal personnel were aware of the 
capacity of Surabaya to yield twice the amount of products in 1771, they 
did not try to impose more deliveries on the regents.”* 

When it considered the reasons legitimate, the Semarang government 
would also appeal to Batavia to grant a permanent decrease in contingent. 
The rice delivery of Tuban was reduced from 200 to 100 coyangs in the 
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late 1750s and from 100 to 60 coyangs in 1777 when the coastal minis- 
ters realized that the regency produced too little rice and the regent had 
to buy from Jipang and other neighbouring places to fulfil his contin- 
gent.* Pekalongan regent Wiranegara also had his rice contingent 
reduced from 125 to 50 coyangs from 1781 when the Company author- 
ities noted that the regency, consisting of many upland areas, was not suit- 
ed to rice cultivation.*® 

This should not be construed as benevolence. As far as possible, the 
business-like Semarang government would try to impose the delivery of 
other products to compensate for those exempted or reduced. The above- 
mentioned Pekalongan regent had to deliver indigo in place of the 75 
coyangs of rice deducted.” In 1755, Pasuruan regent Nitinegara com- 
plained that his contingent of 60 coyangs of rice had proved too burden- 
some for his subjects so that they fled to Bangil and Banger when he 
demanded supplies from them. Governor Hartingh lightened his obliga- 
tion and increased those of the Bangil and Banger regents “to balance up 
the deliveries”.*” The bupatis of Pati, whose timber contingent was 
reduced because of deforestation problems in their districts in 1764, also 
had to deliver more rice as substitute.** 

In general, the regents wielded significant control over the product cul- 
tivation, collection, and delivery process. The coastal Company staff did 
not intervene much. After the 1754 rice scheme was implemented, their 
task was to see to it that the cultivators were paid and that the regents kept 
the rivers, conduits, and waterworks clean and maintained the irrigation 
works in good condition.*” They were also expected to try to encourage 
the regents to expand cultivation in their districts, whether through 
“kindly persuasion” or “serious admonition’. 

In fact, during the fifty-year Company rule of the Pasisir, the Batavia 
High Government dismissed only four regents for their lack in deliveries 
or ineffectualness in managing their districts. It sacked Pemalang Cakra- 
negara in 1755, Lamongan regent in 1769, Batang Ranadiwirya in 1771 
and Tuban Reksanegara in 1773, because the governor complained of 
their failure to fulfil their contingents or pay too little or nothing to the 
commoners for their products, exacerbated by bad administration and 
dismissal of their subordinates without Company approval.”! 

The observation is that, even the mentioned reasons appeared to be 
subsidiary ones. There were instances when the Semarang governors 
would retain regents despite their committing similar faults. In spite of 
his sustaining arrears in contingent supplies and the problem of desertion 
of the inhabitants in his regency, Greeve did not recommend Batavia to 
dismiss Demak second regent Yudanegara, but waited till his death to 
appoint another.” Siberg also appeared forgiving towards the Demak 
regents who often failed to make full deliveries but were loyal to the 
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Company.” Vos did not advise the removal of Surabaya regents, Candra- 
negara and Jayadirana, although he considered them incompetent: the 
first regent tended to be dilatory in his deliveries while the second often 
used. extortion to fulfil his contingents to the Company, consequently 
causing his people to take flight and leave agriculture unattended. 

The first regent was subsequently succeeded by his son Cakranegara 
who was equally if not more inadequate than his father. Cakranegara 
was also said to have been indulgent towards his subordinates and family 
members who behaved oppressively towards the common people, so that 
many fled to other districts.“° Despite his ineffectuality, Cakranegara was 
not dismissed. Instead, he enjoyed a long term of office from 1774 to his 
death in 1793.7” 

Obviously, there was no hard and fast rule for dismissing a regent. 
What appeared to be the crux was the personal relations of the bupati 
with the governor and the personality of the governor. There might also 
have been some elements of corruption here. This will be further dis- 
cussed in Chapter Six. 


Implications for non-Company trading interests 


Earlier sections have shown that, the need of the High Government for 
non-Company supplies of timber for Batavia and non-Company ship- 
ping between the Pasisir and Batavia and other parts of the Indonesian 
Archipelago provided a niche for private wood dealers. It has also been 
shown how the dominance of rice trade on the Pasisir and the Company’s 
income from syahbandarships necessitated the Batavia and Semarang 
authorities to admit space for private rice merchants. 

Company rule over the Pasisir also freed the trade in Indian textiles, 
which had been under Company monopoly after the 1677 Company- 
Mataram treaty, to private market interests on the coast from 1743. The 
only stipulation was that traders should buy these commodities from the 
Company warehouses in Batavia or the Java's Northeast Coast. This was 
also the case with opium. Forty high-ranking Company personnel in the 
Indies set up the Opium Society (Amphioen Societeit) in 1745. From 
then on, this institution would buy up all the opium imported from 
Bengal to Batavia by the Company and sell it to the private traders in the 
town. The latter would in their turn distribute it retail or wholesale to 
other ports in the Indonesian Archipelago as well as to Chinese junks for 
the market in China. 

Certainly, the Company did not dominate every aspect of trade on the 
Pasisir. Up to the late eighteenth century, Company administrators did 
not dabble in the trade in Javanese tobacco and lower grades of Javanese 
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sugar. They failed to corner the market in Javanese textiles and gave up 
trying to dominate the sale and export of salt. Instead they earned from 
tolls and tariffs. Consequently, private trading interests were left with a 
considerable playing field on the coast. 

In the meantime, contrary to the wishes of Company authorities, some 
patterns of regent-trader collaboration persisted. Despite the “admoni- 
tion” and “gentle persuasion” of the Semarang governor, many regents still 
leased out villages to private merchants who were usually Chinese, a prac- 
tice which was still sustained at the end of the eighteenth century.” From 
a 1796 survey, Governor Van Overstraten noted that, from Losari to 
Sidayu, not including Ulujami, 1,134 of the 8,585 villages were leased 
out for a total of 44,462 rix-dollars.’” 

By way of payment for rights over the villages, leaseholders either deliv- 
ered an amount of rice to the regent or paid in cash. To extract products 
from the leased villages, they would pay an advance or give loans or pro- 
visions to the villagers in exchange for a certain amount of their pro- 
duce.”*' After fulfilling the deliveries, if they were obliged to do so, lease- 
holders could do as their pleased with the products. They usually sold 
these goods to bigger Chinese traders or others.”” 

Some smuggling activities persisted despite the Company’s preventive 
measures. When they initially took over the Pasisir in the 1740s, the 
Batavia and Semarang authorities attempted to incorporate the coast into 
their shipping pass system, that is, to coordinate and manage regional 
shipping trade by awarding passes to shippers. Those without a sea pass 
would be prosecuted at the destined port if the latter was ruled or con- 
trolled by the Company. Company administrators on the Pasisir should 
also keep shipping lists which contained information on the names of 
shippers and the goods they carried on board, and send these lists period- 
ically to Batavia to double check with those kept by the syahbandars at 
the ports of destination. This procedure served to verify if what was 
exported. from Java’s Northeast Coast actually reached the specified port. 
Its function was to prevent shippers from sailing to other ports on the way 
banned by the Company to sell their goods.” To top it all, the Semarang 
government also organized periodical patrols at sea with the aid of the 
coastal bupatis. 

The purpose of this manoeuvre was to prevent trade in goods declared 
Company monopolies like opium, tin, and spices. It was also to restrict 
the flow of goods like sugar and pepper in the region, particularly to stop 
them from going to their competitors, the English country-traders, who 
had bases in Bengkulu and also maintained close trading links with ports 
like Riau-Johor.?* The Company’s aim was to maintain its edge over these 
competitors in Europe and other parts of Asia by ensuring that the latter 
could not offer prices lower than it did itself for commodities as spices, 
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sugar and pepper. With a weather-eye for profit, Batavia had tried to 
direct sales of such provisions as rice and arak to Europeans merchants 
through Company personnel to earn hefty profits by hiking the prices. 
The inhabitants in Java were not allowed to sell these items to all the 
incoming ships of foreign European nations, whether English, French, 
Swedes, or Danish. These were obliged to procure supplies from the 
Company warehouses in Batavia at the stipulated prices.”*° 

Despite such precautions, smuggling activities were still regularly 
encountered.” In the 1760s particularly, Chinese traders were caught 
exporting long and cubeb pepper.”** Regional princes like Raja Alam and 
Raja Mohamet Ali from Borneo also brought opium to Surabaya despite 
the prohibition.*” Indeed, since the late 1750s, Hartingh had been 
reporting to Batavia about the difficulty in stemming smuggling entirely 
because “it is impossible for the residents to keep a pertinent eye on all 
rivers, estuaries, and creeks”. What happened was that English country- 
traders had become more active in the Indonesian Archipelago after the 
English power acquired the rule over Bengal in 1757.%*' The direct impact 
of their activities in Java was the creation of an alternative market for pep- 
per and source of opium. 

Traders could apparently bypass the tolls, control and limitations at 
Company ports by conducting business on some islands off Java. Bawean 
was one such hot spot at which traders from Java, Borneo, the Melaka 
Straits, eastern Indonesian Archipelago as well as from the English terri- 
tory in Bengkulu met to exchange goods.”” The south coast of Java was 
another rendezvous for traders who wanted to evade the Company’s tax- 
ation net. Nusa Barung, Nusa Kembangan as well as some of the few nav- 
igable coasts like Pacitan served as smugglers’ havens in this region.” The 
coastal administrators suspected that the Karimunjawa islands off 
Semarang and the Kangean islands lying east of Madura were also 
involved in contraband trade.” 

The Batavia and Semarang authorities tried to close in on these smug- 
gling nests. In fact, all the expeditions made and contracts signed by the 
Company in central and east Java after the peace settlement with the 
Mataram elements in 1755 and 1757 were aimed at eliminating these 
rendezvouses. The 1767-1768 and 1771-1772 Company expeditions 
against Blambangan were to stop smuggling activities among English, 
Chinese, Balinese, Makassarese, the Blambangan people and many oth- 
ers. The 1777-1778 expedition against Nusa Barung was meant to elim- 
inate the possibility for Mandarese, Bugis and Balinese to use it as a meet- 
ing-point for their trading and raiding purposes.” 

Meanwhile, throughout the decades, the Mataram rulers not only 
turned a blind eye to these activities but also traded Javanese textiles and 
rice with Mandarese who sailed between Celebes and Sumatra.” 
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Governor Siberg also suspected that the susuhunan and sultan transport- 
ed rice, padi, salt and other foodstuffs to Gresik and Surabaya via the Solo 
River to trade for opium at Bawean.”” It was much more lucrative for 
Mataram royalty to dispose of its products in this way than to sell to the 
Company. Cogently, goods sold to the Company were not subjected to 
taxation and ultimately diminished the rulers’ income from toll-gates in 
the Mataram realm.” 

Consequently, a penumbral trading world existed alongside the one 
monitored by the Company, with such islands as Bawean, Nusa Barung, 
and Nusa Kembangan functioning as its nodes. The lurking presence of 
the English in the region offered an attractive outlet for sugar, arak, rice, 
pepper and other such products. To cap it all, the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century saw a burst of activities in the South China Sea region. 
The southern regions of the Middle Kingdom needed rice from South- 
East Asia and Chinese merchants were given free rein to buy products 
from the latter region from the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
with the lifting of the maritime ban by the Qing emperor, Yongzheng 
(1723-1735), in 1727.” The influx of Chinese migrants into many parts 
of South-East Asia in a quest for tin- and gold-mining as well as gambier 
and pepper cultivation also meant an increased need for foodstuffs to feed 
the burgeoning population. 

When it is all said and done, any optimism about the fortunes of the 
private trading interests under the Company rule should be tempered. 
The Company left some niches but only insofar as they were not crucial 
to its own interests. People could either play along or be labelled smug- 
glers and risk prosecution. Smuggling was the resistance of the weak. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TAX FARMING 


Monetary taxation schemes on the Pasisir 


Under the 1743 treaty, the Company assumed the Mataram privileges of 
the poll-taxes and revenue farming income on the Java’s Northeast Coast. 
The former involved the poll-taxes on the Javanese and kalanger people 
residing on the Pasisir. In 1747, the Semarang authorities made the 
coastal regents responsible for collecting these head-taxes, the sum of 
which they should submit to the Company every Mulud day (birthday of 
the Prophet Muhammad) in Semarang.' Following an agreement in 1746, 
the regencies of Madura, Surabaya and Pasuruan and their neighbouring 
districts were exempted from paying the poll-taxes on their subjects. 
Instead, they had to deliver the produce of their land to the Company 
without payment.’ After the reorganization in 1762, the poll-taxes of the 
kalanger people were also to be submitted to the respective regent to 
whom they were attached. 

The total amount collected remained fairly constant ranging between 
8,700 to 9,700 rix-dollars in the period from the 1750s to 1790s. In this 
period, the changes made in these taxes for individual regencies were 
mainly due to reshuffling in the organization of the kalangers. Prior to 
1743, they had paid their poll-taxes to the susuhunan’s upper-regents 
(wedanas) of the western and eastern Pasisir. The two wedanas were 
appointed by the susuhunan to oversee administrative matters on the 
north coast of Java. In 1747, the Semarang government reorganized the 
administration of the kalangers. Having abolished the wedanaships, those 
living in the western Pasisir would come under Pekalongan Jayaningrat 
and those living in the eastern Pasisir would be under Jepara Citrasuma. 
The kalangers still had their own headmen, who would submit their taxes 
to the regents. This meant an additional 500 households to each of these 
regents who could collect a poll-tax of a rix-dollar per kalanger household. 
At the same time, both these regents were subordinated to the Semarang 
regent Suradimengala II.‘ 

In 1762, the heads of the kalangers were changed. The Madura panem- 
bahan and Semarang regent were appointed general heads of the 
kalangers, namely of the regencies where they were wedanas respectively. 
In this year, the Batavia High Government considered that allowing self- 
administration for the kalangers, who were still under the command of 
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their own chiefs, gave rise to too much “irregularities and dissensions’, 
and resolved that the kalang people should fall under the respective 
regents, in whichever regency they were found.’ With the 1770 revolt of 
the kalangers in the Juwana regency, the Semarang government, judging 
that the uprising was partly caused by the maladministration of the 
Juwana regent, also placed these kalangers under the governance of the 
Pati regents.° 

Revenue farming, as explained in Chapter Two, was a form of taxation 
on trading activities and usually leased out to private interests. The insti- 
tution yielded the Mataram ruling elite lucrative proceeds. By the 1740s, 
on the north coast of Java, they had leased out the syahbandarships in 
Brebes, Tegal, Pemalang, Pekalongan, Batang, Kendal, Semarang, Ter- 
boyo, Gumulak, Kaliwungu, Jepara, Demak, Juwana, Rembang, Lasem, 
Tuban, Sidayu, Gresik, Surabaya, and Pasuruan; and the salt villages of 
Paradesi, Wedong, and Brahan.’ Some of these tax farms included the 
control over particular toll-gates, pasars, and villages in the individual dis- 
tricts, as the following sections show. The 1743 estimate of the Company 
personnel of how much flowed monthly into the coffers of the Mataram 
susuhunan from the syahbandarships on the coast was a hefty sum of 
15,400 Spanish rials.* This sum did not include an extra 2,850 Spanish 
rials which, collectively speaking, the tax farmers had to pay to the coastal 
bupatis of Tegal, Pemalang, Pekalongan, Batang, Kendal, Kaliwungu, 
Semarang, Gumulak, Paradesi and Tuban.° 

These north coastal Javanese syahbandarships and salt villages fell into 
the Company's lap after the Chinese War. The tax farms on the cultiva- 
tion and purchase of Kedu tobacco, the gathering of bird’s nests in 
Karangbolong and Rongkop, and the branding of textiles manufactured 
in the Mataram realm also came under the Company control after further 
negotiations in 1746 between Governor-general van Imhoff and the 
Mataram court to revise some terms in the 1743 treaty.'° Certainly, as the 
Company became the prince over more territories in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it did not fail to profit from the position. From the aggregate 
accounts of the Company in Asia between 1760 and 1780, almost half of 
its income was derived from taxes, compared with the 10 per cent in 
1640." 

The Company secured an annual sum of 91,116 Spanish rials from tax 
farming on the Pasisir for the lease-period from 1758 to 1760." By the 
lease-term from 1773 to 1775, 96,870 Spanish rials were gained yearly." 
This revenue again saw an increase to 125,400 yearly in the lease-term 
from 1782 to 1784." It is no wonder that by the 1760s, the Company 
men were to declare tax farming “the most important income” (het groot- 
ste poinct van Compagnies inkomsten te deser custe) for the Company.'° As 
yet, they had to learn to harness the institution. 
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New kid on the block 


At the point when they took over the Pasisir, all that the Company per- 
sonnel knew about tax farming was that it was very profitable for the 
susuhunan. Despite the fact that trading posts had been established in 
various north-coastal ports as Semarang, Jepara, Rembang, Juwana, 
Surabaya and Tegal for more than sixty years, Company administrators on 
the Pasisir, in 1743, had no clear idea about the workings of the institu- 
tion, even about the types of tax farms available. In October that year, 
they had to refer to the High Government to solve a minor dispute about 
a payment of tariffs on opium between a Batavia burger and the Sema- 
rang syahbandar, fearing that they might create a wrong precedent in legal 
jurisdiction because of their ignorance." 

When the first tax farming auction for the Pasisir was about to take 
place in Batavia in December 1743, Commander Theling and the 
Semarang council were still puzzled about the specific rights each tax 
farmer had enjoyed under the Mataram rule.” At this point, they only 
managed to find out from the Semarang Chinese captain Que Jonko 
details about the various revenue farms on the coast and the estimated 
lease-sum for each position.'* Replying to the Batavia High Government 
which asked them to supply information about the tax farming terms and 
conditions, special commissioner to the coast, Hugo Verijssel, and 
Commander Theling wrote that: 


No one at the court has any knowledge besides Mataram patihs Raden 
Depati Natakusuma and Aria Pringalaya, who could not be present here 
because of indispositions. When we inquired into this matter with the 
Chinese and Javanese, each replied in a way which was most advantageous 
for them. Since the information from the one differed too much from the 
other, we could not draw a definite conclusion. And because none of the 
Company personnel knows anything about it, it is impossible for us to for- 
mulate such conditions however eagerly we wish to fulfil your orders.” 


Throwing such reservations to the winds, the High Government went 
ahead with the auction. In February 1744, the Semarang authorities sent 
circulars to the residents in an endeavour to obtain accurate information 
about “which toll-places and gates, pasars and sugar- and other mills 
belong to our districts”.”” They were then also in the process of seeking 
information from the Mataram court.”! 

Before these details could be gathered, quarrels broke out between var- 
ious regents and syahbandars. The Rembang syahbandar was in dispute 
with the keeper of neighbouring toll-gates, who was appointed by the 
bupati, over who had the rights to sell arak and the control over certain 
toll-gates. The bupati claimed that these privileges did not pertain to the 
prerogative of the syahbandar but the latter contested this.” Pemalang 
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syahbandar Tan Quatko complained that the regents there refused to let 
him exercise his rights. Juwana syahbandar Intje Timor lamented that 
the bupati barred him from taking charge of the pasars of Juwana and 
Pakaran, while the Pati syahbandar said that the regent Magatsari did not 
allow him to administer the pasars Uran Angkatan and Uran Kasian in 
the regency.* According to the Kendal regent Awanga, the Chinese toll- 
gate keeper Hon Tjeko forced the inhabitants and traders to sell him rice. 
If they refused, the keeper would then refuse to let them export their 
rice.” In the same month, Lasem syahbandar Tee Iko also lodged a com- 
plaint with the Batavia High Government on behalf of several syahban- 
dars, saying that they were not allowed to enjoy their due privileges.” 

Upon investigation, Tegal resident Cornelis Breekpot reported that 
Pemalang syahbandar Tan Quatko wanted the villages of Palawan, Ma- 
jongkelor, Simpangan, Tampak, Waringin, Susutukan, and Bakulan 
although the regents had refused to attach them to the syahbandar tax 
farm in the past. Forwarding the findings to the High Government, the 
Semarang personnel admitted that: 

But we are completely ignorant of the real situation of these villages and 
hence instructed the resident to send us a report as soon as possible. If the 
villages did not belong to the syahbandar, then the resident should make 
provisions to enable the tax farmer to rent them from the regents.” 
A month later, Pemalang regent Cakranegara wrote to the High 
Government, complaining that the syahbandar had tried to claim too 
much: instead of the rice-fields and people in two villages in the vicinity 
of the Pemalang and Sumbar Rivers, he wanted control over thirteen vil- 
lages belonging to the regent.” 

In the case of the syahbandar-bupati dispute in Juwana, resident Tout- 
lemonde explained that the syahbandar Intje Timor only had rights to the 
pasar Japura, the toll-gate Truntom, and the taxes on gambling and ship- 
ping in Juwana, but not the other two pasars or to thirteen other minor 
rivers and pasars where the syahbandar had also assumed control.” The 
syahbandar complained again in the following month that the regents did 
not allow him the control over the Javanese in the villages which the 
Company personnel in Semarang had apparently accorded him “as far as” 
they “could perceive was his due”.* 

Indeed, sheer ignorance about the prerogatives of the various tax farm- 
ers on the part of the Company men impeded them from comprehend- 
ing the problems and taking appropriate actions at this point in time. 
They could not discern which side was telling the truth or not, or whose 
claims were legitimate. Semarang commander Sterrenberg and his sec- 
ond-in-command Von Hohendorff observed that, “There is an in- 
domitable hatred between the syahbandars and Javanese regents, who are 
always trying to get rid of them”.*! 
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To stop the quarrels, in July 1744, the two chief administrators of the 
Java’s Northeast Coast judged that the best means was to grant the bupatis 
the syahbandarships, if they were inclined to do so.” This was the so- 
called verpachting bij admodiatie, or fixed tender system of awarding rev- 
enue farms. The High Government endorsed the policy: 


It is better that these syahbandarships are in the hands of the regents than 
those of others, because in this way, all kinds of disputes between the regents 
and tax farmers will cease and we can also prevent the discontent that has 
often resulted in the functioning of the tax farm when the regents chose to 
breach the conditions.* 


Consequently, in places where there was considerable furore between the 
syahbandars and regents, like Terboyo, Pemalang, Pekalongan, and 
Juwana, the Java’s Northeast Coast personnel tried to offer the syahban- 
darships to the regents.** From 1748, the bupatis of Madura, Sumenep, 
Pamekasan, Pasuruan, Banger, Bangil, Surabaya and Lasem took up the 
syahbandarships in their regencies.* As a further precaution against con- 
flicts between the regents and syahbandars, the Company also added a 
specific clause in the contracts with the bupatis, insisting that they should 
not interfere in the syahbandars’ duties or set up toll-gates.** When pub- 
licizing the conditions pertaining to tax farming at the commencement of 
every new lease-term, Batavia also stipulated as the first condition that the 
syahbandar should not claim for his service any people (somas) or cacahs 
more than stated in his contract.” 

The implementation of the fixed tender system did not end all the 
problems however. Writing in 1747, Commander Sterrenberg and the 
Semarang council said that: 


We are not doing so well now because of the behaviour of the tax farmers 
in some places, which is much more excessive (buytensporiger) than we 
have informed you of up to now. All the specifications which we have 
received daily about the extortions and punishable acts committed by them 
are so many to write about that we fear we should take up too much of your 
time.** 


The “excessive” acts committed by the tax farmers included charging 
prices for basic goods so high, as in the case of Kendal, that “people will 
shortly move out from there so as not to be made to pay so much for their 
necessities as the underlings of the tax farmer desire for the goods”.” 
Violent tax farmers like Tan Tsieseng in Batang would reportedly make 
false accusations against traders, “that they have transgressed regulations 
of some kind”, and confiscate their goods. Since Tan, like some tax farm- 
ers, had “his own body of personnel, it makes him much more malicious, 
and comparable to soldiers in the quarters, plundering the poor farmer of 
whatever he has. Such actions must finally result in a local war”.“° 

Identifying toll-gates as the chief source of hardship for the populace, 
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Sterrenberg and the Semarang council placed various restrictions on their 
operation in June 1746: firstly, there should not be more than three toll- 
gates for each syahbandarship; secondly, they should not “be farther than 
a mile from the coast”, which would be “the farthest from the Company’s 
trading posts”; and thirdly, no other tolls must be imposed except 5 per 
cent on goods transported to the interior and upland areas under the 
Mataram rule.“! 

However, the Java’s Northeast Coast personnel noted in January 1747 
that these regulations were not being heeded. “Many tax farmers went 
beyond the limits, as we have found out through time”. In the worst 
instance, the syahbandar of Sidayu had even placed “from the coast up to 
20 miles inland, ten to twelve toll-gates, one after the other, so that 
traders using the route had to pay 60 per cent tax in total”. 

In January 1747, Batavia also abolished the tax farm on the branding 
of cotton textiles manufactured in the Mataram realm to stop extor- 
tionary acts by leaseholders.“ This was followed by the termination of the 
tax farm on the pasar in Semarang a year later.* All these were designed 
to minimize extortionary acts by tax farmers. Incontrovertibly, the Batavia 
authorities were ready to forfeit some income from tax farming if the 
situation could be ameliorated. 

With the passing of the years, it dawned on the Company personnel 
that the underlying reason for employing such bullying tactics was that 
the tax farmers had bid at too high a price so that unless they resorted to 
such rapacious methods and exorbitant rates for their goods, there was no 
way they could have recouped the lease-sum. The Semarang authorities 
learned that the staff of the Welahan syahbandar by “exacting from the 
people who traded in the pasars under his charge, obtained as much as he 
must pay to the Company”. Seeing that the Semarang bupati 
Suradimengala II, who was obliged by the Java’s Northeast Coast govern- 
ment to take up the Tanjong syahbandarship, could hardly earn half the 
lease-sum which the last syahbandar Intje Usman did, Company person- 
nel realized that, if Intje Usman had not “fleeced the Javanese”, he would 
not have acquired enough to pay the lease.” 

The same could be said for the establishment of an immoderate num- 
ber of toll-gates by some syahbandars. When the Company announced 
the new ruling on toll-gates in 1746, the Tanjong and Juwana syahban- 
dars complained that they could not pay the lease-sum they had bid if 
they confirmed themselves to its limitations.** The Semarang command- 
er and council concluded that, these tax farmers had tendered too large a 
lease-sum at the auction and hence they tried to “appropriate everything 
for themselves as long as there is something to be gained”, igniting “exten- 
sive conflicts between themselves and the Javanese”.“” Some of those who 
failed to procure enough to pay for the tax farm would abscond alto- 
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gether, as the syahbandars of Lasem Tee Iko, Gresik Gouw Hoenko and 
Gumulak Thee Iko had done.® In effect, these tax farmers bore the men- 
tality of a gambler: to acquire the syahbandarships by high bids and comb 
as much as they could from the locality with these positions, using extor- 
tionate measures if necessary.™! 


Men-on-the-spot took stock 


At this point in time, the Gentlemen Seventeen were very frustrated with 
the tumultuous state of affairs in central and east Java generated by the 
rebellious Mataram pangerans.” Their insurgencies were hostile to trade 
exchange and agricultural production, whose steady development was 
crucial if the Company were to collect its revenues. The directors were not 
keen to see more people joining the side of the rebels because they were 
tyrannized by the tax farmers. When Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara, 
the two most formidable among the rebelling princes, began attacking 
large parts of the Company territories at the north coast in the early 
1750s, the Gentlemen Seventeen instructed the men-on-the-spot in their 
1753 letter to provide information about what measures should be taken 
with regard to the Pasisir’s revenue farming to “lighten the burden of the 
natives (inlanders)” and to what extent toll-gates could “give occasion for 
hardship and violence”.* 

In their reply, the Semarang government stated that toll-gates should 
be abolished because these keepers 


[...] are usually very cunning and they know how to persuade the traders by 
slimy ways, or even to constrain their trade, so that besides collecting tariffs, 
tax farmers would also force traders to sell them goods at a low price so that 
they could gain more for their revenue farm through that illicit means. These 
keepers usually bid for the toll-gates at a rather high price and seek to recoup 
this by burdening traders and making them suffer such losses that they are 
intimidated and scared away rather than encouraged to bring their merchan- 
dise to the coast for sale. 


The Semarang administrators acknowledged that, by disposing of the 
toll-gates, the Company might suffer one-third loss in the revenues from 
the syahbandarships. All was not lost as this would in turn “be compen- 
sated when we balance such loss against the advantage” so that there 
would be more freedom for traders to export commodities, hence impact 
positively on the syahbandar tax farms. When commercial activities flour- 
ished, more enthusiasts grow keen to lease the tax farms and “the worth 
of these tax farms would certainly increase”. 

The Semarang personnel also continued to stand by their conviction to 
extend to the bupati the chance to assume the syahbandarship in his 
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regency for the same lease-price and only put the position up for auction 
if the regent declined to do so.** Those who offered high bids at auctions 
might be impelled to deploy coercion against the traders and commoners. 
With the fixed tender system, it was expected that: the lease-money could 
be collected “without the irregularities” and “profits would be more 
assured.” 

The Batavia and Semarang authorities, although highly calculative in 
terms of the profits they could make, had to think of what would be the 
most effective way of gaining lease-sums from the tax farmers, which 
would certainly not be if squabbles between the latter and regents broke 
out all the time, or if these leaseholders absconded because they could not 
afford the unrealistic lease sums they bid for or resort to terrorizing the 
traders into paying more. Toll-gates were abolished and the auction sys- 
tem of leasing the tax farms was set aside in favour of the fixed tender sys- 
tem: better to gain fewer immediate profits than to lose larger ones if 
extensive troubles broke out because of the oppression the general popu- 
lation might suffer under the revenue farmers.* 

A simultaneous move was to hold the Pasisir tax farming grants and 
auctions in Semarang itself. The High Government, aware of the big gifts 
that were furnished for the administrators by competitors for the tax 
farms, had probably wanted to appropriate this benefaction for itself by 
holding the events in Batavia.” But faced with the urgent request by their 
superiors in the Netherlands to address the turbulent situation on Java's 
Northeast Coast, the governor-general and council admitted that by 
holding the auctions in Batavia, they had unwittingly invited opportunis- 
tic elements among the impecunious to exploit the chance and gamble to 
better their lives. 


From experience, it is seen that by holding the tax farming auction for the 
Javas Northeast Coast in Batavia, many Chinese of the humblest back- 
ground, who owned nothing and consequently would not be worse off by 
seizing some tax farms at all costs, so that they must succeed. whatever the 
case may be, only to have a prospect of liberating themselves from the pres- 
ent state of poverty. These people are usually of such character that they, 
whether it is possible to fulfil their lease-money or not from the collection of 
the imposed tariffs and tolls, would overtax both the traders and common- 
ers and build their own future upon the latter’s ruin. This can only cause a 
bitter hatred and abhorrence of the tax farmers, and a particular discontent 
with the Company, since the common man generally assumes that it is also 
extortionate by nature as it protects and endorses the doings of the tax farm- 
ers. 


Batavia ruled that the Pasisir tax farming grants were to be held in Sema- 
rang from 1754, as the Company personnel in the locality were better 
equipped to ascertain the credibility and financial status of the parties 
vying for the revenue farms. 
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Meanwhile, it is very apparent that the tax farms [put up for auction] should 
be taken up by no one other than the well-known and moneyed Chinese 
(bekende en gegoede Chinesen) in the locality. Moreover, they should be living 
in the districts themselves, with their wives and children, so that they would 
not be inclined to exhaust the land in three years, especially if we let them 
know that if they manage the tax farms well, they will be allowed to contin- 
ue in the positions in the next lease-period, either by way of fixed tenders or 
otherwise.” 
Chinese captain of Pekalongan Tan Tjauko achieved prominence with 
this repositioning of the High Government. He had leased the syahban- 
darships of Pekalongan, Batang, Kendal, Pemalang, and Tegal; the lease of 
salt villages Paradesi, Wedong, and Brahan; as well as the tax farms on 
Kedu tobacco and bird’s nests on the south Javanese coast for the period 
from 1752 to 1754. When the lease was about to expire in 1754, the 
Chinese towkay asked for the continuation of the lease. Allegedly, the 
towkay’s request was granted “because he was not mercenary”. These leas- 
es were therefore awarded by fixed tenders, that is, without going through 
the auction process and at the same lease-price as the last tax farming 
term! The Company authorities had to learn the hard way that there was 
perhaps some traditional wisdom in appointing established Chinese, not 
uncommonly also the captain of the locality, as the syahbandar, just like 
the Mataram rulers and coastal bupatis had done in previous decades. 
More elaboration on this will be given in a later section on how the 
Pasisir tax farming industry was gradually dominated by the towkays in 
the wake of a further twist in developments in the 1770s. Let us first 
observe how the Company personnel tackled the institution. 


Mastery at the game 


With the implementation of the various measures, revenue farming on 
the Java’s Northeast Coast reached a stage of equilibrium by the late 
1750s. Certainly as they gained more experience and grew more skilled at 
the job, the Semarang authorities also sought to augment the income 
from tax farming, an issue of which their superiors in Batavia and the 
Netherlands did not fail to remind them.® Besides the existing tax farms, 
the coastal government subsequently leased out the Karimunjawa islands 
to the north of Semarang, the prerogatives to give permits to construct 
vessels on the Pasisir, and also to collect taxes from wagon-owners.™ 
Immediately after the first Blambangan expedition in October 1768, the 
right to gather bird’s nests was awarded to one of the Surabaya “well-off 
Chinese” (gegoede Chinezen) for 1,500 Spanish rials until 31 December 
1769.® At the end of 1769, the Semarang personnel leased out a package 
tax farm in Blambangan, including the privileges to collect bird’s-nests, 
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sea cucumbers, pearl reefs, and import and export tolls in Blambangan 
and on Nusa Barung island, merging this tax farm with that of Lumajang, 
Panarukan, and Malang half a year later.% 

In 1763, the coastal government also established a revenue farm on 
ronggeng and other dance performances in Semarang and leased it to the 
Semarang bupati Suradimengala III, to cover the expenses of the houses 
for the poor and needy (proveniershuys, armenhuys). When the Semarang 
bupati pleaded that he could not procure enough to pay the lease in 1772, 
the tax collection on these performances was transformed into a general 
tax farm in all the Pasisir regencies, exclusively leased out to the individ- 
ual regents.” The poll-tax on the Chinese in Semarang, which used to be 
a perquisite of the Chinese captain, was also converted into a Company’s 
revenue farm in the same year. Simultaneously, the slaughter of buffaloes 
and horned cattle, sales of arak, gambling and cock-fighting were also dis- 
sociated from the Semarang syahbandarship and leased out as tax farms 
in their own right to increase the Company’s earnings.® The collection of 
sugar export tolls was also made into a separate tax farm from 1773 when 
the Semarang government remarked that the export trade of the com- 
modity was flourishing.” 

The exception to this expanding trend in revenue farming possibilities 
was the return of the tax farms of bird’s nests and Kedu tobacco to the 
Surakarta susuhunan and Yogyakarta sultan. Worth at 450 and 285 
Spanish rials per month respectively, the bird’s nests and Kedu tobacco tax 
farms were valuable tax farms to the Company and were very much cov- 
eted by Chinese towkays. The one for bird’s nests especially, was rated the 
fourth most expensive revenue farm after the syahbandarships of 
Semarang, Gresik, and Surabaya.” 

The two rulers claimed that they wanted to have the tax farms on bird’s 
nests and Kedu tobacco to improve their financial state, having been 
greatly impoverished because of the decade of troubles, and also to resist 
“the Chinese penetration” into the interior.” Semarang governor, 
Hartingh, endorsed their requests, and stated that the Company should 
grant them “so that they can maintain themselves”. “This will also 
strengthen our alliance with them so that they have no reasons to oppose 
our orders when we want something from them”.” The Batavia High 
Government accepted the trade-off arrangement. At a juncture at which 
peace treaties had just been signed with the two leading insurgents 
Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara in 1755 and 1757 respectively, it was 
probably eager to promote peace in central and east Java. Humouring the 
solicitations of the Mataram rulers would be a good way to do so. 

It also dawned on the Batavia and Semarang authorities that exercising 
some give-and-take with the tax farmers was necessary. The latter would 
almost always request remission and/or exemption from paying the lease- 
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money when there were upheavals on central and east Java.” Severe cases 
of piracy in the Java Sea and Melaka Straits, or policy changes affecting 
the shipping route between the Pasisir, Borneo, and the Melaka Straits, 
would also elicit appeals for remission by syahbandars.” A crucial part of 
the syahbandars’ takings was in fact derived from the private shipping 
trade between Java and the Melaka Straits and that between Java and 
Borneo, given the substantial volume of transactions between Java and 
these places.” In the 1770s, 74 and 23 per cent of the total amount of 
129,480 picols of salt exported yearly by private traders on the Java's 
Northeast Coast were taken to the Melaka Straits and Borneo respective- 
ly.” As for the private exports of palm sugar from the three major Pasisir 
ports — Semarang, Gresik and Surabaya, 83 per cent of the 2,820 picols 
of the Semarang annual exports were shipped to the Melaka Straits, 50 
per cent of the 4,480 picols of total exports from Gresik went to Borneo, 
while 73 per cent of the 5,500 picols from Surabaya were transported to 
the Melaka Straits.” 

Times of bad rice harvests and the consequent imposition of interdic- 
tions on rice exports from Java’s Northeast Coast would also occasion for 
such pleas.” When there were bad harvests, the shipping trade would be 
affected since less rice, the main commodity of the Pasisir, could be 
exported. Moreover, at such times, the Batavia High Government would 
often instruct the Java’s Northeast Coast government to ban exports of the 
grain to secure sufficient amounts to satisfy the Company needs.” What 
this means was that syahbandars would be deprived of the taxes “which 
normally would be 20 rix-dollars a last for rice shipped to Borneo and 6 
rix-dollars a last for rice to Banten”.* 

The Semarang personnel were keenly aware that rice was the main 
motor of economic activities on the Java’s Northeast Coast. As seen in 
Chapter Three, they would urge the High Government to lift the bans on 
exports of the grain especially to the Melaka Straits and Borneo once they 
foresaw good yields in the near future or when the supplies for the 
Company had been fulfilled. Explaining why they endorsed nine requests 
by private traders to transport rice to Melaka, the Semarang government 
wrote that: 


[...] to allow traders going to Melaka to carry a little rice along with 
tobacco, sugar and other Javanese products is necessary because the 
latter products might not be profitable, while rice was a principal trading 
item. Granting this would be important to sustain the shipping trade 
between Java and Melaka. If the shipping trade were to fall into a decline, 
there would also be adverse repercussions to the syahbandarships on this 
coast.*! 


Notably, of the 89,150 picols of rice exported to places outside Java by 
private traders in the 1770s, 62,740 were taken to the Melaka Straits.*? In 
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the years from 1774 to 1777, the private exports of rice to the Melaka 
Straits from the big ports of Semarang, Gresik, and Surabaya constituted 
36, 51, and 39 per cent respectively of their total exports from these ports, 
that is, about 54,000 picols of the grain.* 

Indeed, favourable policies in China towards imports of products from 
its Nanyang, rice in particular, appear to have had a ripple effect on the 
Javas Northeast Coast. The Qing emperor Kangxi (1662-1722) had 
allowed the Siamese to import rice to south China under the aegis of the 
tributary trade system in 1722. This unprecedented move was prompt- 
ed by the rice shortages in south-east China, particularly in Fujian, 
Guangdong, and Zhejiang provinces, in the first two decades of the eigh- 
teenth century. Widespread crop failures in China in the 1720s also 
induced emperor Yongzheng (1723-1735) to lift in 1727 the maritime 
ban imposed ten years earlier, reopening private shipping trade between 
Xiamen (Amoy), and subsequently Guangzhou (Canton), Zhangzhou, 
Shanghai, Ningbo, and Zhenhai as well, with South-East Asia. The prime 
motivation was to secure rice from the latter region for the empire.* 

It is not certain if rice traders from Java exported the commodity 
directly to south China. Be that as it may, the fact that some polities like 
Siam were exporting rice to fulfil the needs of the Chinese market prob- 
ably generated a larger demand for the grain in South-East Asia in gener- 
al. Regional centres for the collection, storage, and re-export to China 
seemed to have emerged in Luzon, Siam and some ports in the Malay 
Peninsula.** In 1742, the Minzhe governor-general estimated that 70 to 
80 per cent of all the Amoy ships trading overseas went to Siam and the 
Malay Peninsula.*’ This most probably explains why the Melaka Straits 
was a favourite destination for rice exporters on the north coast of Java. 


Distrustful superiors, indignant subordinates 


The Company authorities had obviously noted the flourishing rice export 
trade on the Pasisir by the 1770s. In 1775, directives came from Batavia 
to partition off the collection of tariffs on the rice export from the syah- 
bandar tax farm and render it an independent revenue farm to net more 
earnings for the Company.** This regulation had an immediate impact on 
the 1776-1778 tax farming lease-term. Among the bupatis who had been 
taking up the syahbandarships by fixed tenders in the 1773-1775 lease- 
term, only the regents of Pasuruan, Sidayu, Sumenep, and Pamekasan 
held on to the tax farms. In other words, the regents of Surabaya, Gresik, 
Bangil, Banger, Juwana, Jepara, Kaliwungu, Kendal, Batang, Pemalang, 
Tegal, Losari, and Brebes relinquished the position.’ Meanwhile, 
Raxanegara, Cakranegara, and Puspanegara, respectively the regents of 
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Pemalang, Tegal, and Brebes, gave up leasing their syahbandarships by 
fixed tenders but managed to regain the revenue farms during the auction 
at lower prices than the former lease-term.” 

Reporting the situation, the Semarang government wrote that many of 
these regents had asked to be excused from the tax farms because rice tar- 
iffs were the “principal source of income for the syahbandarships along 
the coast, and in some cases, the o7/y income’. As such, the bupatis could 
not afford to hold on to the position once the collection of these imposts 
was severed from it.” 

In the same letter, the Semarang personnel also appealed against 
making the collection of rice export tolls a separate tax farm, arguing that 
this might not reap more for the Company. They spelt out scenarios in 
which the Company would encounter other complications and be asked 
to grant remissions on more occasions in future. Firstly, in times of bad 
harvests, the tax farmer of the rice tariffs would have a justified cause to 
request remission, since the High Government would ban rice exports to 
other places. Cogently, at such times, the Company needs for rice could 
be jeopardized as the tax farmers might try to allow for more rice exports 
to the Melaka Straits and Borneo than to the Company territories of 
Batavia, Ambon, and Banda so as to boost their own income. This was 
because they could obtain 10 rix-dollars for every coyang of rice export- 
ed to the places outside Batavia compared to the 2 rix-dollars per coyang 
of rice exported to Batavia, Banda, and Ambon.” Furthermore, if Com- 
pany personnel tried to buy more rice for the Company, the tax farmers 
of rice tariffs would again have reasons to seek a reduction or an exemp- 
tion from paying the lease, since products bought for the Company were 
exempted from taxation.” 

The High Government endorsed the Semarang government’s concerns 
and forwarded them to the Netherlands. Unimpressed, the Gentlemen 
Seventeen not only disregarded these points, but also insinuated that the 
continual desire of the Indies staff to retain the fixed tender system 
smacked of an element of corruption. In a letter from the Netherlands to 
the High Government dated 8 October 1777, it was said: 


According to the Semarang ministers and you, the tax farms should again be 
leased out by fixed tenders. On many occasions, we have already expressed 
that we consider these highly objectionable because of the grave abuses 
which could result from such arrangements, as they certainly serve as natu- 
ral sources for giving personal favours which could harm the Company’s 
interests considerably. And it will please us greatly, if the Semarang ministers 
and you could show us convincing reasons for the necessity to grant leases 
by fixed tenders.” 


In fact, in an earlier letter in 1774, the Gentlemen Seventeen had already 
ordered that revenue farms in the Indies should not be leased out by offer- 
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ing them to certain groups at a fixed price but rather to the highest bid- 
ders at public auctions. Oddly enough, when the High Government 
issued the terms and conditions to prepare for the tax farming leases for 
the 1776-1778 lease-term in October 1775, it continued to allow for leas- 
es to the regents by fixed tenders.*® The Netherlands directors were justi- 
fiably exasperated with their self-willed subordinates. 

Returning to the Gentlemen Seventeen’s accusation of graft among the 
Indies personnel, the Semarang governor and council were probably 
guilty as charged. Apparently, the Java’s Northeast Coast governor had 
been receiving some “furnishments” (fournissementen) from tax farmers.” 
Governor-general Herman Willem Daendels (1808-1811) and former 
Surabaya gezaghebber Dirk van Hogendorp (1793-1796), both of whom 
had penned extensive proposals in the early nineteenth century suggest- 
ing how the state of affairs in the eastern possessions could be improved, 
also criticized Company governors and residents on the Java’s Northeast 
Coast for accepting bribes from bupatis who wanted their sons to succeed 
their positions or be assigned to lucrative appointments.” The likelihood 
that similar kinds of subornation occurred when these bupatis wanted the 
syahbandarships would not be small. 

Despite such seemingly justified suspicions, when they were forwarded 
the letter by their Batavia superiors, the Semarang personnel replied 
rather indignantly: 


If Your Honourables had read our earlier letters carefully, you would have 
seen our proposed reasons about why we have always preferred to cede the 
tax farms on this coast by leasing tax farms by fixed tenders to the local 
regents than via public auction which would mean leasing to the Chinese. In 
addition, Your Honourables, more to avoid your offensive remarks and 
remove your objections to us for granting the tax farms by fixed tenders than 
with the prospect of higher yields and better gains, we shall lease out all the 
tax farms, without exception, by way of auction to the first or highest bid- 
der.” 


Notwithstanding these protests, beginning with the lease-term from 1779 
to 1781, all the revenue farms on the Pasisir were put up for auction.’ 


Towkays: the tax farming giants 


It was the towkays who stood to benefit when the regents of Surabaya, 
Gresik, Bangil, Banger, Juwana, Jepara, Kaliwungu, Kendal, Batang, and 
Pekalongan gave up their syahbandarships for the 1776-1778 lease-term, 
after the rice imposts had been partitioned off. Gresik syahbandarship 
went to the Chinese captain of the port-town, Tan Pinko." Surabaya 
Chinese captain Han Boeyko won the syahbandarships of Surabaya and 
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Banger. A certain Han Tjanking became the Juwana syahbandar. The 
Kaliwungu and Kendal syahbandarships went to Semarang Chinese cap- 
tain Tan Lecko. Tan Tinlo, Surabaya Chinese lieutenant who later became 
Chinese captain of Surabaya from July 1778 to May 1779 after Han 
Boeyko’s death, won the Bangil syahbandarship.'” Meanwhile, Tan 
Banglong bagged the ones for Batang and Pekalongan and Koey Hinko 
became the Jepara syahbandar.'”° 

When the fixed tender system was nullified in November 1778, only 
the Sumenep regent Natakusuma managed to win the syahbandarship in 
his regency. In other words, the regents of Pasuruan, Sidayu, and 
Pamekasan as well as those of Pemalang, Tegal and Brebes lost out in the 
auction for their syahbandarships for the 1779-1781 lease-term. These 
again went to the Chinese towkays. Tan Tinlo won in the bids for the 
Pamekasan syahbandarship while Han Tianpit did so for that of 
Pasuruan. Tan Singko became the Sidayu syahbandar and Tan Toanko 
was that of Pemalang, Tegal and Brebes.' 

What appears to have been the case was, after the Company leased out 
all the tax farms by auction from 1779, the towkays practically reigned 
over the entire Java’s Northeast Coast tax farming business. When he died 
in 1784, Tan Lecko was the syahbandar for Semarang, Kaliwungu, 
Kendal, and Demak, and also leased the tax farms of the rice export tar- 
iffs in Semarang and Demak, and the salt villages Paradesi, Brahan, and 
Wedong.'* These were in turn taken over by Tan Lecko’s cousin or 
nephew (neef) Tan Jok, who succeeded to Tan Lecko’s position as Chinese 
captain in 1784.' Han Tianpit leased the syahbandarship of Surabaya 
from 1779 until the 1790s.'” Lim Holeang was the syahbandar of Tuban 
and Lasem from 1776 to 1790s.' The syahbandarships of Batang and 
Pekalongan were acquired by Tan Banglong from 1776 to 1784.’ Other 
Chinese towkays such as Nio Hising, Tan Toenko, Lim Tjayko, Tan 
Singko, Tan Hoetsing, Tjoa Togoan, Lim Ingko, Oey Lacko, Soang 
Tjanking and so on were also prominent tax farmers in the syahbandar- 
ships as well as other revenue farms of collector of rice tariffs, bird’s nests, 
salt villages and other likely sources of income.'"° 

An interesting phenomenon is how these towkays were actually help- 
ing each other acquire the revenue farms. Since the first time the High 
Government leased the Pasisir’s tax farms in 1744, it had stipulated that 
each tax farmer needed two guarantors (borgen) who would pay were the 
tax farmer to go missing or become insolvent.'" The above-mentioned 
towkays, with the exception of Koey Hinko, were seen to act as guaran- 
tors for one another.’ These towkays seemed to be taking turns in prof- 
iting from the tax farms. While the Tans had control over the tax farms of 
Paradesi, Wedong, and Brahan from 1754, Han Boeyko was the tax 
farmer from 1776 to 1778, only to have his position taken over by Tan 
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Lecko in the next lease-period. Tan Janko and later his son Tan Lecko also 
appeared to vie for the Blambangan tax farm with Han Boeyko. The Tans 
leased the tax farm from 1770 to 1772 and in 1783, while Han Boeyko 
won the bid in 1773, 1774, and 1778." 

A finer combing of the archives would be needed to ascertain the back- 
ground, business, and connections of these towkays who were so enthu- 
siastic in their pursuit of the tax farming business. It is possible to find 
more in the cases of the Chinese captains of Semarang and Surabaya, 
namely Tan Janko (1761-1771), Tan Lecko (1771-1784), and Tan Jok 
(1784-1790s); and Han Boeyko (1762-1778) and Han Tianpit (1779- 
1790s), in the Dutch East India Company archives owing to their cap- 
taincy in the two most prominent towns on the Pasisir. Even if these cap- 
tains were the most successful individuals in their clique, understanding 
the workings of the towkay class from their undertakings would not be 
too far-fetched a venture. 

It is apparent that the regents would not have been potential con- 
tenders in the revenue farming business for these Chinese towkays had it 
not been the fixed tender system. In fact, even prior to its repeal, the 
Semarang and Surabaya Chinese captains had already been snapping up 
the syahbandarships which were not wanted by the regents in addition to 
the other tax farms which had not been offered by fixed tenders, like the 
salt villages and tax farms on vices and entertainment in Semarang. Han 
Boeyko had leased the salt villages Paradesi, Brahan, and Wedong plus 
Pinger Papas in Sumenep from 1776 to 1778; the Blambangan tax farm 
in 1773, 1774, and 1778; as well as the tax farms of rice export tolls in 
Surabaya, Pasuruan, Banger, and Bangil from 1776 to 1778.'“ Tan Lecko, 
on the other hand, had in fact scooped up almost all the tax farms put up 
for auction for the lease-period from 1773 to 1775 together with his 
clique - Tan Banglo, Tan Jok, Tjoa Togoang, Lim Himko, Tan Tjeenko, 
and Tjan Wanko." By acting as guarantors for each other, they managed 
to lease the syahbandarships of Semarang, Pekalongan, Rembang, Lasem, 
Tuban, and Demak; the salt villages of Paradesi, Brahan and Wedong; and 
also the tax farms on gambling, cock-fighting, sales of arak, slaughter of 
pig and the poll-tax on Chinese in Semarang, as well as that on sugar 
exports from the Pasisir."!° 

The family of Tan Lecko had been especially keen in the tax farming 
business. Tan Lecko was in fact a grandson of Tan Tjauko who was dis- 
cussed in the earlier section. When Tan Tjauko died on 26 December 
1754, all his tax farms were taken over by his son-in-law Tan Janko who 
was then the Chinese lieutenant of Semarang." Tan Janko, who became 
the Semarang Chinese captain in 1761, continued to expand the tax 
farming business. He assumed the Blambangan tax farm when the 
Company first leased it out for the period from 1770 to 1772, which 
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granted him the rights to collect bird’s-nests, sea cucumbers, pearl reefs 
plus the import and export tolls in Blambangan and on the Nusa Barung 
island." The towkay also grabbed the bird’s nests tax farm for Lumajang, 
Malang, and Pasuruan when it was first farmed out by the Company in 
1769." When Tan Janko died in 1771, he was the tax farmer of the syah- 
bandarships in Semarang, Pasuruan, Banger, Bangil, Blambangan (now 
including Panarukan, Malang, Lumajang, and Nusa Barung), the salt vil- 
lages of Brahan and Wedong, as well as Paradesi, and Ulujami, and also 
the tax farms on arak sales, sugar, and salt.” Upon his death, his son Tan 
Lecko, who succeeded his Semarang captaincy, took over most of these 
revenue farms. 

Apart from the bupatis, other merchants, be they Chinese, Moor, or 
Balinese also could not manage to pit themselves effectively against this 
towkay class." They were the “established and moneyed Chinese” prized 
by the High Government as candidates for tax farmers. The fact that they 
had been appointed captains and lieutenants served as a testimony to the 
creditability they enjoyed with the Company administration.’” Never- 
theless, how they operated the tax farms to derive profits was a mystery to 
the Company administrators. Commenting on how private shipping 
trade was affected as the Java’s Northeast Coast government bought more 
rice for the Company in the late 1760s, Governor Johannes Vos 
remarked: 


[...] the reaction of the tax farmers [of syahbandarships] surprises me, 
because no more complaint was leased from them, who however must have 
suffered losses. But this nation [the Chinese] generally cares that one hand 
washes the other, and among the distinguished ones, they truly try to give 
satisfaction [to the Company], which is most laudable. I have experienced 
this more than once with the late Semarang Chinese captain [Tan Janko], 
and especially with regard to acquiring the revenue farms, which only yield 
a little profit and sometimes veritable losses.'” 


Hand-in-glove operation 


The Chinese captains, armed with their wealth of local knowledge, 
instructed Company personnel on the Pasisir on some tax farming possi- 
bilities. Such proactive submission of beneficial information to the 
Company bore a distinct trade-off quality. Que Jonko had supplied 
Commander Theling and the Semarang council with the much-needed 
information on most of the tax farms as well as other information about 
sugar-mills and their owners at the outset of their rule over the Pasisir.'* 
The commander subsequently leased out the syahbandarships in the last 
months of 1743 to the “well-established and reputable Chinese” (wel 
gesetene en ter goede naam bekende Chinesen) recommended by Que Jonko, 
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at the latter’s request!’ The Semarang government was apparently 
unaware of the potentiality of designating the salt village Pinger Papas in 
Sumenep a revenue farm until Han Boeyko made a request to lease it.'”° 

So proficient did the Company personnel find these towkays in the 
revenue farming business that they learned to use them to ferret out more 
taxation possibilities. Governor Siberg, who was planning to establish a 
Company post on Bawean in 1783, stated that “two or three trusted 
Chinese (vertrouwde Chinezen) of the various Chinese captains, either 
from Rembang, Lasem, Gresik, Surabaya, or Semarang” should go along 
with the Company personnel to be stationed on Bawean so that they 
could ascertain the possible sources that could be farmed out and at what 
price.'”” Similar plans were made in 1788 for the Celombo islands, which 
were then under the Sumenep regency.'”8 

The Java’s Northeast Coast government and the Chinese captains 
hence cooperated hand-in-glove in exploring new tax farming possibili- 
ties. The regents stood to lose against this Company-men/Chinese-cap- 
tain operation. More and more of their private incomes which they had 
probably assiduously kept from the predatory Company personnel were 
exposed. Despite such setbacks, the bupatis did not take such blows lying 
down. In the case of Pinger Papas, 


[...] the Sumenep regent, despite our many repeated orders, refused to give 
the piagem or the lease-letter to the tax farmer. He only handed it over at the 
end of August after the time to make salt had passed and he had taken the 
income of the village. Hence Han Boeyko was justified in his complaint. We 
also ask you to demand Sumenep regent, Pangeran Natakusuma, pay Han 
Boeyko the income which he pelle from Pinger Papas. We should also 
punish him for his stubbornness and refusal to obey our orders as it is nec- 
essary for us to maintain our authority on this coast with which we are 
entrusted.” 


Natakusuma paid his dues but the troubles apparently did not end there. 
He persisted in making so many problems for Han Boeyko that the 
Semarang authorities decided to farm out the village to the recalcitrant 
regent after Han’s lease-term ended.'® 

The Company men-on-the-spot were keenly aware that, although they 
might win in the hide-and-seek game for the tax farming benefits against 
the bupatis, stealing the latter's golden geese might elicit acts of reprisal 
from the regents and obstruct the collection of revenues. By way of 
redress, what the Indies personnel sought to do when they appropriated 
the bupatis’ assets was to give them annuities on the condition that they 
should not interfere with the tax farmers. While the Company obtained 
2,400 Spanish rials by leasing out the Blambangan revenue farm (includ- 
ing Lumajang, Malang, and Nusa Barung), a total of 500 Spanish rials 
was awarded yearly to the regents in these regions, namely those of 
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Lumajang, Malang, Sabrang, and Blambangan, “both for the reimburse- 
ment of the little money they had previously enjoyed by collecting the 
bird’s nests themselves and for the cession of villages or people to assist the 
tax farmer”.’*' An annual amount of 200 Spanish rials was accorded each 
to the Tuban and Lasem bupatis respectively for Trus and Tegal Dowo, 
villages which had previously yielded bird’s nests for the regents.” Having 
calculated what these regents used to obtain from the villages “according 
to their own statements”, these sums were said to be “a reasonable equi- 
valent”.'% 

The same was done for the salt villages of Simimi, Manjar, and Tenger, 
and Rancing and Awen in the Oosthoek. In these cases, the Semarang 
governor and council emphasized to their superiors in Batavia that they 
“have ordered the Surabaya personnel to enquire closely and report if 
there might be some adverse consequences from leasing out these vil- 
lages”.'* The regents of Surabaya, Gresik, and Sidayu were said to be 
“contented” with the amount of yearly sums from the Company to offset 
their losses. While they used to pan salt for sale and export, from now on, 
they would only produce salt for their own consumption, and leave the 
surplus production entirely to the tax farmers. The regents of Surabaya 
were paid 900 Spanish rials for the village Simimi, the Gresik regents 570 
for Manjar and Tenger, and the Sidayu regent 540 for Rancing and 
Awen.'® 

In effect, Company personnel appeased, or rather, bought out the 
regents by compensating them with a fixed amount of money annually. 
Looking at this “indemnification” money paid by the Company to the 
regents, inexorably calls to mind the share of 2,850 Spanish rials in the 
tax farming proceeds which the Mataram susuhunan used to accord 
monthly to the bupatis of Tegal, Pemalang, Pekalongan, Batang, Kendal, 
Kaliwungu, Semarang, Gumulak, Paradesi, and Tuban. In view of this, 
the conflicts between the bupatis and syahbandars in Pemalang, 
Pekalongan, Batang, Kendal, and Kaliwungu in the initial years of the 
Company takeover of the tax farms might be partially explained in terms 
of how these bupatis had grown disgruntled because they had been 
robbed of their share from the syahbandar tax farms, which had been due 
to them under the Mataram rule. 


The tax farms of the Pasisir fell into the Company’s lap when susuhunan 
Pakubuwana II bartered them for the very continuance of his own ruler- 
ship. A few months following the first Company auction of the revenue 
farms, the Dutch administration, a greenhorn ruler at that time, faced a 
multitude of disputes between the tax farmers and bupatis. The fixed ten- 
der system implemented in the 1740s was not a function of racism and 
revenge against the Chinese for the Chinese War. Instead, it came into 
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being as the Company men were fumbling for a way to stop the disputes 
in the first years of its management of tax farms on Java’s Northeast Coast. 
Following the enactment of the fixed tender system, the Company per- 
sonnel were, however, still encumbered with widespread complaints 
about extortionary actions by syahbandars. A further move to impose a 
curb on the toll-gates did not cause much impact. 

It took the Company men a decade to learn that these troubles were 
related to the auction system of granting the Pasisir’s revenue farms and 
the arrangement of holding the auction in Batavia. Unwittingly, they had 
invited impecunious and opportunistic elements to exploit the chance 
and gamble to better their lives: these people would bid for the tax farms 
and deploy every means to extract whatever they could with the lease, not 
infrequently, by coercing the traders and commoners passing through 
their gates. Only then did the Batavia High Government relinquish the 
benefits it could have extracted from competitors in the revenue farming 
business. Java's Northeast Coast tax farming grants were to be held in 
Semarang from 1754, as the Company personnel there were better 
equipped to ascertain the creditability and wealth status of the parties 
vying for the positions. The High Government and Semarang govern- 
ment also revised their ideas on the pro-bupati fixed tender system a lit- 
tle when this recognition dawned on them. “Established and moneyed 
Chinese” who could run the tax farms well, like Pekalongan Chinese cap- 
tain Tan Tjauko, were encouraged to continue with their leases. 

Slowly but surely, the Company personnel were initiated into the intri- 
cacies of the tax farming system on the Java's Northeast Coast. Dazzled at 
the outset, they gradually learned the ropes and became proficient enough 
to capitalize on the institution. New sources of tax farms were ferreted 
out. Company men also came to comprehend that exercising a policy of 
give-and-take with the tax farmers was necessary and endorsed their 
requests for remissions when they were affected by trade standstills in the 
midst and aftermath of political turbulence, perilous conditions in the 
Melaka Straits and Java Sea, and bad rice harvests. 

The fixed tender system suffered a demise as bupatis backed out of the 
offers with the establishment of the collection of rice imposts as a sepa- 
rate tax farm from that of collecting of port tariffs. Though the Semarang 
government disagreed with this policy, it acceded to its superiors’ money- 
seeking concerns, especially since the Gentlemen Seventeen aggravated its 
rawest spot, that is, accusing the Semarang personnel of wanting to hang 
on to the fixed tender system so as to grant personal favours. Indeed, it 
did appear that the men-on-the-spot had lined their pockets with the 
“furnishments” from the tax farmers just as tax farming became the most 
important income for the Company in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 
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The fear of the Gentlemen Seventeen that their local staff might have 
been tempted to possible corruption marked the official end of the pro- 
bupati policy. The interest of specific Chinese towkays like Tan Lecko and 
Han Boeyko in tax farming was now allowed free rein as the shackles of 
the fixed tender system were unlocked. Cogently, their wrestle for control 
of tax farms on Javas Northeast Coast was tied in closely with develop- 
ments in the South China political economy during this period. Often 
appointed Chinese captains under the Company administration, these 
towkays were the cream of the cream among those merchants who pros- 
pered with the lifting of the Qing government’s ban on maritime trading 
in 1727 and the subsequent implementation of policies amenable to the 
acquisition of South-East Asian products. Armed with greater knowledge 
about favourable developments in the wider market, the towkays could 
afford to gamble, or, deploy calculated risks, and easily outbid the bupatis 
at the revenue farming auctions. They used their comparative advantages 
of larger capital than the regents, more local knowledge than the 
Company men, and wider market information of the Melaka Straits and 
South China Sea than any other mercantile group. In fact, the Javanese 
regents were not their real potential contenders but the fellow towkays — 
their peers who had similar knowledge, capital and strategies as them- 
selves. 

Hand-in-glove, the towkays cooperated with the Company men to 
help themselves to acquire new resources of commodities like salt and 
bird’s nests. Bupatis were induced to give up territories where these prod- 
ucts could be acquired to the Company which would then lease them as 
tax farms to the towkays. Yet the Company personnel were cautious 
enough to set aside annuities to compensate, or in effect, buy off the 
Javanese regents. Failure to do so might have caused the bupatis to sabo- 
tage the collection of taxes by the tax farmers. Moreover, Company men 
had probably learned enough from the experience of running the tax 
farms on syahbandarships and toll-gates in the 1740s that it would back- 
fire upon themselves were they to try to appropriate too many of the 
regents’ customary privileges. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


ISSUING MONEY 


Coins, usage, and mintage in Java 


Central and east Java were to some extent monetized by the time the 
Dutch arrived in the early seventeenth century. The currencies circulated 
were specie of various denominations, metallic contents, and places of 
coinage. These included, at the higher end of the range, gold Javanese 
ducats (dukaten), and also such foreign coins as Spanish rials, and Indian 
and Persian rupees. The latter were introduced by European, South Asian, 
and Near Eastern merchants trading along the north coast of Java. The 
lowest units among the coins used in Java were picis or kepengs made from 
copper, lead, and/or tin.' These were manufactured locally in Java or had 
been brought in from Japan, China, Tonkin, and Palembang by Chinese 
trading communities by the eleventh century.’ 

The higher value coins were mainly used for long-distance commerce 
as well as substantial transactions in regional and local trade. Tax farmers 
in central and east Java paid their leases exclusively in Spanish rials by the 
late seventeenth century, while the coastal Javanese regents also submitted 
monetary taxes to the Mataram court in this specie.’ Fractional coins were 
also commonly used in local and regional trade in the Pasisir region.‘ 
Until the 1760s, the trading interests operating in east Java and Bali were 
using kepengs for small-scale commerce.’ Although barter trade was prob- 
ably a usual practice, eighteenth-century sources also indicate that the 
picis were used in daily exchanges at the village level in central and east 
Java. Apparently, Chinese peddlers would go with a string of picis and a 
sack in their hands to buy rice from the cultivators in the desas.° 

The production of locally-manufactured coins was not controlled by a 
single institution. The Mataram court minted such higher value coins as 
gold Javanese ducats or the so-called derham jawi, but farmed out the 
rights for making petty ones to private interests. By 1678, Company per- 
sonnel noted that almost every town on the Pasisir had its own pici mint.” 
The tax-farmer would not only have to mint coins but also take charge of 
promoting their use.* 

The pici-minting tax-farms in Java were leased mainly by Chinese. His- 
tory has it that the Chinese introduced minting skills to Java.’ However, 
by the seventeenth century, there was sufficient expertise in the Mataram 
court that it could mint its own ducats. Consequently, the reason for leas- 
ing out the pici-manufacture to the Chinese must be sought elsewhere. 
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From coin business to seigniorage 


The Batavia authorities acquired the rights to seigniorage in central and 
east Java under the 1743 treaty. Their interest in appropriating this priv- 
ilege stemmed from their involvement in the coin business since the ear- 
lier century. 

The Company had treated coins as a kind of merchandise since its ini- 
tial presence in the east. It would transport coins minted in one place to 
another where the worth was higher and derive profits from the price dif- 
ference. In the 1660s and 1670s, when “Japanese gold kobans proved very 
profitable in Bengal where these coins could be sold for 19 or 20 rupees”, 
the Batavia authorities would arrange to transport the Japanese specie to 
the Indian port.”” The Pegu picis were bought up at 123/141 pieces for a 
stiver (stuiver) but circulated in Batavia at 10 pieces per stiver.'' Asian 
coins such as the silver rupees from Persia and Bengal, worth no more 
than 27 stivers per piece, were also validated by the Company at a high- 
er legal tender value of 30 stivers in Batavia after the High Government 
counterstamped them. Those without the Company stamp would be val- 
ued at their original price, that is, 27 stivers.’ This trade in specie was 
incontrovertibly a part of the intra-Asian trade of the Company in the 
Indies. 

It is the same story with the coins the Company imported from 
Europe. The Spanish rials and Dutch rix-dollars brought to the Indies 
were stipulated at a higher value of 60 stivers instead of 48, hence 25 per 
cent higher than the rate in the Netherlands. The Company authorities 
also circulated Dutch ducats, with an intrinsic worth of about 66 stivers 
per piece, at 80 stivers each in Java. 

It may have solved an immediate problem but employing foreign 
sources of coins for local usage had various downsides. Besides the prob- 
lem of counterfeiting which would jeopardize the popularity and sales of 
the specie, the Company administrators also had to confront the dilem- 
ma that other traders could also bring in the monies themselves and 
inflate the exchange rate of the coins at the destined place. The higher 
nominal worth of the same specie in the Indies compared to that in the 
Netherlands had in fact prompted the notorious smuggling of these coins 
by Company personnel in their private baggage space on board Company 
ships, especially in the case of those of bigger denominations like Spanish 
rials and Dutch rix-dollars."” 

To ward off illegal imports, the Batavia High Government stamped the 
various imported these specie with the Company insignia to distinguish 
these for exclusive use in the Indies. Although a brave attempt, this meas- 
ure did not hamper keen counterfeiters from forging a similar stamp." 

By the eighteenth century, the Company was no longer satisfied with 
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gaining from the price difference in this import-export business of coins 
and began to venture into the minting and distribution of the various 
types of specie. At this point, it was also emerging as a prince in the 
Indies, particularly in the Indonesian Archipelago. One way to exert its 
authority as a territorial power and to extract revenue was to exercise its 
rights to seigniorage. Certainly, the logic of capitalizing would demand 
the gradual centralization of money production in the ruler’s hands. 
Being the source of the coins itself, the Company would no longer have 
to face the competition from other private importers and only had to 
tackle the counterfeiters. The following sections discuss how this was 
done on the Java’s Northeast Coast. 


Company seigniorage claims on the Pasisir 


After the Company successfully helped the Mataram court suppress 
Trunajayas uprising in 1677, Speelman, commander-in-chief of that 
expedition, prevailed upon Susuhunan Amangkurat II to issue an edict 
ordering his subjects to accept the Dutch silver coin double stivers 
(dubbelde stuivers) in central and east Java in 1680. The Company would 
also pay for the Javanese exports in this specie, when it had formerly done 
so in Spanish rials or in the form of Indian textiles.'* This would be ben- 
eficial to the Company since the coin was circulated at !/2 stiver more 
than its rate in the Netherlands, that is, at 21/2 stivers or 40 pennies (pen- 
ningen) in the Indies. 

Moreover, Company personnel could supplement the Spanish rial 
which they had to gather in the Netherlands from imports from South 
America. Dutch silver dukatons were also introduced in central and east 
Java with the political leverage acquired by the Company in 1677. With 
an intrinsic worth of about 66 stivers per piece, this coin was circulated 
at 80 stivers on Javas Northeast Coast. In the 1701-1702 fiscal year, the 
Company dispatched f 1,035 worth of Spanish rials to the Pasisir. By the 
late 1730s, no Spanish rial was sent but the amount of ducats imported 
increased from f 244,504 in the 1736-1737 fiscal year to f 524,078 in 
1740-1741."° 

The Company's desire to gain more from money circulation waxed 
with its claim to rule over the Java's Northeast Coast, and along with it, 
the Mataram right to coinage on the Pasisir, in 1743. In 1744, the Batavia 
High Government began minting its own form of Javanese gold ducats 
and double ducats in Batavia.!” It ceased the venture four years later after 
discovering a large number of fake ducats circulating on the market." 
Moreover, manufacturing Javanese ducats was very “unprofitable” for the 
Company because of the excessive costliness of gold.” 
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In 1753, the Batavia authorities noted that private interests could 
obtain a high price for the Javanese ducats if the latter were to remain 
valid even though the coins were no longer produced. To earn more and 
prevent the private interests from undercutting their profits, they decided 
to invalidate the Javanese gold ducats and mint the Company's own brand 
of the specie. To distinguish these from the previous Javanese ones, the 
Company ducats minted in the Netherlands were milled and stamped 
with the word Djawa — the Arabic rendition of “Java” — in Arabic script.” 

The Company not only exercised seigniorage rights over higher 
denomination coins, it extended this to the fractional ones — what the 
Dutch called pasmunt, literally meaning “exact-change coins”. The tax- 
farms for minting lead picis came under the Dutch as part of the general 
rights to collect tolls and taxes which were ceded to them in the 1743 
Company-Mataram treaty. Initially, the Batavia High Government did 
not lease out the tax farms as the susuhunan did, maintaining that these 
tax farmers produced lead picis which could not “withstand daily han- 
dling”. It decided to mint specie on its own to cater to the needs of the 
general economy.”! 

The first plan was to make picis from red copper. This had to be aban- 
doned, however, as the Company minters “could not process copper so 
thinly and so small without spending an infinite amount of wages and 
time”.” New picis of an alloy of lead and tin, with a hole bored in the cen- 
tre, bearing the mark of “VOC” on one side and the year 1744 on the 
obverse, were manufactured. Their validity was declared on 14 February 
1744, with the publicized worth of 16 pieces to a stiver.* 

However, these lead-tin Company picis were not well-received on the 
Java’s Northeast Coast. The Semarang government wrote to Batavia in 
August 1745 complaining that “the picis you have sent us are not circu- 
lated in Java except in Kartasura and Semarang, consequently we still have 
thirty-five cases of picis in stock”.** The waters were further troubled by 
the fact that counterfeiters had apparently forged many fake picis and dis- 
tributed them at a highly inflated rate of 50 to 60 pieces against a stiver. 
Disgruntled, the Pasisir inhabitants were increasingly averse to the use of 
the currency. The Semarang government suspected that the culprits were 
some former tax farmers of pici-manufacture and ordered their subordi- 
nates to investigate the matter more thoroughly.” In 1746, a Chinese, Ko 
Tjoenko, was jailed by the government charged with counterfeiting the 
Company lead picis.° 

Encumbered with these problems, in 1746, the Company authorities 
decided to forgo minting picis themselves and farm out the privilege. 
Unlike previous times when every coastal regency would lease out its own 
tax-farm for the pici coinage, under the Company rule, these were com- 
bined into a single tax-farm on the Pasisir. Pertinently, the tax-farmer was 
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expected to use the Company die to mint lead picis, so that the picis 
yielded were of a form stipulated by the Batavia High Government. 

Tan Sianko was the first tax farmer to hold the pici-minting rights on 
the Pasisir under the Company rule. He appears to have been displeased 
with the die and appealed to change it. However, the Semarang ministers 
did not acquiesce in his request and he consequently relinquished the tax- 
farm at the end of 1746.” His replacement was a Chinese inhabitant of 
Pemalang, Tan Tianko.” In 1749, the Tegal Chinese captain, Oey Tsonko, 
succeeded to the position. At this point, he complained about the diffi- 
culties in obtaining sufficient profits from the tax farm to pay for the lease 
and sought remissions from the Company. The Semarang Chinese cap- 
tain, Oey Tjenkong, even had to help him pay the first three terms of the 
lease.” Oey Tsonko gave up the position at the end of 1749. Oey Tje 
Lauw, who took up the tax-farm the following year, complained in that 
December that “the lead picis were not in use here on this coast”. The 
Semarang government riposted that this was because he himself did not 
do much to circulate the coin.” 

These problems of and complaints by the tax-farmers stemming from 
the right to mint lead picis suggested that the specie had gone out of 
favour with the inhabitants in central and east Java by the end of 1740s. 
In December 1754, the Semarang government petitioned to stop leasing 
out the privilege of minting lead picis, as it did not foresee good results 
accruing to the revenue farm in the coming tax-farming auction. Coastal 
regents who were present at the auction also requested the abolition. They 
expressed the opinion that it was very burdensome to alleviate the many 
difficulties engendered by the exchange of this currency. Cogently, the 
“wide acceptance of Dutch copper doits (duiten) in the coast and Mata- 
ram realm only added more impediments to the circulation of lead 
picis”.*! 


Doit popularity on the Pasisir 


Unquestionably, the Dutch copper doits were becoming popular by the 
early 1750s. These specie had been in use in the Netherlands since the last 
decade of the sixteenth century. As early as 1711, the Batavia High 
Government appealed to the Netherlands directors to send these petty 
coins for circulation in the Indies.” It was frustrated by the persistent 
shortage of Japanese copper picis, petty coins used in the Company’s 
headquarters in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. To 
cap it all, counterfeits of these picis commonly appeared on the market. 
A 1713 placard against the use of fake Japanese picis did not deter the 
activity altogether.* 

Doits were declared valid in Batavia and circulated in 1724 at four 
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doits per stiver. This was also the published rate when the specie was sub- 
sequently introduced to other parts of the Indies. What this effectively 
means is that, a doit in the East was worth twice its rate in the Nether- 
lands. It was an open invitation and the smuggling of these coins was rife. 
From 1726, the bale mark of the Company was imprinted on doits cir- 
culated in the Indies to distinguish from those used in the Netherlands, 
as had been the case with other Dutch coins introduced earlier. In 1748, 
Batavia also asked for the dispatch of half-doits (Aalf-duiten) or pennies 
(penningen) as a result of the need in the Indies for monies of yet smaller 
units. This was granted, the first mintage being released in 1749.* 

The Batavia High Government first launched copper doits on the 
Pasisir in 1740.°° However, its coastal personnel did not put much effort 
into promoting their use. The situation did not change after Company 
rule was extended over the region in 1743. As described earlier, they basi- 
cally continued with the use of lead picis which had been current on the 
coast, after making a short-lived attempt to introduce their own variant 
of the coin. 

Remarking the increasing unpopularity of lead picis among the Pasisir 
inhabitants, Batavia issued orders for the coastal administrators to put 
greater efforts into promoting the use of Dutch doits.** Specific instruc- 
tions were given for them to circulate doits provisionally among the 
Company personnel and local inhabitants under their jurisdiction, and 
also to accept these coins as payment, so that “in time the currency might 
spread to the nearby areas”. In 1755, to promote the use of the specie 
even more, Batavia also ordered Semarang to imitate what had formerly 
been done to picis in the earlier decades, and crack a hole through the 
half-doits so that users could carry them with greater ease in a string.* 

The Dutch doits steadily gained in saleability on the coast. In October 
1763, the Semarang government wrote that: 


Notwithstanding that we have put into circulation 75,000 rix-dollars’ worth 
of copper coins, the demand for the specie is still great here and in the 
Mataram lands [...]. Please send us speedy and substantial relief, because we 
see the chance to dispose of another 100,000 rix-dollars of the specie easily 


within a very short time and another 20,000 rix-dollars will still be needed 
before the demand is fulfilled.” 


Half a year later, the Semarang government again asked for the dispatch 
of doits as it had run out of supplies again.“ The lack of small cash money 
was so immense that Chinese officers, on behalf of all the Chinese on the 
coast, appealed to the Semarang government to release old double stivers 
for use. The Company had launched an exercise to change the latter 
specie for new ones in the interior of Java in the past few months.“ The 
Chinese officers requested these old coins, if they were not too worn out, 
be circulated at a double stiver against five doits. 
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They fear that without these double stivers, the purchase of agricultural 
products, the shipping trade and consequently the syahbandar tax-farm 
would be adversely affected. I have immediately rejected their suggestion as 
the re-introduction and circulation of these old stivers might impede that of 
doits, whose sales had brought us great profits.” 


Although the Semarang government received further shipments of copper 
doits in April 1764, these remained insufficient and more coins were 
requested two months later.“ 

The overwhelming popularity of doits rendered lead picis almost obso- 
lete and the tax-farm for the privilege of pici-minting redundant. Two 
months before the tax-farming auction in October 1763, the Semarang 
authorities again appealed to Batavia to abolish the tax-farm which they 
said had “completely come to a standstill” because the pici was not in use 
de facto due to the popularity of doits among the Javanese.’ The High 
Government approved this and terminated the lease.“ 


Doit circulation in Java interior 


Similar developments were occurring simultaneously in the Mataram 
realm in interior Java. By the 1750s, the small change in use here was a 
kind of semi-lead, semi-copper picis, more commonly called kepengs in 
central and east Java. These specie were imported from China, Japan, 
Tonkin, and Palembang. Lead picis from the Pasisir, rejected by the 
coastal inhabitants themselves, did not seem to reach the inland region 
and hence gain popularity there. However, Dutch silver double stivers 
and copper doits and pennies introduced in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century, were circulating quite merrily in the lands of the 
susuhunan and sultan at this juncture. In 1751, Governor von 
Hohendorff wrote to Batavia to ask for some supplies of half-doits for the 
courts because these were generally more sought-after than doits in Java 
interior and there were no more stocks of the coin in Semarang.“ 

All in all, Dutch coins — double stivers, doit and pennies — were 
increasingly popular as fractional coins at the expense of Chinese, Japan, 
Tonkin, and Palembang kepengs among the inhabitants of Mataram by 
the early 1760s. In 1762, the Yogyakarta sultan asked the Dutch to sup- 
ply him with 10,000 rix-dollars’ worth of new double stivers to replace 
old and worn ones, and also the many others which had been trimmed by 
counterfeiters. The governor supported his request, by stating that some 
double stivers were so worn that that they were not even as big as a 
stiver. He asked for twice the supply, that is, 20,000 rix-dollars of new 
double stivers, expecting the susuhunan would soon make the same appli- 
cation.” 
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In the event, Batavia could only send 15,000 rix-dollars for both courts 
and had to fulfil the rest of the demand with shillings (schellingen).* This 
made the Semarang authorities very anxious as they were worried that 
Sultan Hamengkubuwana I, notorious for his difficult and peevish char- 
acter, would be even grumpier if he received an amount less than what he 
had demanded.* Moreover, shillings were not a valid currency in the 
Mataram realm then. They were hence most relieved when both rulers 
were amenable to the suggestion that they declare Dutch shillings valid in 
their lands.*! 

Despite the inflow of new double stivers and shillings, the amount of 
small change in circulation in Java interior was still insufficient. It was at 
this point that doits and half-doits gained immense popularity in the 
Mataram lands. The persistent lack of silver double stivers prompted the 
sultan and susuhunan to boost the use of doits and pennies. Conse- 
quently, the use of these copper coins became more widespread.” In April 
1763, Governor Van Ossenberch asked Batavia to dispatch 40,000 rix- 
dollars of doits or half-doits to the coast as the 25,000 rix-dollars of doits 
recently sent to them had been entirely distributed on the Pasisir and in 
interior Java. Moreover, the sultan had also written to the governor ask- 
ing for a supply of 10,000 rix-dollars of doits, because “some disputes had 
arisen in the Mataram lands due to the great lack of double stivers” and 
the governor expected the susuhunan to forward a similar request soon.* 
In October that year, the Semarang government had to request for more 
shipments of whole or half-doits as the rulers “kept asking for them and 
we are obliged to send them the meagre amount we have at hand”. 
“Without a speedy shipment, we and the residents in the respective 
coastal comptoirs will suffer a big deficiency”. 


Filling the bottomless pit 


The combined demands of coastal and inland Java for the copper coins 
were so huge by the early 1760s that the supply of doits produced by the 
Dutch provincial mints, though fairly regular, failed to satisfy them. In 
1764, the Batavia High Government had to obtain some stocks from the 
Company office on the Coromandel Coast to fulfil the pressing requests 
from the Semarang administrators. In the same year, the High Gov- 
ernment ventured to mint doits itself, an undertaking which it pursued in 
1765 as well.* 

From 1765 to 1768, 217,000 rix-dollars and eighteen stivers’ worth of 
doits were put into circulation on the Pasisir and in Java interior. In little 
over a year, or from September 1767 to October 1768, 95,941 rix-dollars 
and 32 stivers’ worth of doits were sold.” Assuming that in the period 
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around 1765 to 1770, there were about 5 million to 5,150,000 people or 
about 1 to 1.1 million families living in central and east Java, this would 
mean that on average, each family had about 0.3 rix-dollars or 57 doits.** 
In the meantime, Batavia continued to send shillings and new double 
stivers to the Semarang government for distribution on the Pasisir and in 
the interior.” 

The popularity of doits was a dream coming true for the Batavia High 
Government, especially since there was a surfeit in the stock of copper 
coins was in excess in Ceylon and on the Coromandel Coast in the 
1760s.® The Java’s Northeast Coast office conveniently absorbed this sur- 
feit.' When the Gentlemen Seventeen asked the Indies personnel to 
explain the sustained lack of doits on the Pasisir and Java interior, 
Semarang wrote that, 

We know no other cause than the absolute aversion of the inlanders both in 
the interior and on the coast, to accepting and keeping picis. Only among 
the natives in Oosthoek and Madura is the specie still in circulation. Other 
inlanders would use only double stivers, and, in fact, the most select sort of 
brand-new ones, as well as new Dutch shillings [...]. 

On the contrary, it is very clear that they consider the doit a coin which can- 
not be trimmed down or lose its intrinsic value outwardly. Thereby it is very 
easy to use this currency among the commoners when the money involved 
is not large, and for this reason, it has remained in favour and attractive, and 
therefore not very likely to be replaced as the preferred choice.” 


In this respect, it is probably not difficult to understand why the inhabi- 
tants readily relinquished the use of lead picis minted by Chinese tax- 
farmers once they started using doits on a more regular basis. Seven- 
teenth-century observers commented that lead picis were so fragile that if 
a string of 1,000 pieces of the specie were dropped, 10 to 12 would be 
smashed. Moreover, when soaked in salt water overnight, the coins would 
stick together and consequently half of them would break if an attempt 
was made to separate them. In late sixteenth century, Jacob van Neck who 
led the second Dutch expedition to Asia commented that the lead picis in 
Banten did not last for more than three or four years. It appeared that 
those picis made in the 1740s were debased even more: they were of such 
inferior quality that they could not even “withstand daily handling”. 
Therefore, what precipitated the success of doits in the Pasisir and 
Mataram lands was not deliberate planning but the fortuitous coinci- 
dence of unintended circumstances. Although the Batavia High Gov- 
ernment sent a directive to the Java’s Northeast Coast personnel, urging 
them to promote the use of Dutch copper doits in 1752, no significant 
result was registered. The coin became popular with the abrupt rejection 
of lead picis among the coastal Javanese from the late 1750s. A simulta- 
neous development was an incidental lack of small denomination coins in 
the Mataram realm occasioned by the rulers’ initiation of the conversion 
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of old double stivers to new ones. Doits were used to bridge the deficien- 
cy. 

The conversion of old double stivers appears to have been a catalyst in 
promoting the use of doits in the Pasisir and the Mataram realm, but this 
did not seem to have been a conscious scheme pursued by the Company 
authorities for they themselves were unprepared for the process. Good 
prospects for the future following the Giyanti Treaty of peace reconcilia- 
tion with Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara in 1755 and 1757 respective- 
ly might have offered high hopes of a more peaceful and prosperous 
future. Investors may have advanced credits to the inhabitants for cultiva- 
tion purposes, leading to a sudden, sharp dearth of small change. During 
this period, locally-manufactured lead picis made way for the Dutch cop- 
per doits which offered comparatively durable features. 


Launching doits in the Oosthoek 


Having witnessed the popularity of doits on the coast and in the Mataram 
realm, the coastal Company personnel were eager to repeat the same suc- 
cess in east Java. Despite Batavia and Semarang orders to the various 
Oosthoek gezaghebbers like Rhener and later Breton from the 1750s, the 
specie was not circulated in these regions.® During his term of office, 
Rhener was too ill to run the administration properly, much less to pro- 
mote the use of doits.% Breton, on the other hand, apparently simply 
failed to follow Van Ossenberch’s orders to circulate the specie.” Conse- 
quently, when the Batavia and Semarang authorities launched the expedi- 
tion to Blambangan, Malang, and Lumajang in 1767, one of the foremost 
projects they embarked on, even before the expedition was over, was to 
introduce doits in these areas.® 

In 1767, the Semarang government dispatched 1,000 rix-dollars of 
doits to be launched in east Java. A year later, the commander of the 
Blambangan expedition, Colmond, requested his superiors in Semarang 
and Batavia to send 5,000 rix-dollars’ worth of doits, confident that the 
specie would do well in Blambangan. To promote the use of the copper 
coin, Governor Vos made plans to increase the number of shipping con- 
tacts from Semarang and Surabaya to Blambangan, and to supply the 
inhabitants with necessities and trinkets.” 

Until the late 1760s, kepeng was the accepted currency in east Java, 
including Madura, as well as Malang, Lumajang, and Blambangan in the 
interior, which did not submit to the Dutch until 1768.” According to 
the testimony of Sutanegara, the pepati or chief officer of Blambangan’s 
leading rebel Pangeran Pati, a ducat yielded 500 kepengs in Blamban- 
gan.” In 1768, Governor Vos reckoned that 1,200,000 rix-dollars’ worth 
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of kepengs were circulating in the Oosthoek, of which slightly fewer than 
half were Palembang kepengs, while the greater portion were originally 
from China, Tonkin, and Japan. The inhabitants apparently showed a 
strong aversion to Palembang kepengs among these other coins. The gov- 
ernor described this specie as “a coin of very low quality, of an alloy of 
very little intrinsic value, which would completely lose its value in a twen- 
ty-year period of circulation”. 


We noticed an aversion to Palembang kepengs in the Oosthoek where they 
have been circulating at 100 pieces lower than the other types of kepengs 
against a Spanish tial for some time [...]. The other types oP kepengs from 
China, Japan, and Tonkin, are at present going at 450-500 pieces for a 
Spanish rial. In the meantime, for the slightly worn Palembang kepengs, the 
inhabitants will accept them but for only half the value. Generally speaking, 
they want this specie to be taken out of circulation.” 


Faced with this situation, Governor Vos proposed that the initial plan 
should be the abolition of Palembang kepengs from circulation in Oost- 
hoek. When this was done, measures would then be taken to deal with 
the China, Japan, and Tonkin kepengs. In December 1768, the governor 
declared that, within four months, those who possessed Palembang 
kepengs must exchange them for doits, the rate being 2,000 pieces of 
these kepengs against 240 doits, that is, a Spanish rial. What this meant 
was that the owners of these coins would suffer a 75 per cent loss in the 
conversion since the ongoing rate stipulated that a Spanish rial would 
yield about 500 kepengs.” Cogently, only kepengs which were in relative- 
ly good condition would be accepted. 

Vos foresaw big profits for the Company in this venture. He asked for 
150,000 Spanish rials of doits and pennies at the earliest convenience of 
Batavia, with two parts of half-doits to one part of whole doits. The gov- 
ernor intended the half-doits to be sold to commoners, while the whole 
doits were for traders.” According to his plan, within half a year, at least 
50,000 Spanish rials of the specie would be required and this should be 
followed by yet another 100,000 Spanish rials in a year’s time. Estimates 
of future dispatches would then be made after this two-year stretch.” 

To push Batavia to acquiesce in his proposal for the conversion of 
Palembang kepeng against the doit, Vos showed how no loss would be 
incurred by taking in the coin. He reported that, in a trial to melt down 
these kepengs, a Spanish rial or 2,000 pieces of kepeng yielded 4 katis or 
1/25 picol of pure yellow copper.” Since the metal was valued at 311/4 rix- 
dollars or 25 Spanish rials per picol, a Spanish rial of kepeng, would hence 
yield copper of an equivalent value on the market.” The governor also 
suggested sending the metal to Pasir and other parts of Borneo for sale, 
since prices there were apparently higher than in Java because of the 
manufacture of copperwork in those regions.” 
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What this meant was that: the Company would exchange for the doit 
for kepeng, melt down the kepeng, obtain the yellow copper, sell the cop- 
per, and accept only Spanish rials from the buyers. By doing so, not only 
would the Company suffer no loss in taking in kepengs, it might even 
profit from the sale of the copper metal yielded from melting down 
kepengs. The Company would already gain 75 per cent by depressing the 
rate of kepeng-doit exchange in the Oosthoek, not to mention it had 
already made 100 per cent profit since Dutch doits circulated in the 
Indies were inflated to twice their value in the Netherlands. 

Vos’s proposition was approved by the Batavia High Government in 
January 1769.” In fact, seeing that the new exchange rate of kepeng 
would mean a 75 per cent loss to those who were making the currency 
conversion, Batavia also approved of the governor's suggestion to give a 
25 per cent discount, that is, to offer 300 instead of 240 doits for a 
Spanish rial, or 300 doits for 2,000 kepengs.*® This concession was to 
apply only to the first f 700,000 of doits supplied to the Oosthoek.*! The 
Company could certainly afford the rebate considering the profits it 
would have been making. 


Converting Spanish rials for doits 


By December 1769, or six months after the exercise to exchange for 
kepengs for doits in the Oosthoek commenced, Vos estimated that half 
the existing kepengs had already been removed. He now proposed to 
exchange doits for Spanish rials. At that juncture, these silver coins still 
carried considerable value on the world market. 

There was a substantial amount of the silver specie in circulation in 
central and east Java in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Although the Company imported fewer and fewer Spanish rials in Java at 
this point, traders on the Pasisir could still acquire these coins through 
their commercial and shipping linkages with Borneo, the Melaka Straits 
and nearby regions. Pertinently, the Palembang sultan bought supplies of 
rice, cotton yarn and other commodities from north coastal Java using 
these coins, which he had received from the Company in payment for tin 
and pepper. The Pasisir trading interests would then use these Spanish 
rials to supplement their purchases of opium, cotton, and silk materials, 
passementerie, Chinese wares and the like in Batavia since the merchan- 
dise they brought for sale could only cover half the cost of the goods 
bought.” Inhabitants of central and east Java also kept savings in this 
specie because it was more durable than picis and kepengs.*® 

The governor was confident that, with the relative durability of the 
Dutch copper coins, local inhabitants would feel more reassured about 
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saving up or hoarding money in this specie. Doits, a coin of much small- 
er denomination than Spanish rials, would be deemed preferable since 
these inhabitants would “suffer no small loss should they find one fake 
coin out of four Spanish rials in their possession” .* 

What Vos recommended in the rial-to-doit conversion plan was to give 
a better rate for a Spanish rial of 245 instead of 240 doits. This five-doit 
rebate was, according to the governor, very low. “When we exchange cop- 
per monies for silver in other parts of the world, such a loss is considered 
to be very trifling”.® 

The conversion project was officially launched in 1770. The Semarang 
personnel would leave doits with the coastal regents on a five- to six- 
month credit arrangement and accept the silver money as payment.** Vos 
had also asked the Batavia High Government to send more single doits in 
lieu of half-doits because he expected many Javanese, including those 
from the villages in the realm of the Mataram rulers, would be “inclined 
to convert their fortune in kepengs to doits, and therefore, they would 
favour the whole more than the half-doits”.*” 

In 1771 however, it was noted that the coastal regents were unenthusi- 
astic about taking up the credit and paying Spanish rials in return, claim- 
ing that there was a lack of silver money in their regencies at this point. 
The regents reported that they were exchanging doits for Spanish rials at 
a loss of 3 to 3!/2 per cent in the pasars which made them averse to 
becoming involved any further in the conversion plan.** Only Tegal 
regent Cakranegara took up the credit for 5,000 rix-dollars of the copper 
doits and half-doits.®” 

Perturbed by the report, the Netherlands authorities instructed the 
Indies personnel in a 5 October 1772 letter to distribute doits on credit 
provided that they would be responsible for this and be ready to compen- 
sate the Company should there be bad debts. Unsurprisingly, the Sema- 
rang government decided to cancel the conversion plan. In April 1773, 
the sale of whole and half-doits on credit for conversion against Spanish 
rials on the Java’s Northeast Coast was officially terminated.” 

In the meantime, the Batavia High Government also granted some tax 
farmers’ request to pay up to 5 per cent of their lease sum with the cop- 
per doits and pennies.”' It made this move having duly noted the pattern 
in which copper coins flowed. It transpired that during the harvest peri- 
od in August and September, when traders would start to gather produce 
from cultivators, there would be good sales of doits and pennies because 
such coins of small denominations would be needed for payment to the 
cultivators. These coins which were then distributed in the interior would 
subsequently “drift” to the coast. Inhabitants in Java interior would have 
begun to purchase goods from the coast after the sale of their produce. At 
these times, the exchange rate for the copper specie would fall lower by 
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21/2 to 3 per cent at the Pasisir and between 3 to 5 per cent in the interi- 
or. The tax-farmers hence appealed for permission to pay part of their 
lease money in doits, a request which was backed by Van der Burgh, the 
successor to Vos in 1771, who thought that this would “keep the coin at 
its value”. By the harvest period in the next August, the coins could then 
be redistributed again for buying up agricultural produce.” 

What is seen here is that, by the early 1770s, the distribution of doits 
had progressed from the phase of introduction to that of stabilization of 
the exchange rate of the currency. The distributing agent, that is the 
Company, would also have to absorb the specie from time to time to keep 
the balance of the quantity of coins in circulation. In 1774, Van der 
Burgh asked for a yearly supply of 20,000 to 30,000 rix-dollars of doits 
to maintain the exchange rate of the copper coins.” In light of these cir- 
cumstances, Batavia not only approved the tax-farmers’ request and 
decreed that they might pay up to 5 per cent of their lease-sum in doits, 
but also allowed the Semarang government to pay its employees up to 
one-third of their monthly pay and allowance in the copper money.” 

The Gentlemen Seventeen were not so receptive to the new state of 
affairs however. Already, they had not favoured the exchange of doits 
against Spanish rials, suspecting this to be a “forced import of doits” when 
these coins had already reach saturation point in central and east Java.” 
The saturation was rather sticky because the regents had refused to take 
up credit on the condition of paying Spanish rials in 1770 and 1771. It 
appeared that their worst fears were confirmed when a couple of years 
later, the Indies staff reported that they would accept doits as payment for 
the lease of tax-farms. 

To make matters worse, at this point Batavia also wrote to ask its supe- 
riors in the Netherlands to stop the dispatch of the half-doits which were 
still lacking in the 1772 and 1773 orders for goods. Although the latter 
request was to stop the dispatch of the pennies and replace that amount 
with doits, the Netherlands authorities did not seem to recognize the dif- 
ference. They gave full vent to their trepidation and misgivings in their 
September 1775 letter: 

That the demand for the copper doits and pennies in the Oosthoek has 
flagged and that this specie would suffer 3 to 31/2 per cent losses when 
exchanged against Spanish rials, is not beyond our expectation. For a long 


time, we have already expected that such a situation would ensue as an 
inevitable consequence of the immoderate import of the copper coin.” 


In their reply, the Semarang personnel had to repeat the issue arising from 
the dispatch of the coppers coins to indicate the misunderstanding to the 
Gentlemen Seventeen. The fluctuation in the demand for doits on the 
Pasisir in the next few years probably made the directors more nervous. 
In 1781, the Semarang government wrote to Batavia to stop the demand 
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for the supply of doits in 1781 to keep the value of copper coin at its pres- 
ent worth.” 

However, the very next year, Semarang again asked for supplies of cop- 
per doits, to the amount from f 30,000 to 40,000 yearly.** The dearth of 
the copper coin extended for a couple of decades with the repercussions 
from the Company's monetary crisis in the 1780s and 1790s.” In this 
period, so badly did the Indies government miss monetary dispatch from 
the Netherlands that it had to finance itself by accepting bills of exchange 
and also issue papers of credit and bonds.'” 


Repopularization of Japanese picis and other strategies 


Juggling with the lack of supply of doits, in 1783, Batavia instructed 
Siberg to investigate the ways in which picis had been minted on the 
Pasisir in the previous decades. The governor complied. Nevertheless, he 
aired his reservations about the revival of the lead picis, since it had been 
difficult to replace the picis with doits and the personnel would have to 
suffer the same complication of doing so once the supply of doits 
resumed. '! 

Siberg proposed instead to adopt a relief plan, that is, to reverse the 
pici-to-doit conversion scheme and encourage the use of foreign-minted 
Picis, specifically, the Japanese copper picis, in central and east Java. These 
coins would circulate alongside the Dutch doits and half-doits. The plan 
was to sell these picis to Bali once there was a sufficient supply of the 
Dutch copper specie.'” The governor’s proposal was accepted. The fear 
now was, as before, private interests might import Japanese copper picis 
into Java and inflate the currency. The Semarang government hence called 
on its superiors in Batavia to guard closely against private imports.’ 

There was another negative ramification to this scheme as well. The 
promotion of the use of picis after one and a half decades of discouraging 
their use served to arouse suspicion of the status of Japanese copper picis 
and led instead to a frenzied attempt to exchange the picis for doits. The 
Semarang government reacted by affixing notices about the legal tender 
status of picis, warning of punishment for those who refused picis and 
held on to doits and pennies. These notices also promised rewards to 
those who reported such offenders.“ 

The period when the Indies were afflicted by a lack of cash extended 
into the late 1790s. In 1796, to ensure an adequate supply of petty coins, 
besides using Japanese copper picis to compensate the lack of doits, the 
Dutch also minted and launched two new specie called copper bonks, lit- 
erally meaning “lumps”, and tin doits. This was based on the proposal by 
Siberg, now the commissioner-general. In the case of the bonks, he sug- 
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gested converting Japanese copper rods in stock in Batavia into two types 
of oblong blocks worth two stivers and one stiver each. The tin doits were 
specie which looked like copper doits but were made of tin, as the name 
indicated. To assure the supply of these doits, the privilege of minting was 
farmed out to the highest bidder. At the end of February or the beginning 
of March 1799, as the stock of Japanese copper in Batavia was exhausted, 
the production of these specie was provisionally stopped.'® In the case of 
the tin doits, the doit were melted down before it was launched. The 
Chinese pewterers who supplied the contractor with the blanks and also 
cast the iron dies for him had apparently forged a large quantity of coun- 
terfeit doits, forcing the Dutch to abandon the coin entirely before its 
launch.' 


Confederation of coin business 


The shortage of copper doits on the Pasisir generated a ripple effect to the 
Mataram realm. In December 1783, the Yogyakarta sultan, driven by the 
lack of small cash in his territory, asked the first resident in Yogyakarta 
Van Rhijn, either to stop the outflow of copper doits from his domain, or 
allow him to mint picis himself. To stop the sultan from carrying out his 
plans, Siberg ordered Van Rhijn to dissuade the sultan, and he dispatched 
1,000 Spanish rials of doits to the court despite the desperate deficiency 
on the coast itself.” The sultan persisted with these veiled threats about 
the sustained lack of coins in 1787.'* The dynamic ruler apparently had 
the resources to propose manufacturing the small change himself if the 
Company personnel failed to supply him with adequate amounts of the 
specie. 

Looking back at the process of the Company monetary promotion and 
conversion in central and east Java, the picture was by no means dismal 
for the political and mercantile elite in the region. The Java’s Northeast 
Coast personnel had to rely largely on the local knowledge and expertise 
of this class when venturing to spread the use of the Dutch copper coins. 
Prior to launching copper doits in the Oosthoek, the Semarang governor 
sought advice from the Madura regent Setiadiningrat and the Surabaya 
Chinese captain Han Boeyko. He only implemented the plan after these 
experts on local situation had judged it feasible.’ When Batavia ordered 
Siberg to probe into ways to mint lead picis during the dearth of doits in 
1783, the governor had to turn to the Semarang Chinese captain Tan 
Lecko for help, as he could not find any mention of coining method in 
the Company papers. The captain had more knowledge about how the 
minting of picis was formerly done in Semarang than the Company 
men." A Tan himself, he was possibly related to Tan Sianko or Tan 
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Tianko — the first two tax farmers of the pici-minting rights on the Pasisir 
under the Dutch rule." Additionally, considering that most Chinese cap- 
tains were syahbandars as well as tax farmers of pici-production on the 
Pasisir in the period before the latter tax farm was abolished, Tan Lecko 
was probably linked to the network of pici-minting experts.'” 

In fact, it appears that in the conversion of specie, the role of the Dutch 
Company was basically limited to that of a minter and importer. The 
actual distribution and conversion at the everyday level was still conduct- 
ed through the existing administrative and politico-economic structures 
headed by the rulers, bupatis and Chinese towkays-cum-captains.' From 
the Company letters, it is difficult to say how the conversion process took 
place precisely because the personnel did not take part in it. Unques- 
tionably, the bupatis and Chinese towkays certainly played a big role in 
the coin conversion. That the Semarang government tried to give the 
coastal regents doits on credit under the scheme to convert doits for 
Spanish rials not only testified to the Company personnel’s non-involve- 
ment, but also indicated the essential role of the bupatis in such mone- 
tary exchanges. It is also possible to infer the same role for the Chinese 
towkays, given the need for small change to buy up products as well as the 
Pasisir tax farmers’ 1773 appeal to pay their lease in doits — these were 
activities in which the Chinese captains were closely enmeshed. 

The circulation of doits casts light on the central position of the rulers, 
regents, and Chinese merchants in the operation of power networks, and 
administrative and economic matters in central and east Java. The Dutch 
could do little to escape their dependence on these ruling and mercantile 
elites. 

Far from rejecting the Dutch coinage, the Mataram rulers actually 
desired the Company to supply small denomination coins. Fractional 
coins were needed for circulation at the lowest level of society where 
exchange was on a much smaller scale. If the use of money was more reg- 
ular and widespread, the ruling elite could extract taxes more easily. In 
short, monetization eased tax-collection and hence formed an important 
part of early modern state formation. 

Prior to the presence of the Company, the Mataram and coastal 
Javanese rulers had already been popularizing the use of picis minted by 
Chinese minters in Java as well as those imported from Palembang, 
Tonkin, China and Japan. Cogently, Dutch copper doits were relatively 
more durable than either the locally made or imported picis, and hence 
more sought-after among the populace in Java. Meanwhile, the Com- 
pany’s vested interests as well as the anxiety of the Semarang governor to 
fulfil the rulers’ demands and maintain goodwill ensured a regular supply 
of doits. In comparison, the flow and supply of picis and also the metals 
to manufacture these locally were subjected to the shipping patterns of 
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Chinese junk captains (machodas) and also the maritime shipping laws. 
Consequently, the Surakarta and Yogyakarta courts reacted enthusias- 
tically when the Company wanted to ban Palembang kepengs in Java. 
The patihs assured the governor that they would ban the kepengs in tan- 
dem with the Company when the ban was publicized in 1769 and also 
devise laws to back the conversion. According to the governor, “the 
Mataram rulers stood to benefit” from the steady supply of Dutch copper 
doits. It appeared that because of a lack of small change from time to 
time, their people in the mancanegara lands — namely Madiun, Jagaraga, 
Jipang, Pranaraga, Kediri, Wirasaba, Japan, Kertosono and other places, 
and those of the Oosthoek — would sometimes claim this as an excuse to 
refuse to pay taxes in cash.'* “Through the circulation of doits in that dis- 
trict, these subjects shall feel more deeply obliged to pay their tax-farm or 
cacah taxes in monetary form”.'* Institutional needs to streamline tax- 
collection system certainly served as an important stimulus for the mon- 
etization process of these remoter territories of the Javanese rulers. 

The Company supply of small change was interrupted from the 1780s 
following the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War and the subsequent financial 
crisis suffered by the Company. Acting director-general Van Isseldijk, 
who served as first resident of Yogyakarta from 1786 to 1799, requested 
Commissioner-general Nederburgh to import doits to Java with the 
arrival of a period of relative peace in 1805. The reasons he submitted for 
doing so attested to how the circulation of Dutch doits supported the 
interests of Mataram rulers. 

With the import of copper doits to Java in 1762, at the remonstration of the 
Mataram rulers, who saw more advantage in these doits than in the previ- 
ously used lead picis, we promised that the Company would always supply 
sufficient doits for circulation in Java.!"® 
What clearly emerges from the process of the promotion and circulation 
of doits in central and east Java is how each of the ruling and mercantile 
elite groups stood to gain. As discussed earlier, the intent of the Company 
personnel was chiefly to yield a large sum of seigniorage and make money 
from the intrinsic metal yielded by the abolished kepengs. It seems the 
rulers in the interior did not appear to mind which small change they 
were using as long as the supply was sufficient and consistent enough so 
that small-scale daily trade exchanges were not obstructed. Tax-collection 
would be eased by greater monetization. 

The sultan was most proactive in getting the Company to change the 
old, worn-out Dutch silver double stivers in his realm. He probably made 
a killing in the conversion of these coins. What happened was that, by 
1764, the Mataram realm was cleared of most of the old double stivers. 
The people submitting such coins after the stipulated period of conver- 
sion had to accept an exchange rate lower than the 30 stivers originally 
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prescribed for a rial, that is, at 40 stivers for a rial." The sultan availed 
himself of this chance to pay his debt to the Company with the bad dou- 
ble stivers which he had probably obtained at a lower rate from others. 
The Semarang personnel were wary about antagonizing him and hence 
accepted his stivers at the original rate of 30 stivers to a rial." 

Bupatis who had already lost control of the privilege of the minting of 
coins to the Mataram court in the late seventeenth century were also will- 
ing to collaborate in popularizing the specie as they stood to benefit. 
While the general public in the Oosthoek had to suffer a 75 per cent loss 
in the exchange for Dutch doits against kepengs, the bupatis enjoyed a 25 
per cent concession from the Company. They were in an enviable posi- 
tion: it was basically up to them how much rebate they wanted to grant 
their people. This amount could not have been a generous one judging by 
the fact that the regents seldom gave to the inhabitants more than a half 
of what they received from the Company for the rice contingent.'” 

Indubitably, the bupatis only became more motivated to assist in the 
abolition of the Palembang kepengs and introduction of Dutch copper 
doits in the Oosthoek when they were offered some form of gratuity. 
Governor Vos wrote that the regents were at first averse to the idea as it 
involved a 75 per cent loss to give up the kepeng but with the 25 per cent 
concession given for doits, they “assured me of the most welcome success 
with the introduction of doits”.'”° 

Indeed, this situation was comparable to what had happened with the 
launch of Dutch double stivers about seven decades ago. The double 
stiver, worth at about 16 picis, might have served admirably as a middle- 
range coin in central and east Java. However, the Mataram court was not 
at all keen to share the coin market. Declaring the validity of the coin in 
1680 did not mean that the use of the specie was not sabotaged in other 
ways. The Dutch faced resistance in the initial stage, when sellers at the 
pasars would refuse to accept the double stivers. The main impetus for the 
gradual acceptance of the coin came from the susuhunan’s permission for 
taxes to be paid in that specie. This was in turn a function of the Com- 
pany’s agreement for the Mataram court to pay the yearly instalment of 
its war debts partly in Spanish rials and partly in double stivers from 
1703. Moreover, the Dutch also acquiesced in receiving one-third of the 
annual payment for the upkeep of the Dutch garrison in Kartasura, a 
means of protection for the court, in double stivers from 1709 to 1712. 
From 1713, the entire sum was paid in the Dutch coin.'! 

The tussle over the validation of the Dutch double stivers was subtle 
but real. It appeared that the Company only wanted to accept Spanish 
rials for the double stivers during the conversion period. In 1709, the 
patih countered that he could not find enough rials. The Dutch were 
forced to accept the double stivers for the court’s payment of war expens- 
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es and the upkeep of Dutch garrison simply because they had no choice.'” 
With these developments, coastal regents like Pekalongan Jayaningrat 
began to demand all taxation, including the poll-tax and duties payable 
by tax-farmers, be paid in double stivers. By 1722, double stivers and picis 
were the main currencies on the Java’s Northeast Coast.'?? Only when the 
Company personnel retreated a step and accepted double stivers in their 
coffers did the Mataram susuhunan agree to promote the use of the 
stivers. 

Turning now to the mercantile elite in central and east Java, and 
expressly the well-off (gegoede) Chinese towkays as mentioned in the 
Company papers, the effects on them were more ambiguous. This group 
could be divided into two categories: the minters and importers of 
kepengs and those who possessed them. Examining the former group, it 
is plausible to speculate that they experienced a considerable negative 
impact under the Company currency conversion scheme. Of special note 
was the Chinese captain of Palembang, who was said to have been the 
principal beneficiary from the sales of Palembang kepengs to Java.“ He 
probably suffered from a diminished demand for Palembang kepengs 
which were now only valid in Bali and possibly also in the neighbouring 
islands of Celebes, Borneo, and Sumatra.’ His income was lower but his 
business was not terminated. 

For the minters and importers of the other kepengs, the introduction 
of doits did not seem to have had a devastating effect on them. At the end 
of 1768, Vos noted that China, Tonkin, and Japan kepengs were still in 
use in the lands belonging to but not under the direct rule of the sultan 
and susuhunan.”¢ As late as 1784, Siberg noted that there was an unabat- 
ed use of Japanese copper picis in the eastern part of the Mataram rulers’ 
realm, especially in the Kediri district.'”” 

Commenting on those Chinese towkays who kept a stock of kepengs, 
probably for the purpose of giving advances and making payments to 
local cultivators, Vos wrote that they had melted down the coins them- 
selves and found a sales outlet for the copper obtained. Cogently, some of 
them who had trade links with Bali could use the kepeng on the island.’ 
According to Vos, each could also “derive his profits by carrying the 
kepengs to Bali where the exchange rate was between 460 to 500 and sell- 
ing kepengs to the traders” .'” 

Pertinently, Van der Burgh noted in 1780 that silver currency like 
Spanish rials and also Dutch double stivers went out of circulation 
because “Chinese from Java took silver money to China yearly”.'° This 
probably explains why Dutch silver double stivers never quite met the 
Javanese demand in these decades. 

Consequently, the coin conversion by the Company did not necessari- 
ly entail negative reverberations for the local political and mercantile 
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elites. What emerged was a confederation of coin business, with the 
Dutch Company acting as the main supplier of smaller denomination 
coins and the bupati/towkay/Mataram rulers triad running the actual 
specie conversion programme. Company administration did not quite 
destroy the current administration and economic organization which was 
managed by the existing ruling and mercantile but interlaced with it. 


Ineluctably, there was a lack of communication between the personnel in 
the Netherlands and those in the Indies, and ever more a lack of a unified 
line of action. Company directors in the fatherland were beset by inhibi- 
tions and raised doubts and queries about the actions of their Indies per- 
sonnel. Their misunderstanding sometimes generated dispute with and 
censure of the men-on-the-spot. Far from having a master plan, the 
launch and promotion of Dutch copper doits were a convoluted sum of 
mishaps (epitomized by the lack of double stivers and shillings), personal 
issues (as the illness of the Oosthoek gezaghebber), fear of incurring the 
wrath of a difficult local ruler (like the sultan), pursuits of personal ambi- 
tion, and a carte blanche to act as they saw fit among the Company men- 
on-the-spot. 

It was no wonder there was no major protest against the introduction 
of Dutch coin from the Mataram rulers, coastal bupatis and Chinese 
towkays, that is, the political and mercantile elites who had a stake in the 
coining business in central and east Java prior to the arrival of the Dutch. 
They were not sidelined but incorporated into the process of promoting 
and converting the fractional money under the Dutch rule. The success 
in the popularization of Dutch copper doits was an adventitious conflu- 
ence of the various interests and needs of all the parties involved. 

This picture would appear to fit with Furber’s depiction of the age of 
partnership, although the collaboration is very much an elitist one. How 
exactly the commoner class would have benefited from or been disadvan- 
taged by the monetary change is not possible to tell. The one inexorable 
fact was, they were incorporated further into the taxation system with the 
more regular supply of petty coins and the greater monetization of socie- 
ty. The need to acquire monies for tax payment probably necessitated 
them engaging in the market economy to a greater degree as well. Money 
was, in short, both the product and cause of the change in the nature of 
trade. As money eased the rulers’ extraction of resources from the people, 
it also wove the lives of the populace in Java further into the capitalist 
world of exchange. 

Moreover, although the Dutch still depended heavily on the coordina- 
tion of the local political and mercantile elites at this point, they had 
potently advanced a step further than had previously been the case: the 
European power now had its own small specie rather than having to face 
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the constant competition of imports of foreign coins by the rulers and 
mercantile interests or rely on the supply from the tax-farmers holding the 
privilege to mint coins. The Company had already introduced the higher 
value coins and inflated their rates in the Indies, compared to those in the 
Netherlands in the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth century, it pro- 
ceeded to ease out non-Dutch, non-Company sources of coins. More 
notably, the Dutch were venturing into coins of smaller denominations, 
enabling a further penetration into the local economy. The monetary cri- 
sis in the last two decades of the eighteenth century retarded the process 
of promoting doit as the only small denomination coin in Java but this 
was carried on with greater momentum after the Dutch resumed rule over 
Java following the English interregnum (1811-1816). 

There were hints in Chapters Three, Four and Five of how conflicts, 
compromises, and collaboration arose between the Company personnel 
and these other big players; as well as the various levels of administration 
in the Company organization. The following four sub-chapters put these 
interactions and relationships into perspective. 


PART THREE 
BiG PLAYERS AND THEIR SYNERGY, 1740s-17705s 


CHAPTER SIX 


IF YOU CANNOT BEAT THEM, JOIN THEM: 
THE MATARAM TRINITY 


Birth of the Mataram trinity 


A heavy-hand approach had worked for regents in the interior of Java. 
None dared to challenge the Company’s orders openly after such insub- 
ordinate regents as those of Ponorogo, Madiun, and Kedu were dismissed 
and banished in the early 1740s.' However, the Company’s hard-line 
actions fell flat against such rebellious Mataram pangerans as 
Mangkunegara, Mangkubumi, Singasari, and Buminata. The first was a 
nephew and the latter three were half-brothers of Pakubuwana II. Mang- 
kubumi had also married his daughter to Mangkunegara to forge a 
closer bond. 

Allied into one camp, these pangerans were a formidable force to be 
reckoned with.’ After signing the treaty with the susuhunan in 1743, the 
Semarang government had to endure another decade (1746-1755) of 
continuous fighting with these pangerans, in what came to be called the 
third Javanese war of succession among Dutch historians. The years from 
1750 to 1755 saw particularly intensive armed conflicts as the insurgent 
troops began attacking the Company’s territories on the north coast. 
With the inauguration of Pakubuwana III in 1749, the remaining five 
brothers of Pakubuwana II who had not revolted, raised a rebellion as 
well. At this point, court officials would also disappear from Surakarta 
only to reappear among the insurgents.‘ 

Fortunately for the Company, the two chief rebels, Mangkubumi and 
Mangkunegara, fell out at the end of 1752, “presumably because of con- 
flicting personalities and ambitions”.* The strength of the troops in revolt 
was reduced as both parties began attacking each other.° Mangkunegara 
first approached the Batavia and Semarang authorities to discuss peace 
terms in 1753. After sustained fighting for some years, the Company 
authorities were very keen to accommodate the rebels. During the nego- 
tiations, Von Hohendorff even proposed making Mangkunegara crown 
prince to the Mataram empire. The pangeran however replied that he 
would only be satisfied with being made the susuhunan immediately and 
the talks failed.’ 

In April 1754, probably worried that he would be eliminated from the 
political struggle by his charismatic son-in-law, Mangkubumi sought 
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peace talks with the newly appointed Semarang governor, Hartingh.* The 
latter was a man of wide experience who spoke Javanese fluently. Batavia 
granted his requests for half the Mataram empire, half the sum of 20,000 
Spanish rials the Company paid annually to the susuhunan for the Pasisir 
plus the title of “Sultan Mataram”.’ 

Although Mangkubumi signed a peace treaty with the Company in 
Giyanti in 1755, the other princes did not capitulate. Singasari fled to 
east Java after his base in Kediri fell to the Company in June 1755." 
Buminata submitted to the Dutch in the same year and was subsequent- 
ly banished to Ceylon." 

Mangkunegara persisted in guerilla warfare against the troops of the 
Company, the susuhunan and Mangkubumi, now Sultan Hamengkubu- 
wana I, on the south coast of central Java. After a year, probably having 
witnessed the fates of Singasari and Buminata, at Hartingh’s invitation, 
Mangkunegara agreed to attend conciliatory talks. The prince asked for a 
third of the Mataram empire, but both the Company and Mangkubumi 
refused. Nevertheless, the Company was keen to withdraw from the fight- 
ing, having spent far too much money on the 1746-1755 war. In the fis- 
cal year of 1754/1755 alone, the expenses for the hostilities ran up to 
f 706,414.7.8 while the profits of the Java’s Northeast Coast office were 
only about three-fifths of this at f 465,084.17.'* Mangkubumi remained 
intransigent and insisted on defeating Mangkunegara in war.” 
Confronted with the sultan’s resolute refusal when asked to allow Mang- 
kunegara to surrender on peaceful terms, in 1757, Hartingh arranged for 
the pangeran to submit to the susuhunan. The Surakarta ruler in turn 
admitted Mangkunegara to the ranks of the major lord in his realm, ced- 
ing him 4,000 cacahs and appointing him the wedana of Banyumas." 


The leeway granted 


Reviewing the decade of fightings, the authorities in Batavia and 
Semarang concluded that resorting to violent means might not be the 
most efficacious way to subdue powerful rebelling Mataram pangerans. 
Javanese troops were particularly skilled in guerilla warfare and could con- 
tinue fighting for a fair number of years. This would incur heavy expens- 
es, not only in terms of the actual military costs, but also for the post-war 
re-building. Unquestionably, the Company would suffer a diminished 
income from its coastal territories during the period of hostilities. 

The warfare expenses might have made economic sense if central and 
east Java had yielded commodities like fine spices which could fetch 
tremendous profits for the Company as in the case of the Moluccas. 
Prosaically, the High Government basically treated the Javanese region as 
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a rice and timber warehouse which could occasionally supplement Batavia 
and Priangan’s supplies of cash crops as pepper, indigo, cotton yarns and 
the like. Certainly, the Company also needed a footing on the coast to 
keep watch that the English did not start establishing bases in this area 
and challenge its headquarters in Batavia and monopoly in the Spice 
Islands. Even bearing this in mind, the costs involved in prolonged armed 
conflicts with indigenous princes did not quite balance up these benefits 
of the central and east Java as a rice-timber warehouse, subsidiary cash 
crop provider, and bulwark against the English. 

The Batavia and Semarang authorities had made some compromises by 
acknowledging the political positions to Mangkubumi and Mangkune- 
gara in 1755 and 1757. From this period, the general approach adopted 
by Batavia and the Semarang governor towards the rulers was to preserve 
their goodwill and minimize any sense of resentment on their part. The 
only “demand” the Company administrators stipulated was that the 
Mataram rulers should send their patihs and other important courtiers to 
pay homage in Batavia whenever a new governor-general was installed." 
This ritual would serve to remind the rulers of their vassalship and their 
“duties” in ensuring the product deliveries to which they were committed 
to the Company as stated in the treaties.’° In other matters however, the 
Batavia High Government was most accommodating towards the susuhu- 
nan and sultan. 

Firstly, Batavia accorded the susuhunan and sultan control over their 
internal administration, economy, judicature and other aspects in their 
realms.” Although it was stipulated in the treaties that the patihs of the 
Surakarta and Yogyakarta courts should be nominated by the Company, 
in actual practice, the rulers had the say over these appointments.'* When 
the sultan asked to promote his brother-in-law and regent of Banyumas 
Yudanegara his patih in 1755, Hartingh submitted to his will, even 
though the governor himself apparently did not like the idea.’” When the 
susuhunan insisted on removing Sasradiningrat as his patih in 1781, cit- 
ing reasons which Siberg found groundless, the governor also condoned 
the dismissal.” This was despite Siberg’s worry that the removal of 
Sasradiningrat, a man seen as loyal to the Company, might suggest to 
other Javanese court officials that being faithful to the Company would 
not necessarily mean protection against a ruler’s unjustified wrath.” 

Despite the treaty conditions, Batavia and Semarang also turned a 
blind eye to the deficiency in deliveries of the Mataram rulers. The latter 
were not really pushed to send the stated amounts of cotton yarn, pepper, 
and cardamom. Furthermore, although the Semarang government was 
aware that the rulers were involved in smuggling, it did not make too big 
a fuss.” 

The Company authorities also observed the code of manners of the 
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Mataram courts. The governor would send presents whenever the susuhu- 
nan or sultan had a newborn, or when any of the princes or princesses was 
getting married.”> The Semarang government also catered to the rulers’ 
customary and religious practices, facilitating Mataram ministers who 
wished to pay respects at the holy grave (kramat) of Tegalwangi or 
Amangkurat I in Tegal whenever they were on their way to pay homage 
to the governor-general in Batavia.“ The Batavia High Government also 
granted the sultan’s request to take some Javanese kyais (religious teachers) 
such as Abdul Wahid on board the Company ships so that they could per- 
form pilgrimage to Mecca in 1789.” 

Generally speaking, the Batavia High Government and Semarang gov- 
ernor tried their utmost to entertain their requests, whether they were for 
elephants, Persian horses, trumpeters, drummers or other such exoti- 
cisms.”° When the rulers asked Batavia to return the control over the 
Karangbolong and Rongkop bird’s nests and the Kedu tobacco tax farms, 
Hartingh recommended they be granted these rights “to help them get 
out of their impoverished state in the immediate aftermath of war”.”” 
Batavia and Semarang also readily furnished regular supplies of such small 
denomination coins as Dutch double stivers, and copper doits to the 
courts at their requests.” 

The Company authorities were especially accommodating towards the 
sultan who acted most uncooperatively and peevishly when his wishes 
were not complied with. They had accused Natakusuma, who had served 
as the Kartasura patih at the time of the Chinese War, of having led the 
pro-Chinese court faction during the war and banished him to Ceylon in 
1749. Nonetheless, when the sultan asked the High Government to send 
him back, it did so, albeit after about four years of procrastination.” Van 
Ossenberch was most obliging when the sultan solicited the Pekalongan 
and Malang regencies for his court favourites, Sumadiwirya and 
Ranamengala. Unfortunately, he had to turn it down because the current 
regents in the districts were loyal to the Company and still young.” The 
governor was most wary of the sultan’s mood. He feared that if the ruler 
was displeased, he might “secretly plan something against the Company”. 
Hence Van Ossenberch asked his superiors in Batavia, as far as possible, 
to grant other requests made by the sultan in the near future “to cheer 
him up”.*! 

When the sultan requested for a loan of 5,000 round Spanish rials from 
the Company in 1772, Governor van der Burgh, who did not have 
enough of the specie in the government coffers, sent the ruler half the 
sum in silver money, a quarter in doits and a quarter in half-doits never- 
theless, if only “to keep the sultan in a good humour”.” In 1777, having 
repaid the earlier debt, the sultan again sought to borrow 10,000 Spanish 
rials, to which Batavia acceded.* In 1781, Siberg also recommended 
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granting the ruler’s request of a loan of 10,000 Spanish rials as he had paid 
his earlier debts within the stipulated four years’ time.™ 

Other solicitations of the Mataram rulers proved harder to satisfy how- 
ever, such as those for the Company to sell them weapons like carbines, 
pistols, gun barrels and so on. The fear of the Batavia authorities was that, 
“such relief in weapon and ammunition would embolden them to attack 
the Company in future”.* Batavia instructed the governor to refuse such 
requests for weapons unless they were meant to replenish the rulers’ sup- 
plies in times when they lent the Company military assistance, like dur- 
ing the first Blambangan expedition in 1768 and when the Company 
faced the English and French threat in the 1780s and 1790s.*° 

However this was easier said than done. In December 1761, Van 
Ossenberch reported that the susuhunan had asked for fifty carbines for 
use of his troops in the field. The governor was most circumspect in han- 
dling the matter. Instead of outright rejection, he resorted to lies instead: 
“In order not to irritate him, I did not dare refuse and only replied that I 
have few of the rifles left and will ask for more supplies from Batavia’.” 
At times, the governor even had to suffer bad debts from the rulers. In 
1762, Van Ossenberch complained to Batavia that he had tried in vain to 
get the sultan to pay for the 20 pistols he acquired from the Company.* 


How the Company presence benefited the rulers 


Under such circumstances, the susuhunan and sultan not only exercised 
much independence within their own realms, but could also oblige their 
“big brothers”, the governor-general and council in Batavia, to grant 
weapon sales, monetary loans, regular supplies of petty coins and other 
items they needed.® These resources were most useful to the Mataram 
rulers’ plans for state centralization. As seen in Chapter Five, the steady 
inflow of Dutch copper doits enabled monetization to the village level 
and eased the cumbersome tax collection for the Mataram rulers. The sul- 
tan’s 1772 loan of 5,000 round Spanish rials from Batavia was allegedly 
meant for “purchasing buffaloes and other necessities for agriculture for 
his lands which are still lying in ruins”. 

More generally, Batavia’s annual payment of 20,000 Spanish rials in 
return for the tax farms in the coastal regencies and yearly bulk purchas- 
es of products from the interior of Java also guaranteed the susuhunan 
and sultan a steady income. It appeared that the rulers obtained a substan- 
tial income from the latter business. Van Goor argued that they welcomed 
the Dutch return after the British interregnum because the Company had 
been the biggest buyer of their produce. The susuhunan and sultan also 
supplemented their income by operating outside, or rather, evading the 
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Company’s sphere of influence with their smuggling activities on the 
south coast of Java and on Bawean.“! 

These various sources of income could in turn be channelled to finance 
other developmental projects within their realms. In the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century, the susuhunan presented such gifts as 
money, kris sheaths and bands, and high-quality textiles to powerful aris- 
tocrats, court officials and regents as a way of strengthening patron-client 
ties.” These practices of patronage were most probably sustained in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 

The sultan, known for his extensive building activities in his realm in 
the 1760s and 1770s, had probably managed to pay for them by using 
earnings from the Company. These projects included new kraton walls 
in 1766, a new audience-hall (pendapa) in 1771, and the Great Mosque 
(Mesjid Ageng) in 1773.“ These grand construction works would proba- 
bly translate into a sign of the sultan’s authority and power in the eyes of 
his subjects. 

Some historians like Burger have also argued that the Surakarta and 
Yogyakarta courts could strengthen their rule through their peace pact 
with the Company. In Burger’s words, the latter’s presence and its demand 
for produce effected the “feudalization” of Java, that is, the rulers’ position 
was reinforced, hierarchical relations between the ruler and ruled became 
more rigid, and the common Javanese were regimented into producing 
cash crops for the Company.** It may be feasible to cast doubt on Burger’s 
seeming assumption of the Javanese rulers’ position of absolute power and 
the helplessness of the commoners, though it was probably true that the 
position of the rulers was strengthened, propped up by the support of 
Company authorities in Batavia and Semarang. 

Certainly, as the Company profited on the Pasisir during the relatively 
peaceful times from the late 1750s to the end of the eighteenth century, 
the susuhunan and sultan likewise enjoyed prosperity and growth in their 
realms. According to Ricklefs’s estimate, the population count in the 
Mataram lands increased by 17 per cent from 690,000 in 1755 to 
808,360 in 1773. By 1795, the population had increased by 45 per cent 
compared to 1755.“ 


Working hand-in-glove 


In fact, both rulers cooperated closely with the Company to enforce a 
state of stabilty in central and east Java. In this respect, it should be noted 
that the demise of the joint uprising by major Mataram pangerans in the 
1750s did not spell the end of all resistance movements. The development 
in the region might have benefited the Company and Mataram rulers but 
not necessarily other pangerans, religious leaders, or indeed a// the inhab- 
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itants in Java. The years from 1761 and 1762 saw the revolt led by Raden 
Mas Guntur (alias Raden Wirameja), a distant relation of the susuhunan 
and sultan, in Blora and Jipang. From 1762 to 1765, a religious figure 
Abdul Kadir wreaked havoc in the Kedu, Ungaran, Kaliwungu, and 
Kendal districts. Not yet ejected from the field, Singasari, who now com- 
bined forces with descendants of Surapati in Malang, rebelled again from 
1762 to 1765.” 

Other such insurgencies occurred in the following decades. In 1770, a 
certain Gombro led an uprising among the kalangers in Juwana.* 
Another leader bearing the same name as Raden Wirameja in the 1761 
Jipang-Blora rebellion revolted in Demak in 1772.” In 1777, Pangeran 
Rangga, a descendant of Sunan Kalijaga, one of the nine legendary 
Islamic leaders who lived in Java in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, also stirred up trouble in the Demak region and other Mataram 
districts. Mangkukusuma, nephew and grand-nephew of the susuhunan 
and sultan respectively, also revolted in Sokawati in December 1780.*! 

In the face of these uprisings, what the Company authorities and Mata- 
ram rulers did was to help each other get rid of these insurgents. In some 
cases, putting down the rebellion was advantageous to all three parties. 
Some rebels attacked the lands of the Company as well as those of the 
rulers. For instance, when troubles broke out in the Oosthoek in 1763 at 
the instigation of Singasari, both the susuhunan and sultan readily sent 
their troops to help the Semarang government suppress these rebels. The 
Mataram rulers were especially keen to do so since the pangeran also dis- 
played signs of planning to invade their lands.” Singasari’s troops had 
expelled the regents of Wirasaba and Kediri, districts of the susuhunan 
and sultan, and taken possession of the lands in December 1762. Blitar, 
belonging to the susuhunan, was also under threat from Singasari’s inva- 
sion.» In 1765, the susuhunan and sultan sent Puspadiningrat and 
Prawiradireja, wedanas over the rulers’ respective mancanegaras, to 
destroy Singasari and his troops.* 

The Mataram rulers also expressed the same eagerness as the Company 
personnel to suppress the uprisings led by Guntur in 1761 and Mang- 
kukusuma in 1780.*° Both these princes were descendants from the line 
of Amangkurat III, the susuhunan who ruled over the Mataram empire 
prior to the usurpation by Pangeran Puger, the later Pakubuwana I, in 
1705.*° Apparently, the appeal of Amangkurat III lived on in the memo- 
ry of the Javanese, imbuing the rebellions by his direct descendants with 
more potency than others and hence more threatening to the susuhunan 
and sultan. An early nineteenth-century Javanese chronicle, Babad Mang- 
kubumi, also suggested that Guntur possessed pusakas (royal heirlooms) 
which reinforced his credibility as a candidate to be a Mataram ruler in 
the eyes of the general populace.” 
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The susuhunan and sultan also spontaneously sent troops to help those 
of the Company in the first and second Blambangan expeditions because 
Singasari and his sons had fled to Malang and Lumajang, which were in 
the vicinity of Blambangan. Had they remained independent for too 
long, these princes might have built sufficient power in conjunction with 
Surapati’s descendants in these areas and subsequently harm the interests 
of the Mataram rulers. 

With the rulers’ assistance, the Semarang government could effectively 
dispatch military forces by interchanging the men of the coastal regents 
with those of the rulers when the rebels made incursions into the 
Mataram realm, as seen in the case of the rebellion by Abdul Kadir in the 
Ungaran uplands in 1763.° The sultan also helped the Company capture 
Bapak Gombro, the leader of the revolt in Juwana in 1770, when he fled 
and hid on Mount Sumbing in the sultan’s lands.” 

The Company’s general policy was to let these insurgents submit to the 
rulers as far as possible. If the rebels refused to be co-opted, they would 
then be hunted down and jailed or banished. Hence, Buminata, who sur- 
rendered to the Company in 1755, was banished to Ceylon because he 
was unwilling to submit to either the sultan or susuhunan."' Arrange- 
ments were also made to let the rebelling sons of Pangeran Rangga sur- 
render to the sultan in 1777.° This procedure benefited the rulers and the 
Company authorities alike. The susuhunan and sultan could see their 
socio-political power accrue with the submissions while the Company 
could save management costs by leaving the rebels to the Surakarta or 
Yogyakarta political centres. 

The rulers also used the Company’s overseas network to get rid of sub- 
versive elements and major criminals from their lands. In 1777, incidents 
of thefts, murders, vagabondage, involving the Surakarta court official 
Cakradipura, occurred in outlying regions of the susuhunan’s capital. The 
ruler sent Cakradipura to Semarang to be exiled to the foreign territories 
of the Company.® In 1781, he also persuaded the Semarang government 
to put ex-patih Sasradiningrat under house arrest in Batavia. Sasra- 
diningrat was suspected of being involved with Haji Abdul Kamil in a 
conspiracy to kill the susuhunan.™ All these evictions, of course, were 
achieved at the ruler’s own expense, given the parsimony of the Company. 
Indeed, together, the Mataram rulers and Company authorities would 
put down rebels, or help each other remove enemies, in the spirit of “I 
scratch your back, you scratch mine”. 


Infighting among the trinity in the 1760s 


Having reached peace agreements with the Company in 1743, 1755, and 
1757, thereafter the susuhunan and the two most powerful rebellious 
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princes, Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara, could build up their strength 
in the period of relative peace. They had not given up on their political 
struggle against one another, however. In the late 1750s, the state of their 
political and military strength could be summed up as follows. 

The Surakarta susuhunan was the weakest of the trio. He would have 
been squeezed out of the Mataram political game entirely had it not been 
for the Company’s support. In fact, he had a disagreement with his father, 
Pakubuwana II, shortly before the latter’s death and had literally been put 
on the Surakarta throne by the Semarang governor, Von Hohendorff.® It 
was during his reign that the resident, who used to sit in a position lower 
than the susuhunan, was elevated to sit beside the ruler at his court audi- 
ence. The Company resident only reverted to the former seating arrange- 
ment to help the susuhunan win back popular sentiment at the height of 
the Mangkubumi-led rebellion in 1752.% Throughout his reign from 
1749 to 1788, the Semarang authorities often commended the susuhu- 
nan for being cooperative and acquiesce in the Company wishes. 

Mangkunegara was also forced to play in a lower key. Being a step 
behind his father-in-law, Mangkubumi, in seeking reconciliation with the 
Company, he had lost the chance to rule half the Mataram empire. He 
was ceded only 4,000 cacahs, a mere fraction of the 32,350 and 33,950 
cacahs accorded to the susuhunan and sultan respectively.” His prolonged 
fighting for another two years from 1755 to 1756, after Mangkubumi 
had made peace with the Company and susuhunan, probably diminished 
his military power as well. 

Consequently, the Yogyakarta sultan, who was on par with 
Mangkunegara in military strength, emerged as the strongest among the 
three. In the division of the realm, he gained a slight advantage over the 
susuhunan, not to mention that the latter had also ceded 4,000 cacahs to 
Mangkunegara. Hence, the sultan was more confident than his Surakarta 
counterpart in his interaction with the Company authorities. It was he 
who initiated the requests to Batavia to return the lucrative tax farms of 
Karangbolong and Rongkop bird’s nests, and Kedu tobacco to the Mata- 
ram rulers. He was also the one to start demanding the Semarang 
authorities to furnish regular supplies of small denomination coins, and 
even threatened to mint his own coins if the Company failed to do so.” 

How this Mataram trio engaged in a power struggle with one another 
is best seen in a series of events from 1762 to 1765. In the first decade of 
his rule, the sultan was very keen to eliminate Mangkunegara from the 
political game, despite the latter’s peace settlement with the Company 
and susuhunan. When Van Ossenberch visited the courts in 1762, 
Hamengkubuwana I asked the governor to exile Mangkunegara from 
Java, presumably because he suspected that the pangeran was trying to 
secure the Surakarta throne for his descendants.” In the meantime, the 
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sultan also wanted to forge marriage alliances with the susuhunan. As 
early as 1759, the sultan had asked the susuhunan to marry his daughter, 
Raden Ayu Kedaton, to the Yogyakarta crown prince in 1759.7" The 
susuhunan rejected the proposal, saying that she was too young. Later, 
when the princess came of age in 1762, the susuhunan betrothed her to 
Mangkunegara’s son, Raden Mas Sura.” 

Nonetheless, the susuhunan offered another of his daughters for mar- 
riage with the Yogyakarta crown prince. The latter went to Surakarta to 
meet his prospective bride in 1763. During the event, Mangkunegara 
apparently “humiliated and insulted” the crown prince.” The sultan retal- 
iated by convincing his daughter, the wife of Mangkunegara, Ratu 
Bendara, who went back to the Yogyakarta court with her brother, to 
divorce the pangeran. This was also a means to cripple the chances of 
Mangkunegara to claim his own throne, particularly since Batavia had 
refused to accede to his request to banish the prince a year before.” 

Claiming that the sultan forbade Ratu Bendara to return to him, 
Mangkunegara stationed his troops on the Yogyakarta-Surakarta borders. 
The sultan did the same. Both parties also took over villages belonging to 
each other.” 

In conciliatory mode, the susuhunan persuaded Mangkunegara not to 
go to war but to submit the matter to the Company authorities in 
Semarang and Batavia.” Consequently, the chief administrator of Sema- 
rang, Hermanus de Munnik, visited the sultan in July 1763 to advise him 
to let Ratu Bendara return to Mangkunegara. Hamengkubuwana I was 
allegedly so infuriated by De Munnik’s attempt at mediation that he 
shouted at Yogyakarta resident, Van der Sluijs: “If the Company wants to 
name Mangkunegara sultan and take the half of the kingdom of Java from 
me, good luck to them!”” 

The conflict was subsequently resolved when Van Ossenberch made 
the sultan promise that Ratu Bendara would not re-marry after the 
divorce.” However supportive the susuhunan was towards Mangkune- 
garas cause in 1762 and 1763, he had re-established relations with the 
Yogyakarta court again by late 1764.” Nevertheless, the Surakarta ruler 
postponed the marriage proposal between the Yogyakarta crown prince 
and his daughter following the divorce of Mangkunegara and Ratu 
Bendara. It did not materialize despite the prince’s second visit to Sura- 
karta in 1765, when Mangkunegara again humiliated him by laughing at 
the way he danced.*° 

The above incidents showed how the susuhunan, sultan, and Mang- 
kunegara each basically tried to secure more power than the others. Using 
armed struggle to gain supremacy was not an option, since the authorities 
in Batavia and Semarang were watching closely. The one to start the fight 
would probably be the first to be eliminated in the quest for sole sover- 
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eignty of the Mataram empire. The trinity had to resort to political 
intrigue, alliances, and other non-violent options to negotiate power. 
Certainly, marriage alliances were very much the arena in which politics 
were played out at this juncture, whether it was through divorce to pre- 
vent a competitor from attaining the throne or through marriage to 
enhance the political chances of one’s descendants in the Mataram realm. 

As seen above, the fight between the sultan and Mangkunegara was 
especially fierce. Whatever conflict broke out between the sultan and 
Mangkunegara in 1752, they did not reach a rapprochement until 1790, 
when the newly inaugurated Pakubuwana IV tried to eliminate them 
both.*' Meanwhile, well-aware of their relatively weaker strength com- 
pared to the sultan, the susuhunan and Mangkunegara tended to gravi- 
tate towards each other to fend off the sultan’s threats. Given his highly 
precarious position, the susuhunan played a neutral role as far as possible, 
maintaining friendly relations with the sultan, Mangkunegara, and the 
Company. This pattern of power politics was sustained till the end of the 
eighteenth century as the following section shows. 


Watchdog over the tripartite dynamics 


In 1762, Van Ossenberch, the governor of Java's Northeast Coast from 
1761 to 1765, was not so guarded against the sultan, though it did cross 
his mind that, “If the grudge between the sultan and Mangkunegara 
should lessen one day”, the Company might face another bout of upris- 
ings by them which would seriously challenge its position on the Pasisir. 

The series of incidents from 1762 to 1765 gave him and future gover- 
nors a good taste of how irritable and uncooperative the sultan could get. 
The sultan sank into a “peevish humour” when the Company authorities 
refused to exile Mangkunegara and some other of his requests. They also 
saw how the sultan masterminded the divorce between Ratu Bendara and 
Mangkunegara, how intransigent he was when the Company and susuhu- 
nan tried to talk of peace between him and Mangkunegara.* 

From mid-1760s, when regulating the balance in the tripartite rela- 
tionship, the authorities in Batavia and Semarang saw to it that neither 
Mangkunegara nor the susuhunan should form intimate relationships 
with the sultan, particularly in forging marriage ties. This did not pre- 
clude the Surakarta and Mangkunegaran courts from forming tighter 
bonds. Indeed, should they unite forces, they could perhaps neutralize the 
aggressive attitude of the Yogyakarta sultan. 

Given this situation, Batavia and Semarang did not object to the 1762 
marriage between Pakubuwana III’s daughter, Raden Ayu Kedaton, and 
Mangkunegara’s son, Raden Mas Sura, or to that between Mangkune- 
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gara’s son, Raden Mas Slamet, and a daughter of the susuhunan in 1775.“ 
They did in fact grow worried when relations between the susuhunan and 
Mangkunegara declined to a low ebb in the years after 1764. The susuhu- 
nan apparently reprimanded Mangkunegara for appropriating Yogyakarta 
villages and refusing to return them.** With this, compounded by the fail- 
ure of the susuhunan to help Mangkunegara regain Ratu Bendara, the lat- 
ter stopped appearing regularly at the Surakarta court.*° Matters had dete- 
riorated so far by 1772 that Mangkunegara asked the Company authori- 
ties for permission not to appear at the Surakarta court if he did not desire 
to do so. He complained that the susuhunan had not granted him the 
lands he promised and that the Surakarta court officials subjected him to 
insults unworthy of his status, ancestry, and age. 

The Semarang governor made special efforts to heal the susuhunan- 
Mangkunegara relationship. On his visits to the court in July and August 
1772, Van der Burgh personally tried to persuade the susuhunan and 
Mangkunegara to re-establish amicable relations. The reconciliation 
involved the cession of lands Mangkunegara had asked for and the 
pangeran’s promise to appear at the susuhunan’s court more regularly.*” 

Van der Burgh nodded approvingly when relations became so close 
between the susuhunan and Mangkunegara that the ruler handed over his 
newborn daughter to the pangeran for her upbringing in 1780. The gov- 
ernor saw the act as “a mark of harmonious relationship” between these 
royal family members.** In the following year, the susuhunan made one of 
Mangkunegara’s sons the head of the Surakarta crown prince’s subjects, 
awarded official positions to another two of the pangeran’s sons, and gave 
the hand of a recently widowed daughter to Mangkunegara’s fourth son.* 

It was a different story when the Yogyakarta ruler tried to ask his 
Surakarta counterpart for a marriage alliance again in 1765. Vos advised 
the susuhunan against it.” In 1785, when the sultan wanted to marry one 
of his grandsons, Raden Mas Mustafa, to the susuhunan’s youngest 
daughter, Raden Ayu Kedaton, Siberg stopped the marriage by betroth- 
ing the princess to Raden Purbawijaya, a son of the first regent of Demak, 
Suradiningrat, commenting that, “The alliance does not tally with our 
interests”.”! 

As the decades passed, the opinion of the Company authorities of the 
sultan only worsened. The ruler continued to show how unobliging he 
was towards complying with the Company requests. Semarang governors 
Vos, Van der Burgh, and Siberg experienced how the sultan was merely 
paying lip service when he promised to supply building materials for the 
Company fort in Yogyakarta. Although the one in Surakarta was con- 
structed by 1779, the fort in Yogyakarta was not built by 1790. Mean- 
while, it appeared that the sultan was expending a lot of efforts on mili- 
tary improvements. The Company personnel were able to observe the 
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prowess of the sultan’s army when they sought help from the rulers dur- 
ing the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War. They were able to assess that the sul- 
tan’s troops were well trained and their flintlocks were “formidable” 
ones.” 

Having to proceed so gingerly, the Company authorities came to see 
Mangkunegara as an important counterbalance to the peevish sultan. 
Both parties again came into conflict in the years from 1776 to the 1780s 
when some of their subjects crossed to the other side. In 1777, because 
the pangeran sheltered a Yogyakarta official who fled to him after plun- 
dering the sultan’s lands, the Yogyakarta ruler asked the Company to ban- 
ish Mangkunegara. This was the second time he had made such a request 
since the first one in 1762. Semarang’s response was highly revealing of its 
position of guarding the balance. Explaining his reasons for rejecting the 
request to the High Government, Van der Burgh wrote that Mang- 
kunegara had sworn loyalty and submission to the Company and the 
susuhunan. “Moreover, if we submit to the sultan’s request, he would be 
more arrogant and unruly than he already is, and thinks that he can get 
whatever he wants from the Company”.” 


Above all, I consider Mangkunegara to be a necessary evil in Java, to keep 
the balance between the susuhunan and sultan. The sultan has certainly 
wished to remove him so that he could assert his greatness above the susuhu- 
nan. I think that we cannot accede to the sultan’s request to remove 
Mangkunegara from Java, without endangering the Company’s interests and 
the interests of its trusted ally, the susuhunan. Although the sultan made this 
request, he must be aware that his desire could not be fulfilled.” 


Despite their need of him, the Company authorities did not always enjoy 
a cordial relationship with the pangeran. In 1772, Mangkunegara was 
suspected of conspiring with the rebels in Blambangan and others to plot 
against the Company and the susuhunan. The Company was then con- 
ducting a second expedition in Blambangan to eliminate the remaining 
descendants of Surapati. The susuhunan also informed the Surakarta res- 
ident, Van Stralendorff, that rumours were afoot that the pangeran would 
assassinate the resident during the Garebeg Besar in March 1772. Van 
Stralendorff feigned illness and stayed indoors on that day. Batavia 
ordered the arrest of the pangeran should matters worsen, but it was 
aborted as there were no proofs of any of the accusations and fears had 
subsided by the following month.” Therefore, despite strong suspicions 
of Mangkunegara’s subversion against the Company in this year, it 
refrained from taking drastic action against him. 

Mangkunegara’s presence was simply too crucial to the Company’s pur- 
pose of maintaining the power balance in the Mataram realm. Greeve’s 
letter to Batavia, following the inauguration of Pakubuwana IV in 1788, 
cogently sums up these sentiments: 
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Mangkunegara, and after him his children, will always remain the boundary- 
wall between the two rulers and a convenient means for the Company to 
make use of, as matters require, against the ascendancy of the Yogyakarta 
kingdom, which within a quarter of a century stands to become cee con- 
siderable if that kingdom increases as greatly under the second and third 
rulers as it has under the present founder. At the very least, if the present 
susuhunan [Pakubuwana IV] does not take great pains as rapidly as possible 
to restore all that which has fallen into a pitiable decay because of the pro- 
longed illness of his father and other collateral reasons, then most certainly 
the kingdom of Surakarta will always remain considerably inferior in power 
to that of Yogyakarta.” 


Ricklefs was right to point out how the Company authorities in Batavia 
and Semarang did not always understand exactly how the susuhunan-sul- 
tan-Mangkunegara politics transpired. Oftentimes, they were confound- 
ed by the interaction between the trio. One thing they knew for sure 
though: no matter what happened, no violence should break out. 
Diplomacy and peace-keeping would be the much cheaper option com- 
pared to warfare. 

Cognizant of the situation, the Company authorities in Batavia and 
Semarang watched the moves between the trinity closely in order to dis- 
cern signs that the relationship between them did not improve nor dete- 
riorate too much. They did not consider the susuhunan, sultan, and 
Mangkunegara a threat, individually. Rather, they wanted to preserve a 
balance among the three powers. If the susuhunan, sultan, and Mang- 
kunegara developed too close a tie with one another, they might unite 
forces and drive the Company out of Java. If they were too antagonistic 
towards one another, these conflicts might trigger violent sequels and 
plunge the interior and coast of Java into a state of turbulence, not unlike 
the troubles which afflicted it from the 1740s to mid-1750s, and in turn, 
increasing the financial burden for the Company. 

This keenness to preserve the balance between the Mataram trinity 
turned the Company authorities into watchdogs of the family, marriage, 
and succession issues in the courts of Surakarta, Yogyakarta, and Mang- 
kunegara. All the memoranda of transfer of retiring Semarang governors 
as well as Surakarta and Yogyakarta residents would contain very meticu- 
lous character sketches of the rulers and their heirs, as well as detailed dis- 
cussions about marriage arrangements and potential successors to the 
throne and the dissidents. 

In view of its actions as a whole, the Company, or rather, its adminis- 
trators in Batavia and Semarang, closely fit the image of what Wolters 
coined the “big men” in his conception of power and politics in South- 
East Asia. They allowed loose administration as far as possible so long as 
their vassals — the Mataram rulers — acknowledged their subordination 
when called for, that is, the performance of homage at the appointment 
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of a new governor-general. The second condition was that, as far as pos- 
sible, there should be no outbreak of violence. Infighting was good, as it 
would also mean a lack of unity among these subject lords. However, their 
irritations should be played out in a non-violent way. 


Limits to the sultan’ belligerence 


What then should be made of the sultan’s frequent display of imperti- 
nence, non-cooperation, and belligerence towards the Company authori- 
ties? Apparently, Hamengkubuwana I’s “most notable physical trait was 
the habit of answering importunate Dutch requests or queries with an 
enigmatic smile”.” He often made very mordant remarks about the 
Company authorities. It had been, for instance, a protocol to fire cannon 
salutes whenever the sultan, his mother or wives appeared, when letters 
were received and other such occasions. When Hartingh asked the cus- 
tom be abolished, saying that it ran up expenses, the sultan “replied with 
his trademark grim laugh, that the Company never lacked gunpowder”. 

The way Hamengkubuwana I dealt with conflicts between his subjects 
and the Company personnel also reveals how he sought to sustain the 
prestige of his court. In early 1783, the captain of the Company’s dra- 
goons in Yogyakarta, Burgemeester, was injured at the hip by a Javanese 
shield-bearer Raden Sasra Amijaya during the Garebeg Mulud celebra- 
tions. The first resident of Yogyakarta, Van Rhijn, was positive that the act 
was deliberate and refused to accept the sultan’s medical compensation. At 
a kraton meeting at which the resident was present, the sultan announced 
that the Javanese official should be put to death. He revoked the capital 
sentence after Van Rhijn interceded and pleaded for mercy. To close the 
case, the sultan organized a tiger-buffalo fight in which the buffalo won 
from the tiger. Reporting the incident to Batavia, the Semarang governor, 
Siberg, was happy as this served to “maintain the Company’s authority 
and glory as well as rehabilitate the honour of the wounded captain”.'” 

Unknown to the Company personnel at that juncture, such fights, 
which the buffalo consistently won, were symbolic of the battle between 
the Dutch and Javanese, the former represented by the tiger and the lat- 
ter by the buffalo.'” By admitting the wrong done by the shield-bearer, 
the sultan ultimately “won” in such symbolic terms, since the buffalo 
(read: Javanese) defeated the tiger (read: Dutch). 

Despite his tendency to vent his spleen, there were limits to the sultan’s 
impertinence and belligerence. In 1762, Abdul Kadir, a religious figure 
based in Kendal and Kaliwungu, wreaked havoc in Kedu, Ungaran, 
Kaliwungu, and Kendal together with his sons Sémaun and Kuda.’ The 
susuhunan was active in helping the Company eliminate him but not the 
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sultan. Van Ossenberch also reported that, although the sultan had sent 
some men to help suppress the rebels, they only put up a mock fight.’ It 
appeared that a certain Setiawilanten, who supported the rebels, was an 
official in the sultan’s lands. Several testimonies from captured rebels also 
affirmed that the sultan was supporting the rebel cause. 

When the chief rebels, Semaun and Kuda, were captured in 1765, they 
confessed that both the Yogyakarta ruler and crown prince were support- 
ing them.'® Still doubtful about the truth, Van Ossenberch sent the rebels 
to the sultan for punishment. The governor surmised that the likelihood 
of the sultan’s involvement was great. These were the years when the sul- 
tan was behaving in a very peevish way because of the refusal of Batavia 
and Semarang to appoint Sumadiwirya and Ranamengala regents of 
Pekalongan and Malang, as well as the repudiation of the sultan’s request 
for the exile of Mangkunegara. On the verge of being accused of a breach 
of trust, Hamengkubuwana I had them executed, to clear himself of 
blame." 

How the sultan dealt with the homage issue in the late 1770s and early 
1780s also shows he was prepared to yield to the Company when he was 
hard-pressed. Both the susuhunan and sultan had duly sent their patih 
and several high court officials to pay homage at Batavia when Petrus 
Albertus van der Parra (1761-1775) and Jeremias van Riemsdijk (1775- 
1777) were installed as the new governor-general in 1761 and 1775 
respectively. The Batavia High Government, however, stipulated that the 
homage should be paid in Semarang in 1777, when Reiner de Klerk 
(1777-1780) was appointed. The reason for the change was to reduce 
expenses on the part of the Company.'” 

The sultan refused to perform the ritual. Batavia and Semarang, partly 
wary of antagonizing the ruler, partly because the requirement was new, 
let the matter drop in 1777. Nevertheless, when Williem Arnold Alting 
(1780-1796) was appointed the new governor-general, Siberg insisted 
that the sultan should send his felicitation mission to Semarang.’ The 
sultan again persisted in his reasoning that the embassies should be 
received in Batavia.'” The governor at this point replied with a semi- 
threat that: 


[...] the sultan’s behaviour was not a fitting response to the requests which 
the Company had often granted him or to the beneficence for which he was 
indebted to the Company, to whom, after God, he owed his present status. 
The sultan should also consider that not only he during his lifetime, but also 
his son, the crown prince, after him, would have need of the Company’s pro- 
tection and good will.""° 


In his letter to Batavia, Siberg described that the sultan withdrew into “a 
fit of silence”. He then spoke very softly to the governor, saying how he 
wished very much to please the Batavia High Government but, 
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[...] having previously refused to pay his respects in Semarang, he could not 
now agree to do so without being shamed and being laughed at by his ene- 
mies in Surakarta. But, he said, if Siberg could contrive a means whereby he 
could agree to the request without being shamed, he would gladly do so." 


When the governor asked the sultan what should be done, the proposals 
the latter produced were truly face-saving measures. One of these was the 
ridiculous plan that the emissaries should sail as far as Pekalongan as if 
they were going to Batavia and then brought back to Semarang on the 
excuse that the ship was not seaworthy." In the end, Siberg decided to 
drop the case considering the precarious situation the Company was in 
and the full cooperation it needed from the sultan. It was then the initial 
stages of the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War and the authorities in Batavia and 
Semarang had plans for the Mataram rulers to furnish military assistance. 

What appears in the Abdul Kadir and homage cases is that the Yogya- 
karta ruler was merely testing the limits, ready to give in once he reached 
them. The sultan was well aware that he was in reality a vassal, living at 
the mercy of the overlords in Batavia. What he sought to do was to gain 
some equivalence in guise rather than truly attempting to mount a polit- 
ical challenge. He could only confine himself to such petty and symbolic 
forms of “retaliation” as enigmatic smiles and tiger-buffalo fights. 

In this regard, Schrieke might have been overstating the case when he 
proposed that the Company did not feature as an important contender. 
Schrieke regarded the three Javanese crises of succession in 1676-1681, 
1741-1743, and 1749-1755 periods as “purely Javanese” affairs, where 
“European interference was quite out of the question”.''* However, as 
early as the 1670s, the Javanese rulers and lords knew that the Company 
was a power they had to reckon with. By writing to the Batavia High 
Government for military support, both Trunajaya and the Mataram 
susuhunan obviously believed that the support of the Dutch was crucial 
to their potential victory against each other. In the course of the late sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth century, coastal lords also sought the over- 
lordship of Batavia when they were fed up with the susuhunan’s demands. 

Ricklefs also under-estimated the ability of the trinity to understand 
the crucial role of the Company authorities in their power struggle. 


It was suggested in Chapter 1 that the persistent inability of the Javanese to 
unite behind a single ruler and thereby to restore stability was partly a result 
of the Dutch intervention. By supporting rulers whom the Company regard- 
ed as legitimate because of their heredity but who had lost legitimacy in 
Javanese eyes, which could only be gained by forging a consensus of elite 
support, the Dutch disrupted the martial process by which new Javanese 
monarchs had traditionally emerged in times of crisis. But the Javanese did 
not apparently analyse their dilemma sufficiently to recognize the role played 
by the Company. Indeed, the Dutch did not perceive their own role in this 
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way. They simply felt frustration when actions intended to restore stability 
produced the opposite effect. 
Thus the important issues of the latter half of the eighteenth century seemed 
to the Javanese to involve primarily themselves. The Dutch were regarded as 
important but peripheral to the great issues of Javanese politics. Although 
policy towards the explosive situation in central Java had become one of the 
main preoccupations of the Company, that priority was not reciprocated in 
Javanese eyes.'4 
The susuhunan, sultan, and Mangkunegara were keenly aware of the 
Company’s military strength. The participation of Susuhunan Paku- 
buwana II in the Chinese War was his attempt to break away from the 
yoke of Dutch power and it failed miserably. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century, there might have only been fifty-three Company mil- 
itary men stationed on the Pasisir during peaceful times, but it was clear 
to all that the Semarang government could always summon more troops 
at any instant.’ 

The trinity realized that the Company was too powerful to be elimi- 
nated at this point, not to mention the fact that they had enemies in their 
midst who were also waiting to finish them off. The more expedient plan 
would be to get rid of one another first before the next step could be taken 
against the Company. In the power struggle of the susuhunan, sultan, and 
Mangkunegara, each was watching the steps of the other two contenders, 
waiting for them to make a wrong move before pouncing on the chance 
to assert sole sovereignty. 

It was precisely because the susuhunan, sultan, and Mangkunegara 
knew that they could not remove the European power as yet that they first 
tried to eliminate competition among themselves. The priority in their 
political game during the second half of the eighteenth century was to 
build up their own power and, as far as possible, try to eliminate the other 
two contenders in the Mataram realm. Nevertheless, each member of the 
trinity probably nurtured the thought that, in time, they would have a 
chance to strike back at the Company. This was clear from the 1790 
attempt by newly inaugurated Pakubuwana IV who tried to stage a revolt 
against the Company men when he thought that the Dutch power was 
weak. What the susuhunan, sultan, and Mangkunegara did not foresee 
was that changes in the late 1770s, and especially 1780s, were to entrench 
the interests of the Dutch power further in central and east Java and trans- 
form their fate forever. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


PLAYING THE SECOND FIDDLE: COASTAL LORDS 


Permitted leeway and mutual benefit 


The bupatis appeared to have absorbed the most negative impact of the 
imposition of Company rule over the Pasisir. While the Mataram ruler 
could still secure a yearly compensation of 20,000 Spanish rials, these 
coastal lords were relegated to the role of unpaid subcontractors rather 
than competitors. In the purchase of agricultural products, the regents 
were no longer persons in positions of power with whom the Company 
personnel had to negotiate. Instead, they became “semi-officials” of the 
Company, obliged to deliver the types and amounts of produce stipulat- 
ed in their contracts and receive fixed prices, all lower than market rates, 
for these deliveries. The bupatis also had to give up all shares of income 
from their Pasisir tax-farming activities. They could either bid to become 
leaseholders themselves or be content with nothing at all. 

Still, it has been seen in earlier chapters that the regents did not lose 
much despite the Company's economic extraction on the coast. Incontro- 
vertibly, the regents’ margin of profit from the rice trade might have been 
less than what they could have gained in earlier decades, but, if the coastal 
Company personnel were right in their estimates that the bupatis paid at 
most four or five rix-dollars a coyang to the cultivators, it could mean that 
these local lords could not really complain about what they earned. This 
was particularly so since the Semarang government was a regular buyer of 
a large amount of at least 5,000 coyangs or more rice yearly. 

Unquestionably, compared to the turbulent period between the 1670s 
and 1740s, the Company rule on the Pasisir from 1743 to 1795, save for 
the first decade, was relatively peaceful and stable. As peace reigned, 
enthusiastic regents could clear more lands and cultivate more rice and 
other products for export and sales.' 

In the case of tax farming, when Batavia deprived the coastal regents 
their shares in the income, they gave the Company a hard time. Probably 
resentful that syahbandars who used to be their clients no longer paid any 
lease-money, tribute, or homage to them, the regents fought with these 
tax farmers over the control over various rivers, villages, and pasars. So 
many disputes arose between the syahbandars and bupatis that the 
Company was forced to institute the fixed tender system a year later in 
1744. Under this, coastal regents were given the priority in assuming the 
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syahbandarship if they were willing to pay the same amount of lease 
money as the last term. Consequently, they enjoyed a privileged hold over 
this institution until the Company directors in the Netherlands demand- 
ed an end to the policy in the late 1770s. 

In any case, the authorities in Batavia and Semarang learned a good les- 
son from their experience with the bupatis in attempts to handle the 
Pasisir tax farming in the 1740s. In the subsequent decades, when they 
tried to annex more of the regents’ rights and means of income to farm 
out to private interests, Company men made sure that they paid sufficient 
compensation to these lords. 

In general, the Company authorities recognized that the bupatis wield- 
ed considerable power over the local people on account of their ancestry 
and family prestige in the district and could not easily be eradicated. 
What we have seen in earlier chapters is how the function of the coastal 
regents as collectors of rice for the Company could actually be replaced 
by its own personnel. The Semarang government abandoned this scheme 
not just because it would not reduce much administrative costs but more 
out of wariness that depriving the regents of such benefits would engen- 
der ill-will on their part and ultimately harm the Company’s interests. 
The bupatis still emanated influence and prestige among people in their 
districts and might retaliate with violent protests and uprisings. In the 
tricky matter of indigo, the Semarang government also chose to assign the 
tasks of the production to indigo supervisors rather than pressurize the 
regents to submit deliveries, save in the cases when the regents, as the 
office-holder of Tegal, were amenable to looking after the deliveries them- 
selves. 

Batavia and Semarang also displayed caution when soliciting other 
services from the bupatis. The following paragraph gives a rundown of 
the latter’s various administrative duties under Company rule, while the 
remaining parts of this section discuss the leeway Company administra- 
tors granted these coastal lords. 

Besides delivering their contingent, the Pasisir regents were also expect- 
ed to assist in the performance of obligatory services (herendiensten) by 
sending labourers to do Company chores. These included throwing away 
rubbish and other general maintenance work, as well as loading and 
unloading ships. The bupatis were to give each labourer a double stiver 
per day although they received no payment from the Company.’ Coastal 
regents should also handle local administration, and report happenings in 
their districts to the residents once or twice weekly.’ At the summons of 
Batavia or Semarang, they also had to bring troops to combat rebels, offer 
assistance to put down piracy, help the Company build fortification 
works and the usual heavy work.‘ These were stipulated in a contract 
which each regent had to sign at the commencement of his term of 
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office.’ To remind the regents of their “duties” to the Company and rein- 
force their “loyalty and submission” towards the Company, the Semarang 
government organized a yearly ritual of paying homage in Batavia or 
Semarang.° 

Even with all these preoccupations, the regents were given substantial 
leeway and functioned largely as independent lords. The Semarang gov- 
ernor tried to make sure that the residents were not too demanding in 
their claims for obligatory services from the bupatis. Van Ossenberch 
wrote to Batavia High Government on 30 October 1762 asking for a 
reduction in such services to “bind them closer to the Company”.’ 
According to the governor, what the Semarang government had imposed 
was “moderate and not too excessive”. However, the residents affected a 
“conceited authority” and asked for so many labourers, horses and vessels 
from the regents that the latter complained about the onerous burden. 
Pertinently, the long period of war and consequent deaths cut such 
swathes into the population in Java that the bupatis found it harder to 
perform their obligations. Batavia approved Van Ossenberch’s recommen- 
dation to reduce the obligatory services by a quarter to a half of the exist- 
ing amount of duties.® In future, the Rembang regent, for instance, need- 
ed to send 30 baturs (labourers), 4 mayangs (boat) and 2 horses instead of 
40 baturs, 6 mayangs and 2 horses.’ His counterpart in Pekalongan 
should send 30 baturs, 3 mayangs and 2 horses instead of 40 baturs, 6 
mayangs and 6 horses and so on." 

In 1774, on Governor van der Burgh’s recommendation, Batavia also 
renewed the prohibition on unnecessary embassies into the interior of 
Java by Company personnel.'' The consideration was that these travels 
were “very burdensome for the regents and their subordinates” because 
these envoys “usually brought along “many followers and horses, far 
beyond their rank and status” and claimed free lodging and victuals from 
the regents.” In future, those who wanted to make such trips would need 
a pass from the governor, on which the number of followers and horses 
permitted would be stated." 

In legal matters, the bupatis generally handled the cases unless they 
involved non-Javanese or death sentences had to be meted out, as in the 
case of murder." Incontrovertibly, their assistance to the Semarang gov- 
ernment in suppressing piracy benefited themselves as much as it did for 
the Company, since many of the coastal lords were involved in the ship- 
ping trade to Melaka and Borneo, and fell prey to such attacks at times.'° 
As a further perk, the regents were entitled to all the captured pirates’ 
goods and vessels.'° 

As in Chapter Three, although exasperated with the bupatis’ activities 
in leasing lands and villages to Chinese merchants, the Semarang author- 
ities did not enforce strict rules against them. Likewise, they generally did 
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not meddle in the financial state of the regents. In the mid-1750s, the 
regents in general seemed to be poverty-stricken. In his 1755 tour of 
inspection to the regencies east to Semarang, Hartingh noted that, “the 
regents mostly use small vessels and sometimes even mayangs” when they 
went to Batavia to pay their homage because they had “successively sold 
their bigger vessels and pencalangs because of insolvency”.'” The evidence 
indicates, that these Pasisir lords appear to have recovered by the 1760s. 
In 1761, Hartingh noted that the Semarang regent was very wealthy.'* By 
the 1780s, the Madura regent, Cakraningrat V, could apparently give an 
allowance of 23,842 rix-dollars to the sons and daughters of his 
predecessor.” At this point, Sumenep regent Natakusuma was rated the 
wealthiest among all the Pasisir regents, with an estimated annual income 
of 40,000 to 50,000 Spanish rials.2” However, although the Semarang 
authorities were aware that some regents were very wealthy, they did not 
try to impose more taxes. The contingent and cacah taxes paid by the 
regents remained largely unchanged from the 1740s to 1780s.” 


Playing second fiddle 


Considering the Company’s appropriation of agricultural income and 
taxation rights from the coastal regents, the question arises if the situation 
would have been different if the susuhunan had remained in control of 
the Pasisir and mustered enough might to impose further centralization. 
As described in Chapter Two, the Mataram court had asserted more rights 
over the coastal tax farming and also demanded more agricultural pro- 
duce from the regents in the course of its rule. These attempts to integrate 
the Pasisir economy into the south-central Javanese court picked up 
momentum, particularly from 1705 up to the eve of the Chinese War. 

The argument here is that the coastal bupatis had been playing second 
fiddle to the susuhunan for about a century or since the Mataram con- 
quest of the coastal districts in the period from the 1620s to 1640s. The 
Company tule, as such, did not substantially transform their fates. 

Nor did other aspects of the bupatis’ lives seem to change much under 
the Company overlordship. Certainly, the yearly Mulud festival no longer 
hung like a day of dread over the coastal bupatis. During the regents’ 
obligatory annual visit to the court before 1740, the Mataram court 
would use the opportunity to depose of uncooperative regents.” The 
Batavia and Semarang authorities did not go quite as far in manipulating 
the homage ritual as a chance to carry out political elimination. However, 
regents could now be dismissed at any point in time. Stationed in the 
north-central coastal port of Semarang, it was easier for the Company 
governor to dismiss bupatis as he saw fit. 
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Batavia also basically continued with the Mataram policy of permitting 
the coastal lords to engage in the shipping trade and build their own ves- 
sels, subject to the same conditions as other private merchants.” In this 
regard, the Mataram prohibition of the coastal regents’ shipping activities 
has been overplayed in historiography. This interdiction was basically 
implemented by Sultan Agung who, having conquered the Pasisir, was 
fearful that these rulers would rebuild wealth and power and stage a rebel- 
lion. The ban had not been a permanent one. Since the late seventeenth 
century, all the regents of Sumenep apparently had sea-captains in their 
service. In addition, they were active traders in rice and salt. The regent 
of Demak was an especially big rice exporter. In 1698, his ships transport- 
ed as many as 400 coyangs of the grain to Johor, Melaka, Siantan, and 
Palembang.” 

The Batavia and Semarang authorities also allowed plenty of scope for 
the bupatis to engage in other social and religious aspects of life. They did 
not interfere much in the coastal regents’ attempts to build marriage 
alliances with fellow regents. In fact, they sometimes saw such ties as ben- 
eficial to the Company’s purposes. Van der Burgh observed that Ceng- 
kalsewu was poorly populated because it was often the first area to face 
attacks by riff-raff from the interior of Java, since it was relatively small 
and lay further inland than most coastal regencies. In his governorship 
alone, Cengkalsewu had been plundered three to four times. Therefore, 
Van der Burgh appointed Panji Singasari as the Cengkalsewu regent in 
the 1770s. The man was a son of the first regent of Demak and a broth- 
er of the second regent of Pati. This appointment meant that, the little 
district would be more secure, since “it is assured of speedy assistance” 
from neighbouring Demak and Pati in times of trouble.” Vos and Van der 
Burgh also noted that the regents of Lasem Suradipura, Surabaya Jayadi- 
rana, and Pekalongan Jayadiningrat [V made improvements in their con- 
tingent deliveries because of assistance from their fathers-in-law, Demak 
Setiadiningrat and Semarang Suradimengala III.” 

Although marriages between bupati families were encouraged, the 
Company men were more circumspect towards the regents’ marriages 
with the Mataram rulers. Hartingh was relieved to learn that the first 
regent of Pati Magatsari, wanted a son from an earlier marriage to be his 
successor instead of those begotten with his current wife, the sultan’s sis- 
ter. In his words, “this would remove as much as possible the influence of 
the Mataram rulers on the coast”.** At this juncture, less than a decade 
after the peace settlements in 1755 and 1757, the Company staff on the 
Pasisir were still feeling insecure about how the regents regarded them in 
comparison to the Mataram rulers. In his memorandum to the new gov- 
ernor, Hartingh advised his successor to be attentive to the problems of 
coastal bupatis, concerned that: 
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If they do not receive kind treatment and are embittered by tergiversation, 
God help us, because they would then promptly seek collaboration and sol- 
ace with the Mataram rulers and could not forsake the desire to be with their 
own nation.” 


This situation was to change in later decades when the Company author- 
ities in Batavia and Semarang grew more confident of their ruling posi- 
tion on the Pasisir. By the 1770s, not only were such inhibitions non-exis- 
tent, some governors even acted as go-between for the inter-marriages 
between the Mataram rulers and coastal regents. When the sultan solicit- 
ed a wife for the crown prince from the Company’s lands in 1771, Vos 
arranged for the daughter of the first regent of Pati to be “inspected” by 
the Yogyakarta court ladies and also instructed his successor, Van der 
Burgh, to keep a lookout for other suitable candidates if she were reject- 
ed. In 1774, Mangkunegara asked Van der Burgh to betroth two of his 
daughters to the Company’s regents or their sons. The elder daughter or 
Raden Ayu Soblam was subsequently engaged to Citrasuma, the second 
regent of Jepara, while the other, Raden Ayu Sarondal, was betrothed to 
Mangkukusuma, eldest son of Pati second regent Citradiwirja.” The 
Surakarta crown prince, Pangeran Adipati Anom, and the daughter of 
Pamekasan regent Raden Cakradiningrat also married in 1782 through 
the mediation of Siberg.*! 


Emergence of the “big man” in Java 


It might be argued that some coastal regents were not necessarily satisfied 
with the Company rule despite their relative independence and the con- 
cessions and benefits accorded them. Be that as it may, failed revolts by 
some bupatis in the 1740s and 1750s would have deterred any subversive 
plans. The regent of Madura, Cakraningrat IV (alias Raden Jurit, 1718- 
1745), rose against the Batavia and Semarang authorities in east Java in 
early 1745. When Mangkubumi attacked the central and western Pasisir 
in early 1752, Batang regent Cakrajaya, Pemalang Cakranegara, Tegal 
Wiranegara, and Brebes Batavie also joined his forces.* The first regent of 
Surabaya, Setianegara, also revolted late that year allegedly because 
Batavia did not keep its promise to let him be the sole regent after the 
death of the second regent, Sasranegara.™ 

The reasons which prompted these uprisings were not important. 
However, the fact that they all failed must have sent a big warning sign to 
the other coastal regents, not to mention that among these insurgents 
were the two most powerful regents on the Pasisir - Madura Cakraningrat 
IV and Surabaya Setianegara. What is more, the fact that the formidable 
Mangkubumi-Mangkunegara alliance could also not defeat the Company 
forces was sufficient to convince most coastal regents that they would be 
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courting their own death should they make similar attempts. The success 
of the Company expeditions against the Banten revolt in 1750, those in 
Blambangan in the periods of 1767-1678 and 1771-1772, those in the 
Celebes and Banjarmasin in the 1780s, only attested further to its mili- 
tary prowess in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The coastal lords might not like the Company administration but they 
obviously did not see any viable way out. Furthermore, having played 
second fiddle to the Mataram court for about a century prior to 1743, 
they probably did not find it too objectionable to do the same under the 
Company rule. Consequently, the predominant view was to make the 
best as they could of the given situation. 

What this effectively meant was that the competing elements recog- 
nized a “big man” — in Wolter’s sense of the term — in their midst. The 
period from the sixteenth century to the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury might be seen as a phase in which the various feisty elements were 
vying to be the supreme overlord. In fact, in the period from 1670s to 
1750s, with the choice between two “big men” — the Batavia High 
Government and the Mataram court — in the region, some regents were 
playing one off against the other. They could also maintain or expand 
their power bases through good administration, marriage alliances, or 
gain population and territories by betaking themselves to the battlefield. 
The latter option was taken by Madura Trunajaya in 1677, Surabaya 
Yangrana in 1718, and Madura Cakraningrat IV in 1718 and 1745. 

The settlement came with the Giyanti treaty in 1755. The peace made 
between the Mataram elements and the Company meant that the Batavia 
High Government would be the only major player on the coast, while the 
interior of Java was administered by the Mataram trinity of the susuhu- 
nan, sultan, and Mangkunegara. With such a powerful overlord and arbi- 
trator as the Batavia High Government, which had vested interests in pre- 
serving peace for its own income extraction, these coastal regents could 
no longer use fighting as an option to settle claims over subjects. In other 
words, they could only adopt a more peaceful mode of power accumula- 
tion.” 

As was the case for the Mataram trinity, every regent was to serve the 
district of the size dictated by the Company. Population remained fluid. 
The phenomenon of people voting with their feet persisted into the eigh- 
teenth century. “It sometimes happens that the Javanese regents cannot 
agree with their own subjects, and occasionally the entire village has run 
away and the crops perished”.** Besides bad administration, commoners 
also tended to migrate in times of bad harvests or war when they felt that 
their material needs were not being met. Regents of the districts they fled 
to would then try to retain them by stipulating their continued stay as the 
condition for giving or selling them food.” 
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The Semarang government did not interfere with who ran where 
although it was exasperated, understandably, if people removed them- 
selves from the coastal regencies to Mataram. When the people of a 
coastal regency fled to another on the Pasisir, what the Semarang govern- 
ment sometimes did, usually in response to the complaint of the regent 
who had lost people, was to readjust the contingent. 

Hence, the way for coastal bupatis to expand their subject population 
was to wait passively for runaways or for the Semarang government to 
allocate population, as with the case of kalangers. During the period of 
Mataram rule over the Pasisir, these people were left under their own 
heads and paid taxes only to the susuhunan.* As explained in Chapter 
Four, some reshuffling of the administration of the kalangers were essayed 
in the course of the Company rule on the coast. In 1747, the Semarang 
government reorganized the administration of the kalangers, putting 
them under the regents of Pekalongan Jayadiningrat III and Jepara 
Citrasuma.® In 1762, the Batavia High Government placed the kalangers 
under the respective bupatis, in whichever regency they were found, as a 
means to end all the “irregularities and dissensions” with administration.” 
The Juwana kalangers came under the administration of the Pati regents 
after their 1770 revolt as the Semarang authorities judged that the upris- 
ing was partly caused by the maladministration of the Juwana regent." 

What coastal regents could do was to try to make the conditions of liv- 
ing within their regency attractive to commoners. Another way by which 
they could actively seek to maintain or expand their power bases under 
the Company rule was through marriage alliances with fellow regents and 
the Mataram court. The most crucial thing ambitious regents had to keep 
in mind was to maintain good relations with the Company personnel, 
particularly the Semarang governor. This can be discerned from the fates 
of various coastal Javanese regents in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 


Rising stars in the galactic polity I — Semarang 


From the beginning of the Company political dominion over the Pasisir 
till the demise of the Company in 1795, Suradimengala’s lineage filled the 
bupati positions in Semarang, the district which housed the Company 
administrative headquarters on the Java’s Northeast Coast. In fact, the 
family had been heading the position uninterruptedly since 1682, when 
Speelman acquired the rule over the district from the susuhunan.* Its for- 
tune only flourished with the imposition of Dutch rule. Within the first 
couple of years, the Semarang regent family network sprawled practically 
cross all of the north-central coast of Java. In late 1743, Semarang bupati 
Suradimengala II (1741-1751) was formally appointed the head-regent, 
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over his own regency as well as Gumulak, Terboyo, and Kaligawe. The lat- 
ter three were all headed by his sons.* In July 1745, the Semarang com- 
mander and council also granted Suradimengala II’s request to place one 
of his sons Sumawijaya, who was then Kaligawe regent, as Lasem regent, 
and for the Kaligawe vacancy to be filled by another of his sons, Martadi- 
kara.“ In the following month, his other son was appointed as the Kudus 
regent with the name Suradireja.* Another month later, the head-regent 
also proposed another of his sons, Kyai Mas Ranga Yudanegara, to replace 
Kedu first regent Mangkuyuda. The latter was then communicating with 
the rebelling Mataram Martapura and Madurese Cakraningrat IV, and 
also preparing to attack the Mataram patih, Sindureja, who was then in 
Salatiga.“° 

The Company authorities also allocated Ambarawa to the Semarang 
regency in 1744. In that year, Commander Sterrenberg solicited the 
susuhunan for the cession of the district, alleging that the regent, Wirya- 
diningrat, did not develop the place and had even ceded it to Lesueur, a 
translator for the Company who was currently under arrest. After acquir- 
ing the region, with Batavia’s approval, Sterrenberg placed it under the 
Semarang regent.” Suradimengala II also acquired other administrative 
control from the Semarang authorities. When the Semarang council of 
justice was set up in 1748, he was appointed a permanent member and 
other coastal regents were picked at random to fill up the remaining six 
judicial positions (jaksa) set aside for regents.“ 

How much favour Suradimengala II had won with the Semarang 
authorities could be seen from the latter’s reaction in 1750, when his eld- 
est son, Ranga, was found to be collaborating with Mangkubumi. 
According to a Company spy, Singajaya, and a captive, Naladiwangsa, 
Ranga had secretly sent a Semarang mantri, Martawijaya, to the Mataram 
region, where Mangkubumi was hiding, and had supplied him with gun- 
powder to attack the Company territories on the north coast.” The news 
was verified and the governor had Mas Ranga apprehended.” 

The rest of the Semarang regent family were not persecuted despite the 
act of treason by Mas Ranga. When Suradimengala I died the following 
year, one of his sons, Sumanegara, was appointed the new regent, Suradi- 
mengala III.°! The latter’s brother, Ranga Adimengala, was also appoint- 
ed regent of Batang under the title and name of Tumenggung Adinegara 
taking the place of Cakrajaya, who had joined Mangkubumi’s rebellion in 
1752. Adimengala’s son in turn replaced him as Kaliwungu regent, 
Sumadiwirya.” 

The Semarang regent family continued to enjoy the favour of Batavia 
and Semarang under Suradimengala III’s regentship. By 1761, Suradi- 
mengala III was made the wedana for Demak, Kaliwungu, Kendal, 
Batang, Pekalongan and Wiradesa, for he had been “a true-hearted sub- 
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ject in every way”.® In 1762, the regent of Kendal, Awanga, was dismissed 
allegedly because of his “extortionary and disgraceful way of living”, while 
Kartayuda was appointed to his position because his father Suradi- 
mengala III was a “dutiful” (braave) man.™ In that year, Van Ossenberch 
also attached 27 villages and 500 cacahs in Demak formerly ceded to 
Jayalelana, to the Semarang regent. Jayalelana had joined the rebellion of 
Mangkubumi and had surrendered to the Company after the Giyanti 
treaty, requesting these lands. Not so dutifully however, he revolted again 
soon after. The Semarang government preferred Suradimengala III to 
the Demak regents, who in fact had administered these villages prior to 
the cession. The alleged reasons were, “although loyal and attached to the 
Company, the Demak regents are not competent enough: the first regent 
is old and the second regent is a country bumpkin”. Against these failings, 
“not only does the Semarang regent have the necessary capacity to ensure 
the peace of the place but we can also expand his territory as you [the 
Batavia High Government] ordered”.* 

Indeed, the Batavia High Government was keen to reward and sustain 
the goodwill of the faithful regent, particularly since its governors on the 
Pasisir were so appreciative of his good administration and devotion to 
the Company's interests. In a 1756 report on the Pasisir, Hartingh 
described how Semarang and the affiliated districts of Terboyo, Gumulak, 
Kaligawe, Ambarawa, and Urut Dalan were densely populated and flour- 
ishing. The “good and mild rule” of Suradimengala III had made the Urut 
Dalan — a district formed by the villages along the major road between 
Semarang and south-central Java — so developed and safe that “we could 
go to Surakarta with a bag of money without having a whole company of 
dragoons as escorts”. Hartingh also commended the regent for paying 
for the maintenance and repair of the three Company forts along the 
Semarang-Surakarta land route.* The governor proposed to attach more 
villages like Grogol to the Semarang regency to “patronize” (protegeren) 
this “loyal man” even more.” He was all the more supportive considering 
how “embittered” the regent was against the Mataram rulers.® Certainly, 
in the late 1750s and early 1760s, when the Company still felt insecure 
about its position on the Pasisir, a “divided might is what the Company 
loves most”, as Hartingh put it.” 

The third governor, Van Ossenberch, also recommended putting more 
territories in the charge of “this trusted regent”.~ He noted how Suradi- 
mengala III bore the heaviest burden of the obligatory services among the 
Pasisir regents. Besides providing labour for the usual services of mainte- 
nance and transportation at the Company lodges, the Semarang regent 
also defrayed the costs of the Mataram embassies, and provided bearers 
for them as well as for the Company personnel when they went on mis- 
sions to the Surakarta and Yogyakarta courts.® 
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How much the governors trusted the Semarang bupati can be deduced 
from the fact that they sought his help to “contain” possible violence 
among family members of other regents. When the regent of Tuban, 
Reksanegara, died in 1773, Van der Burgh appointed Purbanegara his 
successor instead of his elder brother, Antareja, and brother-in-law, 
Surawijaya.“ The governor placed the latter two under the charge of the 
Semarang regent for fear that there might be infighting within the Tuban 
regent family.® The same arrangement was made when Van der Burgh 
appointed Angkawijaya, the second son of Lasem Suradipura, the new 
regent upon the latter’s death in 1774. He put the eldest son, Jayakusuma, 
in the custody of the Semarang regent. 

Among other regents, Suradimengala III enjoyed special benefits 
because of his close relations with the Company authorities. He was per- 
mitted to transport 50 coyangs of rice to Melaka when the Company 
imposed a ban on exports during a time of severe rice shortage in 1772.” 

The prestige of the Semarang regent family declined with the death of 
Suradimengala III in 1777. Batavia formally abolished the wedanaship for 
the Semarang regent. This move was in line with the secret resolution 
passed in Batavia on 27 September 1771 to abolish all wedanaships on 
the Pasisir.° The Tegal-Pemalang-Brebes wedanaship and the east Java 
wedanaship were also terminated with the dismissal of Cakranegara in 
1776 and the death of Madura panembahan in 1770. The Semarang goy- 
ernment also ordered the return of the Demak villages of Karangpain and 
Karangdemun, previously accorded to the Semarang regent to the Demak 
regents.” Cogently, in 1777, Van der Burgh also appointed the second 
regent of Pekalongan, Wiradipura, to the Batang regency, which was 
under a member of the Semarang regent family since 1754.” Apparently, 
under the regents related to the Semarang regency, Batang had been badly 
administered to the extent that it was in decline and sparsely populated.”! 
The stint of the Semarang regent family in Kudus was also terminated in 
the 1770s. Suradiningrat, of Madurese descent, was appointed the Kudus 
regent by 1778.” 

These developments were possibly a corollary of ruptures in the rela- 
tionship between the Company personnel and the regent in Semarang. 
During his governorship, Van der Burgh discovered that Suradimengala 
III sometimes made announcements in his name and also received com- 
plaints about how the regent “put on too much airs and had too much 
authority”.” He also disputed with the regent over the pasar income of 
the town. Having abolished the tax farm in 1748, the Semarang govern- 
ment sought to impose taxes on the pasar in Semarang again for the 
1776-1778 tax farming lease-period to help finance the proveniershuys 
(house of the needy) in the town.” The rub was that, this new condition 
would have deprived Suradimengala HI of the substantial amount of 
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income he was enjoying from the pasar taxes. Apparently, although the 
Company had terminated the tax farm, the Semarang regent had been 
collecting these taxes himself. Suradimengala III was reluctant to give up 
the income in 1776 and forced the inhabitants to patronize a new pasar 
he clandestinely established in the vicinity of Semarang. Consequently, 
there was not much trading activity in the one set up by the Semarang 
government in June 1776. When questioned by the Semarang authorities, 
the regent simply replied that locals were not used to novelties.” 

Nonetheless, the various governors serving between the 1770s and 
1790s wanted to promote the Semarang regent family as a model for 
other coastal bupatis. Aware of the mischief of Suradimengala II, Van der 
Burgh still proposed to retain the position of wedana for the Semarang 
regent when Batavia sought to abolish it on Suradimengala III’s death.” 
The governor thought that to honour such “prominent regents”, “who 
deserved it and had shown their loyalty and inclination to the Company”, 
would serve to “encourage them and other regents with greater ambi- 
tions”. Moreover, the new Semarang regent, Suradimengala IV, would 
most likely be a “well-intentioned wedana” who could bind other regents 
to him and to other regents, which would be “more beneficial than 
having many independent-minded regents who often had clashes with 
one another”.” 

Siberg bore testimony to the “loyalty, honesty and devotion” of the 
Semarang regent and remarked that: “I agree with Van der Burgh, so long 
as there are competent members among the Semarang regent’s family, we 
should hold them in high esteem”. He also requested the pangeran of 
Bawean to send his second son to be educated by the exemplary Semarang 
regent in 1784. In that year, the island, 100 kilometres north of Semarang 
and notorious for smuggling activities, had formally submitted to the 
Company. The old Pangeran asked for this son to succeed his position, to 
which Siberg had agreed, “provided that this son reside in Semarang for a 
couple of years, to learn reading and writing from the regent so that he 
would be imbued with better sense and understanding to administer 
Bawean in future”.” 

Van Overstraten did not quite approve of Suradimengala V, who was 
the Semarang regent during his governorship. 


Although the regent has fulfilled his duties well, and is also vigilant, loyal, 
and very devoted to the Company’s interests, he is not free from greed and 
has a haughty and arrogant nature, hence he is not highly regarded by his 
family or others, and it is necessary to keep him constantly within the 
bounds of humility.*° 


Despite his misgivings, he agreed with Van der Burgh and Siberg that it 


was “in the interests of the Company to hold the Semarang regent fami- 
ly in esteem”.*! 
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How much the regent family might have bribed these governors is a 
matter of speculation.®’ Certainly much had to do with the proximity of 
the lodge of the Semarang government to the dalem (court) of the regent 
in the town. As some governors said, they could oversee better what went 
on in the dalem of the Semarang regent compared to those of other 
regents. 

The favour bestowed upon him by the Company authorities won him 
some degree of veneration among the Javanese elite. In 1764, Pangeran 
Mangkunegara wrote a letter to Suradimengala III about his grievances 
concerning the allocation of villages between himself, the susuhunan and 
sultan to forward to the governor. In the eyes of the Mataram princes, 
the status of the Semarang regent family must have risen quite high. 

His favour with the Semarang authorities only won him more influ- 
ence. Many coastal regents as well as the Mataram rulers tried to build 
marriage alliance with the Semarang bupati. At the death of Suradimen- 
gala III, his three marriageable daughters were wedded to Surabaya 
second regent Jayadirana, Sumenep Natakusuma and Pekalongan 
Jayaningrat.® 


Rising stars in the galactic polity II — Madura 


Madura Cakraningrat IV’s military assistance to the Company was high- 
ly crucial during the Chinese War. Therefore, after the war, Batavia had 
granted, at his request, the cession of Tuban, Lamongan, Gresik, and 
Kabolingkir and its two surrounding villages to the pangeran; the permis- 
sion for him to retain the syahbandar tax-farms in Gresik, Sidayu, and 
Tuban; and the appointment of his sons Sasradiningrat, Ranadiningrat, 
and Suradiningrat as the regents of Surabaya, Jipang, and Sidayu respec- 
tively.*° This gave the Madura regent control over the most crucial ports 
of east Java. Sidayu, Gresik, and Surabaya in particular, were the most 
crucial trading towns of this region since goods transported from the inte- 
rior of Java via the Solo River flowed into these places. 

Batavia did not deprive the Madura regent family of these benefits after 
Cakraningrat IV’s revolt.*’ In fact his eldest son, Suradiningrat, then the 
Sidayu regent, who displayed loyalty towards the Company against his 
father, was made the new regent, with the title and name of Raden Depati 
Setiadiningrat.* 

Setiadiningrat made a good comeback with the Company authorities 
after his father’s act of treason against the latter. He furnished the Sema- 
rang government with the much needed military assistance to fend off the 
insurgencies of Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara in the early 1750s.” 
When a certain religious figure Kyai Tapa staged an uprising in Pameka- 
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san in 1750 and Surabaya Setianegara revolted in 1752, Setiadiningrat 
helped the Company suppress them.” The Semarang personnel also 
depended chiefly on the troops sent by him and his successor during the 
two Blambangan expeditions.” 

Distrustful of the Madura house in the early 1750s, the Batavia High 
Government had in fact tried to elicit help against Mangkubumi and 
Mangkunegara from Balinese gustis (rulers). Gifts were sent to the 
Balinese kings to ask them to send troops for the Javanese expedition as 
well as prevent them from taking the side of Mangkubumi. However, the 
plan did not work out as the gustis were fighting one another at that junc- 
ture and could not afford to send any military assistance.” Setiadiningrat 
probably should be thankful for these serendipitous historical develop- 
ments. 

The military assistance of the Madura regent was also instrumental in 
the overseas expeditions of the Company, like the one to Ceylon in the 
early 1760s and that to Makassar in the late 1770s.” In previous years, it 
had been possible to recruit mercenaries from among the Javanese in the 
north-coastal regencies, but from the 1760s, this proved very difficult. In 
1762, when Batavia ordered Van Ossenberch to recruit troops for the 
Company’s campaign against Ceylon, the governor reported that: 

Despite our greatest efforts, not a single person from the eastern Pasisir has 
responded to the recruitment. So far, only 30 to 40 were recruited in Rem- 
bang, Juwana, Jepara, Pekalongan, and Tegal. This is as many as we can get, 
because although I have sent people to visit the villages to enlist mercenar- 
ies, I cannot get more than 40 people. As a consequence of the continual 
recruitment for some years, the villages are empty, and the people have run 
away when they heard rumours of the recruitment drive. If we use force to 
get them to sign up, they will move off, something not desirable especially 
at this juncture, when we need them for agriculture and to rebuild the war- 
ravaged coastal district. 


Hence, the Madura regent’s military assistance to the Company was of 
special importance to its expeditions within and outside the Indonesian 
Archipelago. 

Setiadiningrat adroitly capitalized on his military help to bargain for 
socio-political favours from the Company. During the critical year of 
1753, when the Semarang government desperately needed his troops to 
help fend against Mangkubumi’s fierce attacks, the Madura regent asked 
Batavia to appoint his son, Tawangalun, as the new Surabaya regent.”* The 
next year, following a rift between the two chief rebels Mangkubumi and 
Mangkunegara, the Semarang authorities wanted to seize on this great 
chance to make a powerful and decisive strike to end the troubles. 
Apparently reading their mind, the Madurese prince now asked for one 
of his other sons to be placed in Sidayu or Tuban when that position was 
vacated. Hartingh was most obliging towards his requests, “many will say 
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that the Madurese are very damaging to Java. They are, however, of great 
service, even essential”.” In 1753, as a further gesture of gratitude for his 
assistance against Mangkubumi and Mangkunegara, he was exempted 
from the payment of the tax farms in his regency, amounting to 1,000 
Spanish rials annually, for ten years.”* 

In the immediate aftermath of the peace settlements in the interior of 
Java in 1755 and 1757, when the state of affairs there was still uncertain, 
the Company authorities tried to humour the requests of the Madura 
regent. In 1757, the Madurese prince asked to be appointed as wedana 
over east Java. Batavia was most obliging.” In 1761, Setiadiningrat was 
also awarded, as he solicited, the title of panembahan as well as the regent 
positions for his son and grandson to be made hereditary.' After the ten- 
year exemption from tax farming contributions expired in 1763, Batavia 
also allowed him to pay 500 instead of 1,000 Spanish rials yearly as his 
contribution." 

Setiadiningrat again pulled the same tricks of “extorting” the Company 
authorities to obtain political benefits during the 1767-1768 Blambangan 
expedition. In 1768, he requested Vos to appoint his son-in-law, the first 
regent of Tegal, Cakranegara, as the wedana over Tegal, Pemalang, and 
Brebes. The Semarang governor recommended his superiors in Batavia to 
accede to the request since “it would be important to please the panem- 
bahan during the present troubled times” in Blambangan.'” 

His grandson and successor, Setiadiningrat II, also used the occasion of 
the second Blambangan expedition in 1771 and 1772 to badger Van der 
Burgh to grant him a marriage with one of the daughters of the Semarang 
regent. He had asked to do so ever since he became the regent of Madura 
in 1770 but Batavia, considering that the pangeran wanted to forge an 
alliance through marriage, tried to procrastinate before giving a definite 
reply.’ At this point, Van der Burgh thought that the Company should 
not “prevent this nor delay it further but to satisfy him and keep him 
obliging towards the Company”.'™ In 1772, the Semarang governor also 
gave specific instructions to the Surabaya administrators “to behave in an 
affable way to the regents of Madura, Sumenep, and Pamekasan as they 
have yet to provide us with another 1,000 men” to top up the promised 
support of 2,000 troops.'” 

Although the various Madura regents were often said to be late in the 
delivery of the contingent of 60 coyangs of green kacang, they were not 
penalized in any way.’ Their military assistance was far too important to 
the Company. Indeed, Batavia recognized that it had depended on Madu- 
ra, as “the mightiest of all the coastal regencies”, to provide auxiliary 
troops to serve as “a bulwark against the Javanese since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century”.'” This was especially since, as Hartingh put it, 
“this brave people are feared by the Javanese”.'* 
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The Madura panembahan may rightly be said to be the third ruler as he 
makes up, in terms of his might, more than a third of the balance and divi- 
sion of Java. However, as a norm, we try not to use Madurese troops except 
in extreme need.'” 


What the Semarang governors sought to do was to use Surabaya, 
Pamekasan, and Sumenep as checks against the power of Madura.'” 
Hence, when Batavia acceded to Setiadiningrat’s request to be the wedana 
for the regencies in east Java, it spelled out clearly that Surabaya, Sumenep 
and Pamekasan were not included under the wedanaship." It was also for 
the sake of keeping a balance in the eastern Pasisir that Batavia rejected 
Setiadiningrat’s 1753 request for his son Tawangalun to be regent of 
Surabaya and that for another son, Natadiningrat, to be Sumenep regent 
in the early 1760s." To appease Setiadiningrat in the latter case, what Van 
Ossenberch did in turn was to detach the Kangean islands from the 
Sumenep regency in 1765 and place them under the administration of 
Natadiningrat.''* Nonetheless, the Semarang government was quick to 
retrieve the control over these islands when Setiadiningrat died in 1770 
and place them under the authority of Sumenep again, to “conserve the 
balance against Madura, which would otherwise be too much in Madura’s 
favour” .'"4 

Sumenep indeed stood to gain from this strategy. Various governors 
like Van Ossenberch, Vos, and Van der Burgh were distinctly cool in their 
approval of the regent, Pangeran Natakusuma. They lamented that he was 
“audacious, often intolerable, indifferent and sluggish, impervious to 
admonitions and reproaches, and will accomplish little unless he is con- 
stantly urged and threatened”.'° Vos reported that Natakusuma adminis- 
tered Sumenep so badly that serious crimes of murder were continually 
perpetrated there, and he “failed to give orders for investigations”.'" 

However, despite Setiadiningrat’s constant request that Natakusuma be 
dismissed as the regent of Sumenep, particularly after their relations 
soured with the death of Natakusuma’s wife, who was also the daughter 
of Setiadiningrat, the Semarang government did not comply.'” The vari- 
ous governors settled for keeping the regency as a balance against Madura, 
much as they thought that “it is a pity that such an important and valu- 
able regency does not have a more vigilant person in whom we could trust 
and of whom we expect more”."" 

Van der Burgh was also gratified when the marriage planned in 1772 
between Setiadiningrat II and a daughter of the Semarang regent ulti- 
mately did not take place. In 1774, while the Madurese prince stopped 
soliciting for the marriage, Sumenep Natakusuma, whose consort had 
then passed away, asked for a marriage with that particular daughter of 
the Semarang regent whom the Madurese prince had wanted as his wife. 
Van der Burgh commented that, 
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With regard to the Company’s interests, a marriage alliance with Sumenep is 
preferred to that with Madura, so as to maintain the equilibrium within the 
eastern Pasisir itself and also between the eastern Pasisir, Madura and the 
coasts at the west. This is especially so considering the great influence which 
the house of Madura already has in Java through marrying out its princess- 
es to the first regent and wedana of Tegal, the first regent of Surabaya, the 
regent of Kudus, the son of the Pasuruan regent, and also to the regent of 
Pamekasan."” 
Nevertheless, by the 1780s, the Semarang government had built up a 
close and trusting cooperation with the Madura regent. Van der Burgh 
said that, 
I cannot imagine that the Company has anything to fear from the Madura 


regency or that anyone from the regent’s family would again rise in opposi- 
tion, having been deterred by the fate of Cakraningrat IV.'° 


Siberg seconded the opinion in 1787, commenting that, “the Madurese 
are the most closely bound to the Company interests”.'”! In the eyes of 
these governors, the Madurese had transformed from a power to be 
guarded against into a welcomed auxiliary. At this point in time when the 
Company began to face the threats of attacks from the English and 
French, the gezaghebber of Oosthoek, Van der Niepoort, also advised his 
successor to seek military assistance from the “friendly neighbour” the 
Madura panembahan “should any undesired happening befall the Com- 
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pany. 


Falling stars in the galactic polity 


Apart from the regent of Madura, the socio-political strength of the fam- 
ilies of other coastal regents who revolted, deteriorated in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Jayanegara, one of the sons of ex-regent of 
Surabaya, Setianegara, had settled in Lumajang-Malang area following his 
father’s rebellion and banishment to Ceylon. He was appointed by the 
Batavia High Government as the regent of Banger after the first Blam- 
bangan expedition.” Despite such marks of approbation, the prestige of 
the family never recovered for the rest of the eighteenth century. 
Jayanegara did not regain his father’s regentship in Surabaya, one of the 
biggest and most significant districts on the Pasisir. 

What befell the Pasisir regents who joined Mangkubumi’s rebellion in 
1752? Apart from Batang, members of the former regent families in 
Pemalang, Tegal and Brebes could still retain their hold on the respective 
regencies after those who had actually revolted were dismissed.'* The 
regents in these three districts in fact belonged to the same extended fam- 
ily.’ This lineage had enjoyed a glorious history at the end of the seven- 
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teenth century. Their ancestor, Sindureja, was promoted to the powerful 
position of patih of the Mataram empire in the 1680s.'”° Save for a short 
three-year interim from 1684 to 1686, he served as patih until his death 
in 1703.” 

Members of this lineage served as regents for Tegal, Pemalang, and 
Brebes for the second half of the eighteenth century.'* They managed a 
small resurgence on the political scene in the 1760s and 1770s. Tegal 
Reksanegara (1754-1768) was appointed the wedana of Tegal, Pemalang, 
and Brebes.’” The Semarang government was also pleased with the 
prompt deliveries of contingent by these regents, noting that Brebes and 
Pemalang would have yielded more if there had been more population to 
work in agriculture.’ The first regent of Tegal, Cakranegara, also annu- 
ally delivered half a picol of cardamom voluntarily when Batavia demand- 
ed the product in late 1760s.'*" 

Cogently, they had a close bond with the Madura regency. This had 
actually been built up during Sindureja’s time. Until his death and end of 
patihship in 1703, Sindureja was closely affiliated with the Madura 
regent, Cakraningrat II.” In the 1760s, Tegal Cakranegara (1768-1776) 
also married a daughter of the Madura regent Setiadiningrat.'* As the 
Madura regent rose to prominence in the 1760s, Cakranegara benefited 
from the prestige of his father-in-law. It was to satisfy the latter’s request 
that Batavia let Cakranegara continue with his father Reksanegara’s 
wedanaship over Tegal, Pemalang and Brebes.'™ 

Nevertheless, this regent family could not quite make a rebound like 
the Madura regent. Until the end of the eighteenth century, Brebes and 
Pemalang did not seem to recover from the depopulation problem they 
had faced since the 1750s.'* The activities of Tegal Cakranegara did not 
help the situation. After he retired from his regentship, he went on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca and returned to Java endowed with the high religious 
dignity in 1780. Governor van der Burgh was quite nervous about his 
exploits. “Such fanatics often have too much influence over the common- 
ers, and by the smallest ruptures, which easily arise in Java, could be a 
source of evil”. He hence advised his superiors in Batavia to keep the ex- 
regent, now addressed as Raden Haji, from the Pasisir.'°° Raden Haji 
therefore resided in Batavia, where the Batavia High Government gave 
him freedom to go to Java now and then, provided that he sought permis- 
sion from the governor-general before his departure and he would not 
abuse the accorded licence.'” 

The story did not end there. Raden Haji was to take up residence in 
Bali with Gusti Karangasem in the course of the 1780s, an act which not 
only caused an affront to Batavia but also aroused the worry that they 
might join forces to wreak havoc in Java.'* The Balinese king refused to 
hand Raden Haji over, but promised to punish the latter by death if he 
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was found to undertake criminal acts against the Company.'® This 
sparked off a spate of diplomacy and negotiations between the Balinese 
prince, Batavia, and Semarang authorities as well as Cakraningrat V who 
was related to the protagonist by marriage. 

As a final note, it would be appropriate to ask: whatever happened to 
the famous Pekalongan Jayadiningrat family described by Nagtegaal? This 
family practically ruled the western Pasisir and parts of eastern Pasisir in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. While Jayadiningrat himself was 
the regent of Pekalongan, his brother, Puspanegara, was the regent of 
Batang and Wiradesa, and another brother, Tirtawijaya, became that of 
Sidayu.'’ The three brothers were succeeded by their sons after their 
deaths in 1726, 1736, and 1719. Meanwhile, one of Jayadiningrat’s sons, 
Tirtanata, became regent of Tegal from 1725 to 1726." 

The family became very wealthy through its trade in rice, pepper, and 
sugar and its cooperation with the Company personnel to produce cash 
crops as indigo and coffee.’ Its members also forged marriage alliances 
with the Kartasura court to enhance their position on the coast. One of 
Jayadiningrat’s sons married the daughter of the patih, Danureja, and 
arrangements were also made for Tirtanata to marry one of the susuhu- 
nan’s daughters." 

The Pekalongan regent family fortune went into a decline with the 
troubles in the 1740s. The Kartasura court dismissed and executed 
Puspanegara II in 1740. Regents appointed to Batang thereafter were no 
longer from the Pekalongan family.’ Although Jayadiningrat’s family 
retained the Pekalongan regency for the large part of eighteenth century, 
the careers of his descendants did not reach anywhere near the heights 
achieved by Jayadiningrat I and II. Being the only coastal regency which 
grew coffee for sale to the Company, its prosperity was probably badly hit 
by the coffee extirpation in the 1730s.'*° To make matters worse, the dis- 
trict was attacked several times by troops of Mangkubumi and 
Mangkunegara in the early 1750s." Mangkubumi also used Pekalongan 
as his base for some months.” After 1745, the Semarang government also 
appropriated the fertile rice lands of Ulujami from the regent for tax 
farming purposes, which would have deprived him an annual income of 
3,000 Spanish rials, or the lease-sum charged to the tax farmer." 

The eldest son of Jayadiningrat II, who became the regent named Jaya- 
diningrat IV in 1759, managed to preside over a short period of revival 
through the help of his father-in-law, Semarang regent Suradimengala LI. 
However, the regency became less prosperous again with the latter’s death 
in 1777.'® Moreover, Jayadiningrat IV and Sumanegara — a non-Peka- 
longan Javanese who was appointed the second regent from 1777 — were 
apparently constantly at loggerheads with each other, so that the situation 
in the district only deteriorated further.’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


JUST A CHANGE OF RULERS: PROMINENT TOWKAYS 


Private trading interests on the Pasisir 


As seen in Chapter Three, Company administrators were more active in 
the Pasisir economy in the second half of the eighteenth century. Their 
involvement was particularly intense in the logging business and rice pur- 
chases, which together formed the mainstay of the Company businesses 
in central and east Java, as well as the trade and production of cotton 
yarn, indigo, pepper, sugar and other such products. At times bully tac- 
tics were deployed to ensure sufficient supplies to meet the Company 
needs. Nonetheless, this interference was balanced by a sense of give-and- 
take. The authorities knew that pressurizing the traders too hard would 
backfire on the Company’s interests eventually. 

The fact was the Company authorities needed such trading activities to 
carry on as much as possible, not only for their earnings from syahban- 
darship on the Pasisir, but also the proper workings of the general econo- 
my on the coast and in the Indonesian Archipelago. Indeed, for the 
Company to be able to gather various products in bulk quantities, it 
depended on various interlocking levels of trading circles: those who 
would buy from the pasars in desas or directly from the cultivators to 
trade in the larger markets in the town-areas in interior Java to those in 
the port-towns on the Pasisir. Such a cluster-like trading system would be 
akin to what Skinner calls the “village”, “standard market town’, “inter- 
mediate market town”, and “central market town” in his exposition of the 
marketing and social structure in China.' This multi-level commerce 
would entail a pool of small peddling traders and shippers who would 
bring their goods to sell to larger-scale traders and even more puissant 
merchants in the various towns inland and on the coast. 

Following this pattern, the Company was concerned mainly with bulk 
commerce and it left many pockets of space for other trading interests, 
and generated a complementary effect in the Pasisir economy as such. 
Moreover, private traders were free to deal in goods like benzoin, Javanese 
tobacco and textiles, gambir and other goods in which the Company 
administrators did not or had not developed an interest.’ 

Certainly, non-Company trading interests on the coast could not go on 
with their lives as before. The Batavia High Government imposed various 
restrictions, demands, and taxations on their goods and activities, includ- 
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ing the declaration of such commodities as fine spices, opium, and Indian 
textiles as monopoly goods of the Company. The fact that it had subse- 
quently established settlements on the Pasisir, Banten, and south Celebes 
in the late seventeenth century also meant that there would be a tighter 
supervision and enforcement of these regulations. 

Incontrovertibly, the Company had exercised a substantial hold over 
the Pasisir economy since the 1670s. While its presence on the coast 
would affect other traders in positive and negative ways, such an impact 
had been especially palpable for several decades by the 1740s. Ineluctably, 
the mercantile interests on the Pasisir had undergone similar taxations 
and restrictions on trade under other regimes as well. The rules of the 
game might have been different but the format had not changed. 

Apart from traders of local origin, there was a substantial group of for- 
eign people residing on the Pasisir. By the 1770s, a considerable popula- 
tion of shippers from the Melaka Straits, Borneo, Celebes, and Bali were 
residing in Semarang and Jepara. These traders usually lodged in the 
Malay or Makassarese or Balinese kampung (village) when they were in 
town. Not surprisingly, these kampungs would expand when the Batavia 
authorities loosened the shipping regulations between the Pasisir and 
these places, as in 1775, and contract when stricter restrictions were 
imposed, as in 1778.’ Some of these regional people also served as merce- 
naries. They would be called up for Company service in turbulent peri- 
ods, while they would conduct small trade or fish for a living in times of 
peace. The Company authorities waived the contribution of poll-taxes by 
the Malays, Makassarese, Balinese and other groups on account of the 
possible use of these people as counterbalance against the Javanese.‘ 

Some Moors (Indian Muslims) were also trading on the coast. Two of 
them, Intje Nina and Sleman, had vied for the Gresik, Tuban, and Juwana 
syahbandarship in the 1740s, but they appeared to have dropped out of 
the competition by the next few decades.’ After them, no other Moors 
were mentioned as tax farmers or traders on the Pasisir for the rest of the 
eighteenth century.° 

Among these foreign trading groups, the Chinese were the most 
entrenched in the Javanese economy. Although many Javanese were active 
traders themselves, it appeared that most of them, apart from the bupatis 
and Mataram court officials, were engaged in the rural market economy. 
In the framework of the town or regional economy, they seemed to par- 
ticipate only at the pasar level. Certainly, they were not the middlemen 
traders the Company personnel on the Pasisir turned to when they need- 
ed extra supplies to meet Batavia demands. 

The next section looks at the impact of the Chinese War on the 
Company policies towards the Chinese on the Pasisir. This is then fol- 
lowed by the discussion on how and why this people remained dominant 
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in the coastal economy and who among them were the ultimate winners 
among the contenders for commercial interests. 


Sinophobia and the anti-Chinese policies on Javas Northeast Coast’ 


Chapter Two discusses how the Company encouraged Chinese commer- 
cial activities on the Pasisir and Java as a whole from the 1670s, particu- 
larly by its expulsion of Indian and European merchants. The Chinese 
population in the island had greatly increased. Since the late seventeenth 
century, the Batavia authorities reckoned that this proliferation of 
Chinese migrants, if left unchecked, could build up to a critical political 
threat. In the last decade of the seventeenth century, they brought in reg- 
ulations to limit the Chinese population in Batavia, and the Company 
territories in Java in general.* In an edict issued in 1711, it was specifical- 
ly mentioned that the arrival of Chinese newcomers in Batavia should be 
restricted to prevent the increase of this people on the north-central and 
east coasts of Java.” Such measures were less than efficacious. Limitations 
were flagrantly violated as the anachodas (captains of Chinese junks) land- 
ed their passengers along stretches of coast not patrolled by the Company 
fleet." 

In 1740, the Company authorities’ worst nightmare relating to the 
growth of Chinese population came true in the form of the Chinese 
revolt, when the uncontrollable immigration of Chinese labourers led to 
labour unrest in Batavia and its surroundings." The span of the subse- 
quent Chinese War — covering not only north-central and east coastal Java 
but also the Mataram heartland — only confirmed their dread suspicions 
about the vastness of the Chinese penetration. 

The 1740 revolt in Batavia and subsequent war from 1741 to 1743 cer- 
tainly left a deep impression in the memory of the Company authorities. 
The Sinophobia lived on. Company personnel on the Pasisir would con- 
stantly voice their fears of Chinese penetration into central and east Java 
for the next half-century, wary of the political power they might garner 
by the sheer numbers residing in Java.” 

The Chinese War only ended in 1743, at which point the Company 
also became the sovereign of the Java’s Northeast Coast following the 
treaty with the Mataram susuhunan in the same year and 1746. For about 
five years after the Chinese War, the Company administrators could not 
bring themselves to trust any Chinese, including those who were appoint- 
ed as captains by the Company establishment-on-the-spot to manage the 
Chinese population. In Semarang, the centre of the Company activities 
on the Java’s Northeast Coast, the position of Chinese captain was sus- 
pended for the three years in which the war was waged." His counterpart 
in Batavia was not treated with such severity. Nevertheless, as with the 
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other Chinese, the places of residence and the offices of the Chinese cap- 
tain and lieutenants were moved out of town completely and a curfew was 
imposed on these suburban areas of Batavia after six in the evening." 

After almost one and a half centuries of economic dependence on the 
Chinese, it was too late for the Company authorities to eliminate this fac- 
tor completely. Nevertheless, the Chinese War sent a big warning signal 
to them. They established regulations to curb against “too deep a Chinese 
penetration” into Company possessions, particularly in the case of the 
Pasisir. Translated into practice, this basically meant that the Java’s North- 
east Coast ministers should not admit too many Chinese in the areas 
under their jurisdiction. 

The restriction on Chinese immigration was an old formula resorted to 
by the Company authorities to tackle their fear of being swamped by the 
Chinese. On the Pasisir in the second half of the eighteenth century, the 
edict to restrict the size of the Chinese population was reiterated in almost 
every decade. Action was taken in 1762, when the Semarang governor 
and council ordered the public prosecutor (fiscaal) to cooperate with the 
Chinese officers to keep watch on the increasing number of Chinese, and 
to send “the mischief-makers and vagabonds” among them to Batavia 
from where they would subsequently be banished from the Company ter- 
ritories.”° 

In 1773, the residents of Banjarmasin and Palembang, in accordance 
with the statute passed on 23 June 1758, were charged with denying pass- 
es to Chinese whose vessels were leaving for Java, if the number of 
Chinese on board exceeded four per vessel. This was to pre-empt attempts 
to smuggle Chinese into Java via these places.’* Simultaneously, the 
Batavia High Government ordered the Semarang ministers to reaffirm the 
ban on the arrivals of Chinese newcomers on the coast and instruct all 
subordinate trading posts to investigate whether Chinese newcomers had 
come to settle clandestinely.” Batavia again repeated the interdiction 
against newly arrived Chinese in 1786. Should they be discovered, the 
residents and commanding officers along the Pasisir were to arrest them 
and send them to Batavia." 

Another policy implemented by the Batavia and Semarang authorities 
was to prevent as far as possible the renting of the lands and villages on 
the coast to the Chinese. Their fear was that the control of lands might 
embolden Chinese political ambition in Java: 


Indubitably, the agriculture is greatly benefited, because the industrious peo- 
ple [referring to the Chinese tenants] spared neither diligence nor trouble, 
but did what was possible to improve the harvest. The more useful and nec- 
essary the Chinese are to increasing the prosperity of trade, the more danger- 
ous they must be considered politically for Java [...]. Through the rent of vil- 
lages, they have garnered greater influence and have been encouraged to 
usurp more authority.” 
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Hence, throughout the latter half of the eighteenth century, the Java's 
Northeast Coast government were always circumspect about inserting a 
clause in the contracts it signed with the regents stating that they should 
not lease lands or villages to the Chinese without the governor’s knowl- 
edge.” 


Unabated Chinese economic prominence on the Pasisir 


Whatever misgivings the Company authorities might have entertained 
about the Chinese, they fail to exert an adverse effect on Chinese econom- 
ic prominence on the Pasisir. In the Company letters, it was the Chinese 
who continued to dominate the trade in rice, the most important com- 
modity from central and east Java.”' Two-thirds of the entire export of rice 
from Semarang was handled by the Chinese in the 1770s.” They were fol- 
lowed by Javanese and Malay shippers.” Other groups were also involved 
in the rice trade. For instance, the captain of the Bugis, Intje Buyong, and 
the chief of the Borneo people, Intje Assar, bought rice at the pasars in 
Kaligawe. However, these were isolated cases, and generally for the con- 
sumption of the people living in their kampung.** Unquestionably, in the 
Company papers, there is plenty of evidence that the Chinese were 
involved at every level of the trade: from the level of peddling into the vil- 
lages to buy small amounts from the cultivators up to that of wholesalers 
and exporters.” 

The trade was not confined to Asians. European burgers trading in the 
Indonesian Archipelago had in fact become quite active in north coastal 
Javanese rice business in the early eighteenth century. These were ex- 
Company personnel who had continued to reside in the Indies when their 
contract with the Company expired as well as the offspring of mixed 
European-Asian descent, or the so-called “native Christian burgers”.”° 
Makassar burger Christiaan Jonkers, Batavia burger Simon Pierre Salis, 
and Ambonese burger Casper Trout and other Europeans obtained pass- 
es from Semarang to buy rice in Demak.” The above cases show that, 
contrary to the assumption that European merchants and traders did not 
have sufficient knowledge to venture into the hinterlands of Asian terri- 
tories in the early modern period, some merchants of European and 
mixed descent were experienced and confident enough to do so in parts 
of central and east Java.”8 

Generally dependent on regents and Chinese rice-buyers, the Com- 
pany authorities in Semarang had attempted to use the burgers and other 
European buyers to purchase rice for the Company since the 1720s. They 
continued to do so in the first few years of their rule on the Pasisir. 
Although, by this time, the Company personnel could acquire rice from 
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the regents through the contingent scheme, they occasionally had to buy 
more rice to fulfil the extra demands from Batavia. 

However, the Semarang authorities soon realized there was a catch to 
sending burgers to buy rice on behalf of the Company. Now that the 
Company had become the ruler over the coast, some European burgers 
would pretend to collect rice and other products from Javanese villagers 
in the name of the Semarang commander, public prosecutor or other 
authorized personnel (gequalificeerde); for very little money or sometimes 
nothing at all. Some had paid only 31/3 rix-dollars for a coyang of rice 
when the normal price was 10. The Javanese thought that they were com- 
plying with their obligation to the Company commander. In another 
case, a hospital cook (bakmeester) who only had to provide food for twen- 
ty to thirty sick persons in the Semarang hospital, acquired enough rice 
to feed a hundred.” 

These incidents were brought to the knowledge of the Semarang com- 
mander and council when some regents complained about them in 1744. 
The commander then promised the regents that he would not grant pass- 
es to any European, whether Company personnel or burger, unless they 
paid for the rice at 10 rix-dollars a coyang and also pay a new double stiv- 
er for every chicken.” By 1746, tighter regulations were introduced to 
prevent free burgers from venturing inland to buy products. These meas- 
ures were taken after a Banda burger who ventured into the interior of 
north-central Java via the Brahan River committed some excesses. 
Allegedly, he not only defaulted on the river tolls but also inflicted con- 
siderable brutalities and violence on the local inhabitants.*! In 1747, 
Batavia issued a placard prohibiting burgers from traversing the hinter- 
land without permission from the political councils in Semarang or in 
Surabaya.” The orders were repeated in 1771 when Semarang again 
observed that such European and native Christian burgers moved around 
from one sub-office to another on the Pasisir without seeking permis- 
sion.* 

Consequently, the Semarang authorities reverted to depending on 
Chinese rice-buyers when the rice contingent was insufficient to supply 
Batavia needs. From the 1750s until the end of the eighteenth century, 
most of the Company-authorized rice-buyers mentioned in the 
Semarang-Batavia correspondence were Chinese.** Under such circum- 
stances, the Chinese rice trade network was enhanced rather than 
destroyed under Company rule. 

While the Chinese were prominent in the Pasisir salt, timber and ship- 
ping trade in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the 
Chinese War in fact failed to affect their hold on these businesses. Traders 
bearing Chinese names continued to dominate the coastal salt trade in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. The tax farmers of salt-villages on 
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the Pasisir in this period were without exception Chinese captains in 
Semarang and Surabaya.* In the reports by the residents of Gresik, 
Juwana, and Rembang on the state of the coastal forests in 1777, all the 
timber traders mentioned were Chinese persons.** The Chinese were also 
very energetic in shipping activities along the Pasisir, to the extent that 
Company letters between Batavia and Semarang were frequently deliv- 
ered by their vessels. It was also Chinese traders like Lim Gako whose 
services the Semarang government engaged to purchase pepper for the 
Company in the Mataram lands.” 

In the late 1760s, the Batavia authorities instructed the Semarang gov- 
ernment to acquire sappanwood from east Java, after the Company’s sup- 
ply of the dye material from Siam ceased with the closure of the factory 
there.** At this point, they noted that Chinese traders had apparently beat 
them to the post. As a consequence of the excessive felling by these 
traders, the forests in these regions had become quite denuded of the par- 
ticular commodity by the early 1770s.” The Company personnel had to 
purchase the product from the Mataram lands and by the late 1780s, 
from the neighbouring islands of Bali and Lombok instead.” 

The Chinese were involved in practically every domain of the Pasisir 
economy. They held their own in the sugar production industry despite 
restrictions imposed by Batavia, made barrels, chalk and other items, and 
baked bricks right down to the provisions of building materials.“' The 
attempts by the Semarang government to stop the lease of lands and vil- 
lages to the Chinese by the Javanese regents were also largely unsuccess- 
ful. Upon their retirement from offices, all governors would lament that 
despite their “constant persuasion” and “kindly advice”, the “lazy” bupatis 
continued to “disadvantage themselves and pressurize their people by 
contracting out their villages to the Chinese”. The reports of Commis- 
sioner to east Java, Wouter Hendrik van IJsseldijk, and Governor Nico- 
laus Engelhard (1801-1808) in 1798 and 1803 respectively also reveal the 
extensive areas the regents rented out to the Chinese.’ By 1798, the first 
regent of Surabaya, Cakranegara, had leased out so much land that he 
became impoverished and had difficulties in delivering the contingents to 
the Company.“ 


The Tan and Han towkay families 


The Java’s Northeast Coast situation would thus seem to epitomize the 
proposition of the eighteenth century as a “Chinese” century. Neverthe- 
less, the Chinese trading interests which flourished most under the Com- 
pany rule were represented by a handful of big towkays who had usually 
secured a captain’s position on the Pasisir. 
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In the chapter on tax farming, it was said that the Pekalongan Chinese 
captain, Tan Tjauko, rose to prominence when the authorities in Batavia 
and Semarang needed someone reliable, established, and wealthy to fill in 
the syahbandar position. They had suffered enough losses in their first 
decade of managing the Pasisir tax farms when some impecunious and 
opportunistic upstarts had won the leases by bidding at unrealistically 
high prices at the auctions. 

Tan Tjauko had been in Pekalongan since 1734. He might have been 
related to the Tan family which was prominent in east Java in the 1680- 
1704 period.“ Tan Tjauko’s empire was not limited to Pekalongan but 
expanded as far east as Semarang. His son-in-law, Tan Janko, was the 
Semarang Chinese lieutenant in the 1750s.” Tan Janko later became the 
first of the Tan family to be appointed the Chinese captain of Semarang 
in 1761.‘ His family held on to the town’s captaincy post till the end of 
eighteenth century, with his son Tan Lecko succeeding him and Tan Jok, 
a cousin or nephew (neef) of Tan Lecko, becoming the next captain.” In 
1789, Tan Kiesing (Tan Kessing), son of Tan Lecko, was appointed the 
Chinese lieutenant of Semarang.” 

Meanwhile, Tan Janko’s other son, Tan Himko, became the Chinese 
captain of Pekalongan after the death of Tan Tjauko.*' Tan Banglong, 
Pekalongan Chinese captain from the 1770s until 1784 and syahbandar 
of Batang and Pekalongan in this period, was also related to this Tan fam- 
ily. 52 

Surabaya Chinese lieutenant Tan Tinlo, who became the captain from 
July 1778 to May 1779 after Han Boeyko’s death, may have been related 
to this Tan family. This was also the case for Tan Pinko, Gresik captain 
and syahbandar; Tan Singko, Sidayu syahbandar, and Tan Toanko, syah- 
bandar of Pemalang, Tegal, and Brebes.* All were serving in these posi- 
tions in the 1770s. Certainly, their relations with the Semarang Tan fam- 
ily were close enough for them to act as guarantors for one another in 
their lease of tax farms on the Pasisir. 

What is seen here is how, in the 1770s and 1780s, the Tan family net- 
work managed to sprawl practically across the whole of the Pasisir, save 
the eastern end. 

While they carved out their niches, the Han family established them- 
selves in Surabaya by the mid-eighteenth century. The first Han in the 
family to come to Java was Han Siong Kong who arrived in the island in 
around 1700 and settled in Lasem. A scion, Han Tjien Kong (1720- 
1776), had in fact converted to Islam and renamed himself Surapernala. 
He acquired the position of bupati in Panarukan after serving Breton, 
who was resident in Rembang and subsequently gezaghebber of the 
Oosthoek for some years in the 1750s and 1760s. His son, Han Sam 
Kong, using the Javanese name of Sumadiwirja, was to become the rang- 
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ga, a subordinate official to the regent, in Besuki (1776-1788) and later 
regent of Bangil (1788-1808). He was made the regent of Malang and 
subsequently that of Sidayu and Tuban in later years. Another son of 
Surapernala, Han Mi Djoen, was also the rangga of Besuki (1776), regent 
of Puger and Bondowoso (1796), and that of Tegal in the early nineteenth 
century. This Muslim branch of the Han family largely acquired the 
regentships of Besuki, Bangil, and Malang from the 1770s up to 1818. 

Han Boeyko (1727-1778) became the Surabaya Chinese captain in 
1762, the first among the family to carry off this prize.*° Five of his twelve 
sons were subsequently appointed captains in Juwana, Surabaya, Pasu- 
ruan, Banger, and Gresik.” The reign of the Han family as Surabaya cap- 
tains was interrupted briefly from July 1778 to May 1779 because Han 
Tianpit, who was considered too young when Han Boeyko died, was only 
appointed Chinese lieutenant at that time.* Han Tianpit was promoted 
to be the Chinese captain after Tan Tinlo’s death in 1779 and served till 
the end of the eighteenth century. His younger brother, Han Kikko, was 
also the Chinese captain of Pasuruan at the end of the eighteenth centu- 
ry.’ Han Toko, the Chinese lieutenant of Gresik in the 1790s, was also a 
relation of this Han family. Han Tjanking, the Juwana syahbandar in the 
1770s, was probably a member of this family as well.® 

What we see from the tax farming chapter was how these two captain 
families were keen exploiters of the tax farming industry on the Pasisir. 
Assuredly, the Semarang and Surabaya Chinese captains were the fore- 
most merchants of the key commodity of central and east Java, rice, as 
well as sugar, salt and other products, shipping large quantities to Melaka, 
Johor, Siak and beyond.” While 90,965 picols of rice on average was 
exported yearly by private traders from Semarang in the years from 1774 
to 1777, two-thirds of the amount was handled by Chinese.® A consid- 
erable part of the shipment passed through the hands of the Chinese 
towkays. In the 1770s, in a sample list of 205 shippers who were not the 
owners of the vessels they manned in the harbour administration of 
Semarang, Knaap noted that Tan Lecko’s name was listed as the owner for 
55 of them. It is a shame that he does not tell us about the identity of 
the other owners. It would be necessary to scrutinize the shipping lists 
carefully to see the exact sponsor for the major shipments of sugar, salt, 
and timber from Java's Northeast Coast. It would not be surprising if 
members of the two captain families featured as the most pre-eminent 
among the exporters. 

Being connected to the wider markets in the Melaka Straits and South 
China Sea, these towkays could afford to pay a higher lease for the tax 
farms than other merchants and bupatis, since they had privileged knowl- 
edge of the destined markets of these products. Both the Hans and Tans 
also rented entire districts such as Ulujami, Panarukan, and Besuki from 
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the Semarang government. The Tan family, beginning with Tan Tjauko, 
had leased Ulujami since 1752.° Han Boeyko had leased Panarukan and 
Besuki since 1771.% By 1798, he could apparently earn 16,750 rix-dol- 
lars yearly from these two districts alone.” 

In retrospect, winning tax farms as syahbandarships, bird’s nests’ cliffs 
and salt villages, rights to collect taxes on the export of rice and sugar, was 
part of these towkays’ moves to corner the rice, sugar, and salt markets in 
central and east Java and also to acquire the products like bird’s nests and 
sea cucumbers which were highly sought-after on the China market. The 
lease of fertile regions like Ulujami, Besuki, and Panarukan would allow 
for more supervision and independence in rice production and supply. 

Here we are not talking about just any Chinese trader but a very spe- 
cific class of towkays who could afford to lose 20,000 rix-dollars when 
one of their rice warehouses burnt down, build a new one costing 
14,981.32 rix-dollars, and still retain his position.®* Gresik lieutenant 
Han Toko, a relative of Han Boeyko, could apparently build a house so 
big that it not only came to “share a wall with the resident’s house” but 
was also so high that it blocked the view of the Company fort.” 


You scratch my back, I'll scratch yours 


The towkays collaborated closely with the Company personnel on the 
Pasisir in administrative, business and other matters.” Some of the 
towkays’ assistance bore a distinct trade-off quality. As seen in Chapter 
Four, while the Chinese leaseholders indicated potential tax farming 
sources to the Semarang authorities in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the latter also simultaneously helped these towkays push the eco- 
nomic frontier to monopolize their control over the trade in salt, bird’s 
nests and other such products even more extensively. There were also 
instances in the 1760s and 1770s when the Semarang government plead- 
ed on behalf of the Semarang and Surabaya Chinese captains to export 
rice, after the Batavia High Government had imposed a ban on rice 
exports. The reasons given were that exceptions should be made because 
the Chinese captains had facilitated an “affluent and speedy delivery of 
the rice they purchased from private rice-dealers for the Company when 
it needed extra amounts of rice”.”! 

Generally, as Chinese captains or lieutenants, they settled all kinds of 
disputes and maintained peace among the Chinese people like the cap- 
tains of other peoples, and reported twice weekly to the Company per- 
sonnel in Semarang and Surabaya. Cases which they could not resolve 
amicably and inveterate troublemakers in their midst were submitted to 
the Company authorities for judgement and punishment.” At this point 
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when practically none among the coastal Company administrators spoke 
any Chinese languages, they fell back on the advice of these Chinese offi- 
cers to pre-empt irruptions of turbulence from this people. Both parties 
could reap mutual benefits from such cooperation since they had a vest- 
ed interest in maintaining peace for their economic well-being and pros- 
perity. 

The Semarang authorities also turned to these towkays for certain 
information, advice, and expertise. Prior to launching copper doits in the 
Oosthoek, one of the experts from whom Vos sought advice was the 
Surabaya Chinese captain, Han Boeyko. The Semarang governor only 
implemented the plan after these experts on local situation found it feasi- 
ble.”> When it needed to collect data on minting picis on the Pasisir in the 
early 1780s, because the Netherlands authorities could not send doits, the 
Semarang government also asked Chinese captain Tan Lecko for the 
know-how, as he would have had connections with the towkays who used 
to lease the pici-minting tax farms.” 

Tan Lecko and Han Boeyko provided vessels for the Company to 
transport its military forces and supplies for an expedition to Makassar in 
1778.” They and their successors were also very prompt in lending their 
assistance to the Company personnel in Semarang and Surabaya when the 
latter needed vessels to transport goods to Batavia in the 1780s and 
1790s.”° 

Such a trend in close cooperation between the towkays and Company 
men was also observed in the decades prior to the 1740s. In former times, 
many Chinese captains were also simultaneously syahbandars who would 
help Company personnel sell their imports of Indian textiles and opium 
and purchase rice, timber, salt and so on.” The Company authorities in 
Semarang in turn helped these Chinese captains remove commercial 
rivals. For instance, with a following of about 70 men, a certain Que 
Toanko attacked the workplace of the then Semarang captain and syah- 
bandar, Que Kiauko, the predecessor and ancestor of the 1740s Semarang 
Chinese captain, Que Jonko. Que Toanko had allegedly been instigated 
to commit this outrage by a commercial rival of Que Kiauko. He failed 
in his task, however, and fled to Jepara. The Company authorities in 
Semarang subsequently had him and his men captured and punished.” In 
1728, they also banished the then Chinese captain Que Anko’s main trad- 
ing competitor, Lim Peenko, from the Pasisir.” 

Indeed, by working closely and ingratiating themselves with the 
Company personnel on the Pasisir, these towkays could win their trust 
and be set aside as a class apart from other Chinese. While the Batavia and 
Semarang authorities guarded against the “penetration” of Chinese peo- 
ple into inland Java, it was followers of these captains whom the 
Company trusted. 
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Having brought Blambangan under its submission in 1768, the 
Company authorities were faced with the problem of how to develop the 
deserted and disease-ridden district. Many original inhabitants were 
afraid to return because of disease and those who did were “so supersti- 
tious that they did not dare go to many places to cut wood and search for 
bird’s-nests”.*° To attract Blambangan natives who had fled their home- 
land and other Javanese to populate Blambangan, the Semarang govern- 
ment proclaimed that the first 200 households to settle and cultivate there 
would be given travel expenses of two Spanish rials.*' Vos also adopted the 
proposal of Oosthoek gezaghebber, Van der Niepoort, to send 100 
Chinese to settle in Blambangan, commenting that, “this suggestion 
appeared to me far from reprehensible because this indefatigable people 
[referring to the Chinese] are able to ferret out anything that is prof- 
itable”. The governor hoped that the Chinese might help the Company 
procure bird’s-nests, pearls, sea cucumbers, teakwood, sappanwood, san- 
dalwood and other items which were purported to be found there. 
Indubitably, populating the district with Chinese would have been a risky 
matter since the Dutch were still worried about the increase in numbers 
and penetration of Chinese into central and east Java. What they did was 
to turn to the Semarang Chinese captain to recruit these people and 
appoint a “trustworthy chief of their nation”. 

With the success of the first Company expedition in Blambangan in 
1768 and 1769, Major Colmond, who led the expedition, also sent his 
superiors in Semarang and Batavia samples of cardamom and sappan- 
wood yielded in Blambangan and Panarukan. These products were 
obtained with the help of the people of the Surabaya Chinese captain, 
Han Boeyko, because the Javanese in the region were “too superstitious” 
to cut wood in the forests.*? It was also the followers of the various 
Chinese captains, “either from Rembang, Lasem, Gresik, Surabaya, or 
Semarang” whom Siberg recommended to go along with the Company 
personnel to be stationed on Bawean in 1783 and in Celombo in 1788 so 
that they could ascertain possible tax farming sources. 

While they catered to the needs of the Semarang authorities, the cap- 
tains could expect boons in return, if not immediately, then in the long- 
term perspective. Surabaya Chinese captain Han Boeyko was not too 
severely punished even though the Company authorities were aware that 
he was involved in illicit trading activities in the Indonesian Archipelago. 
In 1767, one of Han’s shippers, Tan Kanseeng, sold a chialoup (a medi- 
um-sized vessel) to the English in Pasir, Borneo, and bought one and a 
half cases of opium from them. The Surabaya Chinese captain claimed 
that the vessel in question “had gone to Pasir without his consent and 
knowledge”. The opium, estimated at a value of 350 rix-dollars, and other 
goods brought by Tan were confiscated while Tan was sentenced to ban- 
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ishment. Han Boeyko was indeed fined 4,000 Spanish rials but otherwise 
he was a free man.** The incident did not appear to tarnish his reputation 
with the Semarang and Surabaya personnel. He continued to serve as 
Surabaya Chinese captain till 1778. 

Semarang Chinese captain Tan Lecko also violated Company regula- 
tions when his junk sailed to Johor instead of Batavia from Amoy in 
1778. He was fined 1,000 rials.*° There was no breach in the Company 
trust in him however. In 1783, Governor Siberg recommended the 
Batavia government to accede to Tan Lecko’s request to send a trading 
vessel to Aceh, an incredible move since this would mean that Tan’s ves- 
sel could stop at places along the Melaka Straits notorious for trading in 
items over which the Company had claimed monopoly. Yet the Chinese 
captain’s request was granted, with the warning that he should not con- 
duct illicit trade during the voyage." 

On the basis of their good relations with the Company administrators, 
both the Hans and Tans had even managed to rent entire districts such as 
Ulujami, Panarukan, and Besuki from the Semarang government. The 
irony was that, in the second half of the eighteenth century, Semarang 
governors like Van der Burgh and Johannes Siberg were themselves con- 
stantly advising the coastal bupatis against farming out villages in their 
regencies to the Chinese, for fear that the Chinese would gain in numer- 
ical and commercial significance in Java.** The Semarang administrators 
would blame the bupatis’ persistent practice of leasing lands to the 
Chinese on the regents’ “sloth”, and lamented that they disadvantaged 
themselves and their people and endangered the position of the Company 
as such. 

Yet the lease of Ulujami, Panarukan, and Besuki to the Chinese tow- 
kays continued in spite of the queries from the Gentlemen Seventeen in 
1777. Concerned that it could be construed as an act of “personal 
favour”, the Netherlands directors asked the Semarang government why 
Ulujami was not placed under a local head, as would have been the usual 
practice, demanding to know if farming the district out to the Chinese 
captain “would allow the Company to earn more profits”.®’ Van der 
Burgh, the then governor, explained that, 


Ulujami in its current situation should not be administered by a Javanese. I 
believe that there is no Javanese regent or head who could maintain Ulujami 
in its present state. This is because this prosperity has demanded expenses 
which a Javanese would not spend on agriculture, and more diligence and 
zeal than he usually expended. In the long run, he could not contribute to 
the Company as much as the tax-farmer did, because proportionally speak- 
ing, no regency to the west of Semarang has delivered as much as Ulujami.” 


What the Semarang governors did was to change the rental from a life- 
long one to one with a five-year limit.”' With relation to the leases of all 
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three districts of Ulujami, Panarukan, and Besuki, the Semarang gover- 
nors reasoned that to make the places prosper, the Chinese towkays had 
poured in much effort and expense into the districts “which no Javanese 
regent or native head could have afforded to do”.” 

The industry of the Chinese versus the indolence of the regents was 
perpetually used by these Semarang governors to explain the continual 
lease of Ulujami, Panarukan, and Besuki to their superiors and successors. 
Notably, while they reported that the districts were increasingly prosper- 
ous under these Chinese towkays, they granted the renewals of the leases 
at the same amount of fees and obligations, a gesture which was unchar- 
acteristic of the prevailing Company profit-minded orientation. It was 
only after this inquiry from their superiors that the Java’s Northeast Coast 
ministers took measures to increase the lease-price of Ulujami in 1784 
upon the death of the then tenant. An element of corruption was proba- 
bly lurking here, though more research in the personal archives of the 
individual governors would be needed to verify this speculation. 

The towkays certainly played their cards right. Company administra- 
tors on the Pasisir needed an economic partner who had local expertise, 
sufficient resources to cater to their needs, and was cooperative. The 
towkays met these criteria and in turn gained support from these author- 
ities to facilitate their business. The keyword here is mutual benefit. So 
long as you scratch my back, I will scratch yours. 


CHAPTER NINE 


SELF-WILLED AND SELF-ENRICHING: 
COMPANY MEN-ON-THE-SPOT 


Nervous energies 


It is not possible to know exactly how much the Company earned from 
the Java's Northeast Coast office since the bookkeeping system was organ- 
ized in such a way that the profits on goods was not tabulated with the 
office (located in places) where they were bought but with the offices 
where sales was conducted. This means that, when rice purchased in Java 
was sold in the Company’s Melaka office, the profits were entered as those 
of the Melaka government and not Java. Nonetheless, it is remarkable 
that the Pasisir was one of the six out of 21 Company offices in the Indies 
which recorded a profit margin in the fiscal years of 1770/1771 to 
1779/1780.' The population growth was also a possible marker for pros- 
perity. According to Ricklefs’s estimate, the increase of population in 
Mataram realm in 1795 compared to 1755 was 45 per cent or about 
310,500 persons. The population increase on the Pasisir was even more 
impressive. It was five times more than the Javanese kingdoms or about 
1,552,500 persons.’ 

The overall financial gains of the Company did not mean that it had 
operated as a happy family, as seen in various sections of Chapters Three, 
Four and Five. While having to devise ways to extract income from the 
Java’s Northeast Coast, the directors in the Netherlands and the Batavia 
High Government were also very wary of their own personnel-on-the- 
spot. They suspected that the coastal residents of conniving with private 
trading interests when gathering agricultural products for the Company. 
Hence, as early as the 1740s, the Batavia authorities accorded these per- 
sonnel a share of the total income of the Pasisir. The purpose was to amal- 
gamate their benefits with those of the Company so as to stop them from 
“stealing” from their employers. 

The directors in the Netherlands were particularly wary of the gover- 
nor. He had the most power to decide things on the coast and might 
abuse it to undermine the Company’s interests. Recognizing how the 
fixed tender system of leasing out syahbandarships might have been a ploy 
conceived by the governor and his colleagues in the Semarang govern- 
ment to line their own pockets with bribes, the directors insisted on abol- 
ishing it and applying the auction system across the board. They also 
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thought that the governor might have pleaded on behalf of tax farmers for 
remissions or exemption from paying the full lease-sum as he had received 
gifts in money or in kind from tax farmers. With these thoughts in mind, 
in 1778, the Gentlemen Seventeen established a special emolument for 
the governor. They stipulated that, on top of their lease-sum, all tax farm- 
ers should pay 8 per cent of this sum to the governor. In turn, the latter 
had to ensure that all these leaseholders paid the full sum or he would 
have to compensate the Company for the amount they failed to submit.’ 
In their turn, some of the Semarang governors themselves complained 
about the residents. In his memorandum to his successor in 1761, 
Hartingh wrote about the Oosthoek gezaghebber and residents: 


They made me very annoyed because they behaved in a very haughty and 
self-seeking way towards the inlanders, occasionally acting like a proud roos- 
ter, which is most insufferable. They even went about their business with 
more pomp than a governor himself, parading about in four-horse chariots 
with drums and guns [...]. They had a ridiculous conceitedness and arro- 
gance, and handled the inlanders contemptuously, deceiving them with all 
tricks and snares. These personnel had also profited much from usury when 
the capital was actually derived from the Company.‘ 


Hartingh did not go into the specifics of what he meant by these words. 
In any case, what is seen here is how the higher levels of administration 
were often troubled by dark thoughts and suspicions of how their subor- 
dinates were cheating them or abusing their powers. This chapter puts 
these issues into perspective. The larger objective is to gain insight into 
another crucial aspect in the workings of the Pasisir political economy, 
that is, the role of the Java’s Northeast Coast personnel. 


The parsimonious boss 


The Company directors and Batavia authorities were extremely parsimo- 
nious in their management of the Java’s Northeast Coast office. Gifts to 
the Mataram rulers were carefully tabulated like commercial dealings in 
the Company accounts books. In 1755, Batavia instructed the captains in 
Surakarta and Yogyakarta that, they could ask for liquor as gifts for the 
courts from the Company warehouses but only up to an amount of 
f 1,000 per year. The reason was because the amount of rice supplied by 
these inland rulers annually for no payment to the Company personnel 
was equivalent to f 2,400, and hence “more than compensated for the 
expense of the liquor”.’ It had in fact been stipulated in a 1742 Batavia 
resolution that the reciprocal gifts of the Company to the indigenous 
rulers “should be somewhat less than the presents received”.° 

The way the directors understood expeditions in Java was also busi- 
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nesslike in the extreme. Expecting the second Blambangan expedition to 
end soon, the Gentlemen Seventeen wrote in October 1771 to ask their 
Batavia and Semarang personnel “the expectations” they entertained of 
the Blambangan district could be a “profitable post for the Company” 
and what kind of arrangements they had made with regard to the admin- 
istration of the new office, collection of products, and tax farming.” The 
Netherlands directors also asked similar questions about the expenses 
incurred and how the trading post might defray these in the midst of the 
1777-1778 campaign of Semarang against Nusa Barung.* 

Even the official sealed acts for the Company personnel and those for 
the Javanese and Chinese officers should be paid for out of their own 
pockets. In 1745, the act for the governor cost 100 rix-dollars, those for 
the residents ranged from 30 to 50 rix-dollars each, while those for the 
secretary of the Semarang council of justice and bookkeeper was 12 rix- 
dollars each.’ As for the regents, mantris and demangs (subordinate offi- 
cials serving under the regents); Chinese captains and lieutenants, the 
costs for their acts mostly ranged from 50 to 150 rix-dollars.'° 

The residents on the Java’s Northeast Coast should also pay the dis- 
patch costs (expeditie-geld) for their acts of appointment. Prior to 1751, 
these were at most 2 rix-dollars for each act. However in 1751, the 
Batavia High Government increased these charges when the chief sworn 
clerk in Batavia declared that the existing fees were “insufficient to cover 
the expenses”. On 15 June that year, Batavia ruled that the residents of 
Java’s Northeast Coast should pay 50 rix-dollars each." 

Nor was the residents’ housing subsidized by their employers. All resi- 
dents had to pay rent to the Company to use the accommodation in their 
own districts.'? Otherwise, they should build their own houses on their 
own account, as did the Pekalongan resident Ambrosius Pieter Tulleken 
van Hogenhouck in 1782.'° Indeed, even the meeting-room for the 
weeskamer (Chamber for Orphans) meetings was paid by the councillors 
themselves: five-sevenths of the rent by the president and four members 
and two-sevenths by the secretary. Over and above this, maintenance 
costs for the meeting-room were paid by some wards who were wealthy." 

These arrangements were not unique to the Java’s Northeast Coast but 
applied generally to all Company offices in Asia. All kinds of taxes on 
property, including the “twentieth penny” (20ste penningen) — an impost 
on the Chinese burial grounds — were established in all the Company 
eastern territories as well.'* The directors’ calculation was that, as far as 
possible, the eastern possessions and trading posts should cover their own 
expenditure. 

Apart from these self-financing measures, the Netherlands directors 
and Batavia authorities also ensured that the Java’s Northeast Coast per- 
sonnel compensated for all losses incurred in the Company districts. If a 
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warehouse was badly constructed, the onus lay on the resident-in-charge 
to pay for its rebuilding.'* When 425 pieces of silver rupees went missing 
as they were being shipped from Semarang to Bengal in 1762, the 
Surabaya gezaghebber and councillors as well as the Pekalongan resident, 
Theodorus Johannes Hartingh, who had last handled the coins before the 
money bags were sealed, were ordered to reimburse the Company.'” 

Should there be losses of products because of leakage in the ships or 
other “extraordinary and irremediable accidents”, the ship’s authorities 
had to provide sufficient witnesses and summon them before the Batavia 
High Government. If they did not, they were responsible for recompens- 
ing the Company if the amount of goods was less than that stated on the 
bill of lading and that granted to them as emoluments.'* The same con- 
ditions were extended to the Semarang and Surabaya administrators, if 
there were any goods which went missing among those they purchased 
and handled.” 

When tax-farmers failed to hand over their lease-money, the arrears 
were also charged to the accounts of the residents if they were found to 
be responsible in some ways. Tegal resident Breekpot for example, had to 
reimburse the debt of the Losari syahbandar amounting to 400 Spanish 
rials as he had failed to make the syahbandar pay and did not summon 
him to appear before the Semarang authorities despite the latter’s repeat- 
ed orders.” 

Such cases of restitution were most common when the Company per- 
sonnel did not process the deliveries of products as charged. For example, 
Tegal resident Breekpot had to pay the difference when the person he 
authorized to buy green and white beans in Pekalongan and Wiradesa 
bought the products at a price higher than that stated in the contract in 
1749.71 Juwana resident Pieter Meerman had to compensate the compa- 
ny for a timber raft which was part of the contingent of the regency in 
1752 because he failed to make the regent account for it.” 

Unless they submitted valid reasons, residents should also indemnify 
the Company if there was a deficit in the quantity of products collected. 
Jepara resident Kloekhoff for instance had to pay for the deficit of 11,813 
Ib of sugar, although it was the deliverers who had committed the fraud 
by using fake weights.” If the personnel-in-charge had passed away and 
the arrears were discovered only years after the two-year period for post- 
employment securities had expired, the money would be deducted from 
his legacy. This was the case with indigo supervisor for the eastern Pasisir, 
Abraham Torop, when the indigo he sent had to be reprocessed.*% In 
1778, the Semarang government also deducted f 2,999.14 from the 
property of deceased ex-Jepara resident Johan Everhard Coop 4 Groen for 
the arrears in the rice contingent he incurred during his office.” 

In order to detect the arrears and damages to Company goods and 
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property and demand indemnification from the relevant staff member as 
soon as possible, Batavia established a new procedure in 1764. It ordered 
the Semarang government to send a commissioner to all the subordinate 
offices of the Java’s Northeast Coast government every February and 
August to carry out a general survey of the Company property, commodi- 
ties, and goods.”° 

To ease the process of acquiring compensation, a system of “post- 
employment securities” (borgtocht) was also instituted.” All personnel 
who handled Company goods and cash were required to pay a surety for 
a two-year period after they left their positions. Should successors to their 
posts detect any deficit or items requiring indemnification after their 
departure, the surety would be used to pay for these. For those who died 
in office, the executor or other authorized person should pay the surety. 

In the case of the personnel on the Java’s Northeast Coast, the surety 
was 10,000 rix-dollars for the governor, 5,000 for the chief administrator 
or second-in-command, 2,000 each for warehouse-masters (pakhuys- 
meesters) and residents, and 1,000 each for all others who handled 
Company goods and cash.” 

The Batavia authorities also kept close watch on the ship movements 
and delays.” Following Van Imhoff’s suggestions and also recognizing 
that little control could be imposed, the Gentlemen Seventeen had 
implicitly allowed the Indies personnel to engage in private trade from 
1745, with the exception of goods declared contraband by the Company. 
Nevertheless, wary that their personnel might use Company vessels to 
conduct their private trade, the Batavia High Government laid down that 
ships should not berth too long on the Pasisir, imposing a fine of 100 sil- 
ver ducatons as penalty.” It also stipulated that all Company personnel on 
the Pasisir should pay tariffs and tolls, spelling out explicitly that, “no one 
should be exempted from the sea tolls, be he the governor, resident right 
down to the most junior Company staff, or the native regents and com- 
moners’.*! 

In many respects, the Batavia authorities behaved very parsimoniously 
towards their subordinates. They refused to pay for the rice which was 
destroyed when the Mataram rebels set fire to the Demak warehouse dur- 
ing a 1746 attack, claiming that the Company would not pay for some- 
thing not yet delivered to Batavia.” In 1772, they pestered the Semarang 
government to compensate the paltry sum of f 5.13 for eight parangs, 
only to realize later that some clerks in Batavia had copied the number of 
the item stated in the Semarang trading books wrongly.*° 

Indeed, if the Batavia authorities did not demand compensation for the 
due items, the Gentlemen Seventeen, who often breathed down their 
necks of the Indies administration, would have demanded an explanation 
for their laxity. Pertaining to the Java’s Northeast Coast, the directors’ 
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questions varied from matters as serious as what were the causes for the 
kalangers’ attack on the Company lodge at Juwana in 1769 and as petty 
as demanding the Semarang government to compensate for a piece of vel- 
vet which had to be sold at a loss because of mishandling at the Semarang 
warehouse.* Queries were also made about inconsequential affairs as how 
justified was Vos to buy rice at the high price of 50 rix-dollars to stock up 
for Batavia, as he foresaw bad harvests, when he could later offer rice to 
Malabar, Melaka and elsewhere. “We do not disapprove of your caution 
in ensuring that Batavia would not go short of rice but your decision 
might have been somewhat premature”.* Other more usual inquiries 
dealt with the Semarang government's decisions, like why it exempted the 
Surabaya gezaghebber Van der Niepoort from paying fines when he, 
against Batavia orders, had issued passes to shippers to sail to Melaka, or 
why the ship “Kronenburg” stopped in Surabaya for a long time despite 
the stipulated rules.* 

The Gentlemen Seventeen certainly tried as best as they could to mon- 
itor the decisions of their subordinates in Batavia and other offices in the 
Indies. They organized a council to meet in The Hague (Haags besoigne) 
to read the letters from the Indies very carefully, including the appendices 
of letters from the outer offices. Perusing their minutes and recommen- 
dations, the Gentlemen Seventeen would then pose all kinds of questions 
not only to Batavia but to individual offices in the east.” If they could not 
do too much in practical terms, what they reckoned they could do was at 
least to keep the staff on tiptoe with these queries, reminding them that 
their superiors constantly had their eyes on them, albeit from afar. 


Living with reality 


Unquestionably, the measures of compensation and precaution were but 
protective manoeuvres by the Company directors against the men-on- 
the-spot. They were necessitated by the limits of early modern commerce. 
The Gentlemen Seventeen in the Netherlands might have been the high- 
est authorities in the Company structure, but it was the Batavia High 
Government which virtually ran the whole show in the Indies. The eight- 
month voyage from Batavia to the Netherlands, though reduced to seven 
and a half months in the second half of the eighteenth century, meant 
that all reports would be late by more than half a year.** To follow the 
orders from the Netherlands would imply that the Indies personnel had 
to wait for about fifteen months. Consequently, the Batavia authorities 
had plenty of decision-making power at hand. It was in Batavia that 
things were decided. 

Conversely, the same fact of distance and poor communication also 
prevented the Batavia High Government from overseeing every action of 
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their subordinates in the outer offices. Their subordinates could hence 
exercise considerable authority and power, especially when their offices 
were located farther away from the headquarters. To a large extent, these 
personnel could do as they pleased because it was difficult for their supe- 
riors to check on them. 

Hence men-on-the-spot could go about their business irresponsibly. 
Better still, they might, if so inclined, exploit Company resources or jeop- 
ardize Company interests for their private trade and personal benefits. 
This was a perennial fear of the Gentlemen Seventeen. Consequently, 
they tried to watch, as far as possible, that the subordinates did not cheat 
or steal from them. 

Despite their best endeavours, the Netherlands directors and Batavia 
authorities had to live with the reality. It was simply not possible to over- 
see every single action in the individual offices and sub-offices. The truth 
was that the governor, residents and other personnel wielded substantial 
power on the Java's Northeast Coast. These men handled practically 
everything in their districts, from paying the regents for the contingent, 
arranging for buyers to purchase products, funding manpower to trans- 
port products, and maintain the lodges and warehouses; overseeing the 
construction and repairs of roads, bridges, Company buildings and buy- 
ing the necessary materials of chalk, stone and whatever else was needed. 
With such wide-ranging powers, they were exposed to many opportuni- 
ties of connivances and corruption without much possibility for the 
Batavia and Semarang authorities to scrutinize their activities. Despite 
prohibitions, some personnel, like the translator Lesueur in 1744 and also 
the residents of Rembang, Jepara, Tegal and other places in the 1760s, 
were actively engaged in the land-lease activities on the Pasisir, acting as 
either the landlord or leaseholder.® 

It was easy to deal with personnel who blatantly abused their power or 
threatened to disrupt amicable relationships with the local ruling elite. 
The Surabaya public prosecutor, Petrus van der Aa, who allegedly 
demanded far more obligatory services than stipulated, and also extorted 
money from the Javanese on the occasions of marriages and deaths, was 
dismissed in 1752.“ As a “warning to other residents”, Sumenep resident, 
Johannes van Dollen, was also given his marching orders because he 
apparently behaved obnoxiously during the vacancy in the Sumenep 
regentship and also offended many family members of the deceased 
regent when he insisted on his own choice of a new regent against their 
wishes.“! A Gerhardus van der Geugten, who was studying the Javanese 
language in Surakarta, was sent back to Batavia in 1778 because of his 
“arrogant and disrespectful behaviour” and “before he succeeds in setting 
a bad example for other personnel who might become insubordinate and 


excessive in their behaviour”. 
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What was not so easy was how to verify if the coastal personnel’s expla- 
nations of arrears, reduction in prices, granting particular benefits were 
true, and if they were mere excuses which were given because they were 
getting some kind of benefit out of it. In the latter category, these staff 
members might have accepted bribes from cultivators and traders and the 
like or absorbed the excess amounts of products for their own trading 
purposes. 

It was hard, for instance, to tell if the Sumenep resident Van Dollen 
had truly erroneously given a pass to a Chinese Tjoa Oeykiem to go to 
Palembang, as he claimed, or if he had been bribed to do so.* Equally dif- 
ficult was to know for sure if gezaghebber Breton was lying to the 
Semarang and Batavia authorities about how the Surabaya regents could 
not deliver any of their 1,000 coyangs’ rice contingent in 1764 because of 
bad harvests.“ 


Leeway for the personnel 


For these reasons, however parsimonious the Netherlands directors and 
Batavia High Government might have been, they tried as far as possible 
to remunerate their personnel well, if only to promote goodwill among 
the latter so that they would not be tempted to cheat or thieve from the 
Company coffers and warehouses. Those of opperkoopman (upper-mer- 
chant) rank would be paid a monthly salary of f 80, koopman (merchant) 
- f 60, onderkoopman (under-merchant) - f 40, bookkeeper - f 30.“ 
These were very high salaries considering what other workers were getting 
then. A house-builder and cooper for the Company generally received 
f 20 per month each.” An indigenous school teacher in the Company’s 
service received a mere f 10 monthly.“ Besides their salaries, the Java's 
Northeast Coast personnel also enjoyed living allowances (kostgeld), 
rations (rantsoenen) and other emoluments, which amounted to between 
Ff 10,000 to f 11,000 yearly. 

To prevent connivance between the syahbandars and ontvanger van de 
domeinen — the Company staff members managing syahbandar matters — 
the Semarang government also stipulated that all syahbandars should pay 
'/4 per cent extra of their lease-sum to the officer, on top of the full 
amount they should pay to the Company.” 

Although all the residents — namely those of Tegal, Demak, Juwana, 
Rembang, Jepara, and Gresik — no longer enjoyed any share of the 5 per 
cent income from the Java’s Northeast Coast government after 1755, they 
had other perks.*' Those serving in rice-yielding residencies could still 
earn a “gratuity” (douceur) of “spillage” (spillage), “diminution” (minder- 
heden), “underweight” (onderwichten) or “overweight” (overwichten) and 
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the like from the 100 coyangs rice introduced in October 1744.” This 
was granted in exchange for the condition that residents should ensure 
that there was no loss in the amount when the rice reached Batavia. 
Moreover, they could also enjoy the f 5 imposed on all the expenses 
incurred during the shipment of every last of rice, and a percentage of all 
freight charges (vracht-lonen) as well as the dispatch costs (expeditie-geld) 
of sea passes. Residents of a timber-yielding regency as Rembang and 
also Gresik could also enjoy 10 per cent of the shipment expenses for 
Company timber as emoluments.” 

If residents should capture any vessel engaged in smuggling activities, 
they could also enjoy a portion from the proceeds from selling these ves- 
sels and their goods.* 

By 1772, cashiers in the Semarang headquarters and the Surabaya 
office could also enjoy !/2 per cent of the products deliveries for the 
Company. The warehouse-masters and equipment-supervisors (equipagie 
opzieners) could acquire 5 per cent of payment for the things they bought 
for equipment, carpentry, and reparation work. The ship’s authorities 
could also enjoy various percentages on the products they carried on their 
ship, mostly between !/2 to 5 per cent.” For instance, they would get 5 
per cent of salt and 2 per cent of pepper they shipped.* 

As a matter of fact, such emoluments were designated precisely by what 
the Netherlands directors had agreed to write off, that is, as “losses” of 
spillage, diminution, underweight or overweight. Simultaneously, though 
it was not clearly spelled out in the Company papers, these personnel 
were permitted to conduct their own private trade with the percentage of 
goods they gathered through these channels. 

Some Company men could conduct private trade alongside that of the 
Company on the Pasisir. The Rembang resident not only enjoyed 10 per 
cent of the shipment expenses for timber as emolument but was also 
allowed to conduct his own private trade. To conserve wood, the 
Semarang government had limited the number of private vessels permit- 
ted to nineteen in 1787, and each should only make one trip per year. As 
a Company benefit to the resident, he was allowed to send two vessels of 
the nineteen, and each could make two trips annually.” 

Given the proximity between Batavia and the Pasisir, the Batavia 
authorities only sought to control the sales of Company-imported com- 
modities in the former place and basically left the coastal sales of these 
goods to private traders. The latter would have had to buy them in 
Batavia or Semarang but were free to sell them on the north coast of Java. 
As an emolument to the Semarang warehouse-master, the Batavia author- 
ities also ceded to him European goods on credit which he could sell at 
his own risk.” 

Company governors and residents could also build ships like private 
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traders, subject to the same restrictions on the size and number of vessels 
as the latter.’ Some chartered or sold their vessels in their private capaci- 
ty to the Semarang government to transport Company goods to Batavia 
and elsewhere. Jepara resident Coop 4 Groen sold his barquentine 
“Dankbaarheid” in October 1767 to the Semarang authorities for 5,000 
rix-dollars.” In 1771, residents Willem van der Beke of Jepara and Philip 
Neuwirth of Juwana chartered their ship “Unie” in this way. The Sema- 
rang government also chartered the private bark of Rembang resident 
William Adriaan Palm to transport rice to Batavia in 1782.% More 
detailed studies into the personal archives, where available, of individual 
Company personnel who used to serve on the Pasisir, would be necessary 
to discern how they conducted private shipping trade alongside Company 
ones, weaved in and out the structures of unofficial and semi-official 
operation, and to what extent their enterprises complemented or harmed 
the Company interests.© 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the Jepara resident had a 
saw-mill and sugar-mill, which would be passed on to the next resident 
when the present incumbent finished his contractual period of service. 
Surakarta resident Stralendorff had his own private carpentry workshop 
in the susuhunan’s capital.” Oosthoek gezaghebber Van Hogendorp also 
owned the two saltpetre works (makerij) in Surabaya and Gresik. His suc- 
cessor, Rothenbuhler, built a third one in a nearby place. The Semarang 
government also granted the request of Banyuwangi commandant 
Clement de Harrits to set up a private plantation with 275 workers in 
Sukaraja in Blambangan in the 1790s, partly because it was desperate to 
repopulate the east Blambangan region.” 

It is commonly assumed that the Company personnel were underpaid. 
In such straitened circumstances, they had to “steal” from the Company. 
What we have seen above suggests that not only were the staff members 
well remunerated, “stealing” from the Company was also in-built within 
their emolument scheme. 

We can get a rough idea of the incomes of the various personnel on the 
Java’s Northeast Coast from the “office impost” (ambtgeld) exacted by the 
Netherlands directors in the 1790s.” This was a sum of money all person- 
nel in the Indies and the Cape should hand over yearly, by virtue of their 
office, to help finance the Company expenditure in those difficult years.” 
At first intended to be a “voluntary” contribution, commissioner-general 
Nederburgh, who was sent to the Indies to investigate and devise means 
to maximize the Company’s profits in this period, decided to stipulate the 
amount after encountering resistance from the Indies staff.” Considering 
that the “office impost” was supposedly a quarter of the entire annual 
income of each member of the personnel, the total annual income of the 
Surakarta first resident was 60,000 rix-dollars, followed by that of 
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Yogyakarta first resident (56,000), residents of Tegal (48,000), Gresik 
(24,000) and so forth.” 

It is no wonder that Yogyakarta resident Van Rhijn could fork out 
18,000 rix-dollars to construct the houses, salons, gardens and so on for 
the celebrations, parties and other ceremonies in his residency during his 
term of office.“ The post of Surakarta first resident was apparently so 
lucrative that it was appealing even to aristocrats in the Netherlands. Van 
Reede tot de Parkeler’s father arranged with his friends and connections 
in the Batavia High Government for his son to acquire the position in the 
1780s.” 


Governor gets the lion’ share 


The Java’s Northeast Coast governor had the lion’s share. His salary was 
the highest at f 200 a month, while the Surabaya gezaghebber, Surakarta 
and Yogyakarta first residents, who drew the next highest pay among the 
coastal administrators, received only f 80 each.’ 

Over and above this, the governor inherited the 1,000 Spanish rials 
which Semarang syahbandars used to pay to the Kartasura patih and after 
1743 to the Semarang commander, as well as the share of 1,668 of the 
12,423 Spanish rials, or about 13 per cent of the poll-tax previously paid 
by coastal regents to the commander.” For the latter item, the sum was 
increased to 1,713 Spanish rials in 1755.” By the 1790s, his share had 
increased to one-third of the total poll-tax.” From 1778, the governor 
could further enjoy 8 per cent of the tax farming lease-money as a “gra- 
tuity” (douceur) on the orders of the Gentlemen Seventeen. The directors’ 
consideration for granting this benefit was to hold the governor responsi- 
ble should tax farmers fail to pay up.*° 

After the middelen van bestaan scheme was established, the Semarang 
governor enjoyed 20 per cent of the amount accorded to various high per- 
sonnel of the Semarang government and the residents, namely, 5 per cent 
income of the total annual income of the Pasisir.*' After the Batavia 
authorities cut the share of the residents in 1755, the governor's share 
increased to 30 per cent of this amount.” In 1774, it reverted to 20 per 
cent when parts of the income were distributed to the chief administrator 
and warehouse-master of the Semarang government. 

As the chief authority in the Java's Northeast Coast government, he 
could also engage in private trade under the permitted stowage space 
scheme which Batavia granted to the first person in a government, direc- 
torship, and commandership. Specifically, the Semarang governor was 
allowed a space of a last out of 16, 14, and 12 lasts of permitted baggage 
on board ships of 150 feet, 130-140 feet and 100-125 feet respectively. 

Incontrovertibly, the governor actively engaged in private trade. In 
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1796, Nederburgh estimated that the governor could apparently earn a 
substantial income of 12,000 rix-dollars yearly from sugar production on 
the Pasisir alone.** Knaap also noted that high-ranking personnel on the 
Java’s Northeast Coast, the governor included, owned vessels to undertake 
shipping trade themselves. In the second half of the eighteenth century, 
Semarang governors were actively involved in the profitable business of 
collecting bird’s nests on the Karangbolong cliffs as well. In the first years 
of the nineteenth century, Engelhard apparently fell out badly with 
Daendels because the latter deprived him of his rights to these cliffs as the 
Semarang governor.* 

As the supreme authority on the Pasisir, the governor was also in the 
position to accept fat bribes from regents, tax farmers and other mer- 
chants for special political and economic favours. Despite Batavia’s explic- 
it policies to restrict the coastal sugar production industry, such governors 
as Hartingh, Van Ossenberch, Van der Burgh and Siberg were seen to 
support the appeals of sugar-millers when they asked the Batavia High 
Government to pay higher prices for the sugar it bought, establish the 
arak distillery, lower the tolls on exported sugar and suchlike.’ The tax 
farming system, especially when the fixed tender system was still active, 
also allowed plenty of space for the governor to decide which towkays he 
preferred to fill the syahbandar positions. Apparently, the Java’s Northeast 
Coast governor was already receiving some “endowments” (fournisse- 
menten) from tax farmers before the Batavia authorities instituted an 
eight-percent supplementation from the tax farming venture for him in 
1778.* 

On this note, it is worthwhile to reflect on the edict of the Batavia 
High Government in 1743, stipulating that “the Chinese are forbidden to 
offer gifts to Company staff during the European new year and so on”. 


Allegedly, 


These gifts put the Company staff into a predicament, or on what to do with 
something which should not take place according to the rules of their position 
when they accept these things, which would obstruct their duties; and by 
declining the presents, the gift-presenter might feel slighted.” 


The edict did not appear to exert much effect. Nineteenth-century Java 
still abounded with cases where Chinese towkays would ingratiate them- 
selves with the Dutch colonial staff in a variety of ways. Chinese opium- 
farmers would present customary offerings (sumbangan) to Dutch offi- 
cials on such festive occasions, as Chinese New Year, the birthdays of the 
Dutch administrators and members of their families, and during Chris- 
tian holidays, as well as the routine provisions of food and supplies, either 
free or at discount, to the resident’s and other official households.” It 
would not be too wild to hypothesize that similar situations existed in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 
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Additionally, as discussed in earlier chapters, whether or not a regent 
was appointed or dismissed had much to do with the regent’s personal 
relationship with the governor and the personality of the governor.”! In 
this personalized form of administration, the way politics was played out 
was not dissimilar to the state of affairs under the Mataram tule. 
Nineteenth-century writings by self-appointed reformers as former 
Surabaya gezaghebber Dirk van Hogendorp (1793-1796), and Governor- 
general Herman Willem Daendels (1808-1811) alleged that the bupatis’ 
relationship with the Java’s northeast coast governors was not unlike their 
earlier relationship with the Mataram susuhunan. It was said that a bupati 
was generally succeeded by one of his sons: 


[...] provided that he can afford to pay the customary present to the gover- 
nor of the northeast coast of Java; for if he is unable to do this, or if any other 
person offers a more considerable sum, a pretence is easily found to exclude 
the children in favour of the more liberal purchaser. These presents form a 
principal part of the emoluments of the governor of the northeast coast, and 
consequently all new appointments of regents are to his advantage.” 


According to Dirk van Hogendorp, the supreme regent of Semarang at 
the time had paid the governor f 50,000 for this appointment, as a result 
of which all his predecessor’s children were excluded from the succession. 
In his memorandum of 15 April, 1805, Nicolaas Engelhard writes: 


When I accepted office [as governor of the northeast coast of Java], I was 
given no peace with all the requests now for this district chief’s post, now for 
that, the one offering a hundred Dutch dollars, the other two Fnac. five 
hundred, and up to a thousand, and so on; and this custom, I was assured, 
had been introduced many years ago.” 


The likelihood that a similar scenario was relevant to the Chinese towkays 
cannot easily be discounted, considering the frequencies with which fam- 
ily members of powerful towkay families filled positions of captains, lieu- 
tenants, boedelmeesters (estate-managers) and syahbandars on the Pasisir. 

Furthermore, although they voiced objections to coastal regents’ land 
leases to Chinese merchants, the various governors serving between the 
1750s and 1790s somehow supported the lease of Ulujami, Panarukan, 
and Besuki by the Chinese captains of Semarang and Surabaya. Semarang 
Chinese captain Tan Lecko was even awarded a lifelong lease over Ulu- 
jami.” The governors claimed that, “The Chinese could manage these 
lands best”. They also asserted that, the authorities in Semarang and 
Surabaya could at least “restrain” these captains “should they act beyond 
their authority” in these leased districts.” 

The latter reasoning was quite strange considering that the districts 
were located a fair distance from Semarang and Surabaya. All in all, these 
leases smacked of an element of connivance and corruption which the 
Gentlemen Seventeen detected and about which they questioned these 
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men-on-the-spot. Interestingly, despite the directors’ queries, the 
Semarang governors did not terminate the leases. The only action taken 
was to limit the lease of Ulujami to a five-year term.” 

The governor in fact procured so much income that he was often the 
one to lend money to the coffers of the Semarang government on occa- 
sions when Batavia did not send money on time.” In turn, he made use 
of the opportunity to remit money to Batavia or the Netherlands through 
bills of exchange (assignatie) for free.°* Under normal circumstances, a 
percentage had to be paid for a monetary transfer. In 1746, 1/4 per cent 
was charged to send silver and gold money to Batavia from the Pasisir, 
which was increased to 3/8 per cent by 1757 and 4 per cent by 1777.” 
When the governor offered loans to the coffers of the Semarang govern- 
ment, he would ask the Batavia authorities to exempt him from paying 
the charges. 

In 1796, Commissioner-general Nederburgh estimated that it was pos- 
sible to acquire 88,000 rix-dollars yearly by serving as a Java’s Northeast 
Coast governor.’ What is perhaps most telling of the immense riches 
they garnered are the assets of ex-governors. A notorial act which 
Hartingh and his wife, Philippina Theodora Mossel, had drawn up on 20 
January 1762, a year after his seven-year governorship on the Pasisir had 
expired, revealed that their joint fortune was valued at a significant sum 
of 1,071,000 rix-dollars.'"" Of this, 770,000 rix-dollars were “outstanding 
debts and bonds, etc.”, 80,000 in bonds in Europe, 94,000 in fixed prop- 
erty, 120,000 in valuables, slaves, and furniture, and the jewels alone 
amounted to 40,620 rix-dollars."” This wife of his third marriage was a 
daughter of Governor-general Mossel and ex-wife of Von Hohendorff, the 
Semarang governor before Hartingh. She contributed considerable fixed 
property, namely Weltevreden from her father, and Citrap, Cikeas and so 
on from Von Hohendorff. According to De Haan, her property constitut- 
ed a relatively small part of this joint fortune since its value then was 
low.' 

The position as the Java’s Northeast Coast governor was certainly a 
lucrative one. In fact, the Batavia authorities had probably engineered it 
this way, given their close family relations with the governors. Among the 
nine governors appointed between 1748 and 1801, Von Hohendorff, 
Hartingh, and Siberg were the sons-in-law of the then governor-general, 
that is, the first two were those of Mossel, and Siberg was that of Alting.'“ 
During his governorship, Vos also married Ida Wilhemina Bake, a cousin 
of Van der Parra, the then governor-general.'°* Meanwhile, two other gov- 
ernors were related by marriage to councillors or councillors extraordinary 
in the Batavia High Government, namely, Van der Burgh was the broth- 
er-in-law of Michiel Romp, and Van Reede tot de Parkeler was the son- 
in-law of former Semarang governor and the then councillor extraordi- 
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nary Vos.'°° The governorship was truly a dowry for the sons-in-law of the 
Batavia High Government. The exception was Van Overstraten, who was 
a Batavia councillor prior to his appointment as Java's Northeast Coast 
governor.'” 

It would take too long to go into the details of each governor's person- 
al history. Suffice it to say that whether they were from a humble back- 
ground as Hartingh and Van Ossenberch, or scions of established aristo- 
cratic family in the Netherlands as Von Hohendorff and Van Reede tot de 
Parkeler, their career paths inexorably advanced after their governor- 
ship.’ Most of them subsequently became councillors in the Batavia 
High Government and even governors-general in the case of Van Over- 
straten (governor-general, 1797-1801) and Siberg (governor-general, 
1801 to 1805).'” 

The innards of Company administration on the Pasisir were therefore 
a family business. It is no wonder that no governor was dismissed. No big 
quarrel ever broke out between the Batavia authorities and Semarang gov- 
ernor. The governor-general and councillors would probably try to pro- 
tect the interests of their sons-in-law and vice versa. By appointing such 
“clients” to run the comptoir, it enabled the “patrons” in the Batavia High 
Government to exercise better control and administration using personal 
networks and connections. These dependants could serve as the nodes 
between the Batavia authorities and the outer offices. Cogently, high- 
ranking Company servants were careful to burn all their personal letters 
upon their death.'"° The exact details of how they collaborated in politi- 
cal and economic dealings to enhance each other’s benefits will largely 
remain a secret in history. 


PART FOUR 
A CHANGING ARENA, 1780s-1790s 


CHAPTER TEN 


CHANGING TIDES, SHIFTING DISCOURSES 


1778 inspired policies 


War broke out between the English and French in 1778. It triggered a 
mini-boom in the Netherlands market for indigo, cotton yarn, pepper, 
cardamom, and sugar from that very year. The total demand for pepper 
alone was 15,000 lb for long pepper and 10,000 lb of cubeb pepper.’ 

The cultivation of these products in Batavia and Priangan had stagnat- 
ed at this point. Sugar yields in particular dropped from 1775, the casu- 
alty of severe deforestation and soil exhaustion.” The High Government 
had to turn to Java's Northeast Coast, whose agricultural potential was 
not yet fully exploited, to meet the demands from their superiors. Batavia 
demands resulted in the intensification of production of indigo, cotton 
yarn, and pepper in central and east Java from 1778. In the case of pep- 
per, the Batavia High Government began to ban the export of the three 
varieties — round, cubeb and long — from Java’s Northeast Coast in April 
1778.° It also increased the Company purchase price of pepper from 5 to 
7 rix-dollars per picol of round pepper and from 5 to 6 rix-dollars for a 
picol of long and cubeb pepper.‘ The purchase price for cardamom was 
also increased to f. 50 per 100 Ib.’ 

As described in earlier chapters, Batavia policies on Pasisir sugar were 
very capricious, demanding sugar at times, but banning the imports at 
others. Matters took a turn in 1778. To meet the Netherlands demand for 
first grade powder sugar, in 1778, the Batavia authorities stipulated that 
sugar producers on Java’ Northeast Coast should sell 3,000 kanassers or 
9,000 picols of the commodity yearly to the Company at 31/4 rix-dollars 
per picol.° This was almost the total amount then produced annually on 
the Pasisir. In October 1778, to ensure sufficient supplies for the Com- 
pany, the Batavia High Government declared that the trade in the first 
grade Java and Cirebon sugar would be the exclusive domain of the Com- 
pany, leaving only the second and lower grades to the private interests.’ 

Sufficient supplies of indigo and sugar could be acquired through 
either the imposition of a ban or increasing prices, since the Pasisir could 
usually yield more than the amount previously required by the Company. 
However, similar policies could not be pursued for products like cotton 
yarn and first grade indigo, of which the Company had not acquired 
enough even in earlier times. 
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To increase the yields of indigo, in 1778, the Semarang government 
appointed such experienced indigo supervisors as Dirk Slootman and 
Abraham Torop to oversee the indigo production on the Pasisir as a 
whole.* To acquire more cotton yarn, Governor van der Burgh reduced 
the restrictions on the exports of Javanese cotton textiles. Since 1754, the 
Batavia High Government had stipulated high export tolls of 15 per cent 
on Javanese cloth as a means to stem possible sales competition from the 
commodity for the Company imports of Indian textiles into the Indo- 
nesian Archipelago.’ Van der Burgh suggested decreasing the export tolls 
to 10 per cent. “If Javanese textiles are popular, the inlanders would try to 
plant more cotton trees and spin more yarn, which would in turn assist 
the Company in obtaining more cotton yarn”." 

The governor also decreed that syahbandars should begin delivering 
cotton yarn as part of the payment for the tax farms. They could either 
arrange for the yarn to be spun by villagers under their charge or buy it 
up at the pasars and villages under their lease."' In Van der Burgh’s plan, a 
total of 81 picols should be delivered yearly by the syahbandars for rix- 
dollars 45.10, 35.10, and 25.10 for a picol of grades A, B, and C cotton 
yarn respectively.” 

Both the governor’s proposals were taken up. From 1778, the Sema- 
rang government also began to buy raw cotton from Bali and spin this 
into yarn on the Pasisir.'* ,The Batavia High Government and Semarang 
government also welcomed enthusiastic proposals by residents like 
Willem van der Beke of Jepara. He submitted his ideas on expanding the 
sugar production on the Pasisir entitled “Considerations on the defects 
and means of redress of the Javanese sugar cultivation” and also one for 
indigo — “A concise and practical treatise on indigo cultivation and prepa- 
ration”. The Batavia authorities endorsed his proposals and implement- 
ed them." 


Expansion of cash crop agriculture, 1780s and early 1790s 


England declared war on the Netherlands in 1780 when the Dutch sup- 
ported the Americans in their uprising against the English. This war, des- 
ignated the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, was to last till 1784.'° Inevitably, 
the transportation of products back to the Netherlands was hindered. 
Although some products could still be exported for intra-Asian trade, like 
sugar to Ceylon and Japan, most products were left behind.” 

There was a narrow edging of silver lining because during the war, the 
Batavia authorities began to sell pepper, sugar, coffee and other products 
to merchants of neutral powers as Americans, Danes, Swedes, and Portu- 
guese.'® Thinking strategically, the Gentlemen Seventeen also chartered 
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some Prussian ships and sent them to Batavia to fetch goods." In this way, 
sales were maintained and the demand for various products sustained 
despite the obstruction of transportation to Europe. After the war, Batavia 
continued to sell these commodities to the various European merchants 
as the Company authorities in the Netherlands were suffering financial 
problems and could not send the necessary cash relief to the staff in the 
Indies.” 

In the 1780s and 1790s, the prices for sugar and coffee were especially 
high in the wake of the steep decline in supply from Latin America and 
the Caribbean, the main production areas in the world, during the 
Napoleonic Wars. The slave rebellion in Santo Domingo in 1791 in par- 
ticular caused a shortfall in the global market for coffee and sugar.”! 

In short, expansion of cash crop production on the Pasisir was not 
actually held up despite the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War. From 1781, the 
Batavia authorities sent kapas (cotton) seeds from Coromandel, known 
for their fine quality, to the ministers of Javas Northeast Coast and 
Makassar and ordered them to experiment growing them.” In 1792, the 
Gentlemen Seventeen ordered the Batavia authorities to increase the 
deliveries of cotton yarn, even if it meant a price increase to 25 from 20 
rix-dollars per picol.” 

The same trend could be observed in the case of indigo. When Torop 
reported that the soil and water in west Blambangan were very suitable to 
indigo production in 1784, the Batavia authorities offered the regent a 
higher purchase price of 384/125 stivers per lb compared to the usual 32 
stivers as premium to invest in the necessary apparatus for the production 
and training of the inhabitants in its processing.“ By 1787, yet more 
regencies such as Batang and Banyuwangi — the Company's chief post in 
east Blambangan — were drawn into indigo production for the Com- 
pany. The Gentlemen Seventeen also sent indigo specimens from St. 
Domingo to Batavia, to allow the Java personnel experiment preparing 
indigo as in the West Indies.”° Thirty-four new indigo work-places were 
set up in the regencies of Kaliwungu, Kendal, Semarang, Demak, Lasem, 
Tuban and others during Van Overstraten’s governor-generalship.” 

Batavia also tried to obtain more cardamom from central and east Java. 
In 1788, the Company had procured only 415 |b of cardamom in Pasu- 
ruan plus some from the Mataram lands.”* However, the Batavia author- 
ities backed out of acquiring more cardamom in view of the greater need 
for other products such as coffee, sugar, and pepper. They instructed the 
ministers on the Pasisir to stop pushing the project because the cultiva- 
tion of cardamom was too burdensome for the inhabitants.” In 1803, 
Banyuwangi was the only regency which was quite successful in growing 
cardamom.” 

From late 1780s, the Semarang government also urged the Mataram 
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rulers to produce more indigo and pepper in their realms.*' By 1791, 
227,553 pepper vines were grown in the Surakarta realm while in Yogya- 
karta and its subordinate districts of Mataram, Pajang, Kedu, Bagelen, 
and the mancanegara lands, 240,192 vines were planted.” In February 
1792, the Semarang government, observing the poor results in the expan- 
sion of indigo and pepper cultivation in the Mataram realm, arranged 
with the rulers either to let their regents deliver fixed amounts of indigo 
and pepper yearly at fixed prices, or give up some land to the Company 
administrators who would hire labourers (baturs) to grow the cash crops.* 
The rulers apparently found the latter option more appealing. The 
susuhunan ceded Paji and Tangong, together with the 800 cacahs in these 
districts; and the sultan surrendered Pacitan, Lowano, and Giantang, with 
700 cacahs to the Company for pepper cultivation. The sultan and 
Mangkunegara also arranged for 100 cacahs each for indigo production.* 

In the case of the susuhunan and sultan, what the cession meant was 
that the inhabitants would be liberated from all statutory labour and the 
residents, with the help of the patihs, had the full liberty and authority to 
organize labour and production in the ways they judged to be most pro- 
ductive.* Alternatively, Mangkunegara, who promised to set aside 100 of 
his 4,000 cacahs for indigo production, proposed to deliver the products 
himself rather than cede any population or district to the Company’s dis- 
cretion.” 

Beginning in 1788, to increase yields further, the Semarang govern- 
ment also tried to grow pepper on the Java’s Northeast Coast, despite ear- 
lier experiences which revealed that the plant did not mature well under 
the ecological conditions prevalent there.** By 1791, 61,924 pepper vines 
were grown in the Company regencies.®” In 1794, the number of pepper 
vines reportedly increased by almost two times to 140,106 from 78,728 
in 1793.® The regent of Bangil and Kalianyar was also delivering two 
picols of long pepper annually as contingent by 1796." In the same year, 
the commissioners-general also ordered the Java ministers to proceed with 
the cultivation of pepper vines, until they were producing at a rate of four 
million lb of pepper yearly.” By 1799, the total number of pepper plants 
in the Company and Mataram lands was 2,116,730. Ultimately, the 
crop did not do well. The vines either withered or did not fructify.“ 
Apparently undaunted, further efforts were made to improve the cultiva- 
tion method.* 

The Company demand for sugar from the Java’s Northeast Coast also 
increased in the 1780s.“ In 1785 alone, the Pasisir delivered 13,600 picols 
of sugar to the Company.” Two years later, the Batavia High Government 
had to send for 4,000 picols of sugar just from Java for sale in Japan.* In 
1789, to enable more cooperation in sugar deliveries, it also agreed to the 
Pasisir sugar-millers’ request for an increase of 12 stivers in the purchase 
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price for the best quality sugar.” From mid-1780s onwards, the Batavia 
authorities also relaxed their restrictions on the Pasisir sugar production. 
They granted requests from Chinese merchants to build sugar-mills on 
the coast more readily. 

Indeed, towards the end of the eighteenth century, the problem of 
acquiring firewood and labour for sugar-milling in Batavia grew intense- 
ly acute. Obtaining these means of production had already been more 
expensive in these regions than in central and east Java since the late 
seventeenth century. However, deforestation really took its toll in the 
1780s. Firewood grew scarce in Batavia lands.*' This was coupled with a 
lack of money to pay the hired Javanese labourers because of cash-flow 
problems suffered by the Company during and after the Fourth Anglo- 
Dutch War.” The Batavia sugar production was crippled. 

Consequently, in 1795, when the Netherlands demanded a yearly 
return dispatch of 64,000 picols of sugar, the commissioners-general gave 
orders to expand sugar cultivation on Javas Northeast Coast and in 
Cirebon.* There were no limits to the expansion, save that care should be 
exercised to prevent any diminution in the rice production and ultimate- 
ly harm the interests of the Company headquarters in Batavia. The con- 
cern was that Javanese generally took turns to tend to rice cultivation, 
which might be neglected if there were too many sugar-mills in Java. 
Quite apart from this, they were usually averse to clearing and preparing 
uncultivated lands for sugar cultivation and might use rice fields to plant 
sugar cane.* To balance the needs for rice and sugar, arrangements were 
made to build more sugar-mills until there could be a guarantee of an 
annual yield of about 40,000 picols, 32,000 for deliveries to the Com- 
pany and the remainder for other private trading interests.” 

The biggest change for the Pasisir cash crop agriculture in the 1780s 
was the revival of coffee cultivation. Although the latter was introduced 
to central and east Java during Van Hoorn’s governor-generalship (1704- 
1709), these shrubs were extirpated in 1736 along with those in other 
parts of Java with the fall of coffee prices in Europe in the 1730s.** From 
then on, the Company prohibited coffee cultivation in central and east 
Java except for purposes of local consumption. When the coffee market 
in Europe recovered in the 1740s, the Company started to grow this com- 
modity again, but the cultivation was limited to Cirebon, Batavia, and 
Priangan, expected to yield about 2,400 picols of coffee beans per year.” 
Between 1740s and 1780s, some coffee shrubs were to be found in the 
Mataram realm but only for the domestic market. 

In the early 1780s, there was such a stock of coffee in the Company 
warehouses, not least because the dispatch to Europe was hampered dur- 
ing the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, that the Batavia High Government had 
to order the ministers in Cirebon, Batavia, and Priangan to discourage 
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coffee cultivation.” Unlike other products, the Company personnel could 
not turn down any coffee yields but had to accept all the supplies, since 
any rejected stock would otherwise have been smuggled out. Even so, 
towards the end of the decade, coffee sales became the principal income 
of the Dutch power.” It was the chief product bought by merchants of 
neutral European countries in Batavia. In the 1790s, noting the immense 
popularity of coffee, the Batavia High Government made use of the com- 
modity to get rid of excessive stocks of sugar and pepper. It obliged mer- 
chants to buy some sugar and pepper along with coffee by stipulating 
some kind of ratio. In 1797, for instance, they should purchase 2 lb of 
sugar for every 5 lb coffee or pepper; while in 1799, they had to buy 1 Ib 
of sugar and pepper for every 2 lb of coffee they acquired.® 

In 1788, the Batavia High Government started examining the possibil- 
ities to grow coffee on a massive scale in central and east Java. The aim 
was to procure 20,000 picols of coffee beans from these regions yearly to 
fulfil part of Gentlemen Seventeen’s demand for no less than 80,000 
picols.” Encouraged by favourable reports from Governor Greeve, Bata- 
via offered various incentives to promote coffee cultivation. It promised 
that it would not issue extirpation orders or prohibit coffee cultivation as 
in the 1730s. The Javanese were also promised a price of 7 rix-dollars per 
picol of coffee compared to the 5!/2 it paid in Batavia and Priangan.® The 
Semarang governor, who suggested awarding these enticing terms, 
thought them necessary because the locals had little inclination to take up 
coffee cultivation again as they had suffered heavy losses with the 1736 
extirpation act. They had grown the coffee shrubs then to be found in the 
Mataram realm only because the rulers had ordered them to do so. 
Pertinently, there were so few of these shrubs that coffee prices were gen- 
erally high at seven rix-dollars per picol.” 

By 1791, 1,954,292 young shrubs had been planted.” Governor Van 
Overstraten estimated that 300,000 to 400,000 more shrubs needed to be 
planted to reach the target of yielding 20,000 picols of coffee.” In January 
1793, the Batavia High Government ordered the Semarang government 
to double the production to bring the yield up to 40,000 picols of cof- 
fee. There was a slight deviation from the policy in 1793 when the 
Gentlemen Seventeen foresaw a drop in the coffee prices and the Batavia 
High Government ordered Java’s Northeast Coast ministers to stop the 
cultivation.” The expansion in coffee-growing continued after this false 
alarm. 

In 1787, in his memorandum to the new governor Greeve, Siberg also 
proposed. boosting the Company’s yields of indigo, pepper, and coffee 
even more by seeking out lands which were “unoccupied, untilled, and 
uninhabited” in central and east Java but not under the Mataram rulers.” 
This plan materialized during Van Overstraten’s governorship, when he 
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suggested leasing out the uplands of the Jambu, Salatiga, Ungaran, and 
Semarang districts, which were largely uninhabited and uncultivated, to 
private interests to grow these commodities.” The audience targeted was 
Company servants whose contracts had expired but had chosen to remain 
in the Indies. These Europeans were “in a better position” to engage in the 
enterprise compared to Javanese cultivators who would want to see the 
fruits of their labour as soon as possible and coffee and pepper plants only 
flowered after four to five years.” 

The scheme, approved by Batavia, was in fact formulated according to 
that implemented in Batavia and Priangan fifty and more years before.” 
Learning from the Batavia and Priangan experience, Van Overstraten pro- 
posed that while planters in these lands had more freedom to grow the 
types and quantities of products they wanted, those in the uplands of cen- 
tral Java should grow only the produce prescribed and sell fixed amounts 
at fixed prices to the Company. The governor had high hopes of the suc- 
cess in the latter regions, considering that the foodstuff and wages were 
much lower and the soil was more suitable to cultivation.” 


Gleaning the Pasisir 


The end of the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War ushered in an irreversible down- 
turn in the Indies trade for the Dutch. The English attacks in Asia and 
Europe had reduced the number of ships still at the Company’s disposal 
by half by 1784, as well as robbed it of valuable cargo. The Company’s 
direct losses was gauged at 43 million guilders, while loans from the 
Netherlands state and others to keep it operating reduced its net assets to 
zero in 1784.*° 

The English now refused to supply Bengal opium to the Company. In 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century, the English East India Com- 
pany gained the monopoly of the opium produced in Bengal, a commod- 
ity which had been dominated by the Dutch Company since the middle 
of the previous century.*! This would turn out to be a very damaging loss 
considering that the English use of Indian opium to exchange for Chinese 
tea would be deemed the greatest success in the European country trade 
in Asia and boost the English as the biggest global power in the coming 
century. 

In the 1780s, the English, struggling with their loss of America and the 
considerable reduction in their private shipping, tried to seek compensa- 
tion in the East Indies by expanding their trade in the region.*? Further- 
more, by article six of the peace treaty signed on 20 May 1784, the 
Company was obliged to permit the English to trade freely in the 
Indonesian Archipelago.** After the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, English 
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country traders especially ventured more freely into the Melaka Straits, 
Bangka Straits, and the eastern Indonesian Archipelago, interfering in the 
Dutch Company’s sphere of monopoly over spices, pepper, and tin in the 
regions. They also stirred up political turmoil in these areas, particularly 
in Ambon and the Moluccas, where the ruling and trading interests had 
long hated the Company’s patrols and obstruction on trade. Here, the 
emergence of the English was a welcome breath of fresh air.** The Com- 
pany had to expend energy and money to tackle Prince Nuku of Tidore 
and other members of the political elite in the north Moluccas, Johor- 
Riau, and south Celebes who were now armed with weapons furnished by 
the English. In the 1780s, two squadrons were sent to aid the Batavia 
High Government to put down these uprisings.** By this time, the Com- 
pany had been made a ward of the Netherlands state. 

This was not the end of the troubles besetting the Company authori- 
ties. Although they had lost India and faced more commercial competi- 
tion and political turbulence in the Indonesian Archipelago, they might 
still have been able to engage in a profitable pepper and spice trade. This 
proved to be a forlorn hope as pepper deliveries were lower than before. 
The yields of many pepper-producing areas in Banten and Lampung were 
in decline by the late 1780s.*” An inordinate tropical storm also destroyed 
the nutmeg cultivation in the Moluccas in the late 1780s.* 

By the mid-1790s, the Dutch Company was left with Java and parts of 
the eastern Indonesian Archipelago as its only possessions in the Indies. It 
tried to ally itself with the French in Mauritius, particularly to protect 
Ceylon but this did not work out. After the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, 
the Company had to concede all its trading factories in India to the 
English.” By 1796, the Dutch also lost Ceylon to their English foe, to- 
gether with Padang, Melaka, and the Cape of Good Hope.” 

During the early 1790s, the Company suffered losses of millions of 
guilders for a decade, most markedly since 1787.” In hindsight, econom- 
ic historians might consider that declaring their bankruptcy was the best 
option open to the directors.» However, this was simply not feasible. As 
Steur has analysed, the Company’s total capital stock totalled 46 million 
guilders. Even though the Company was debilitated, it was not without 
resources by which to restore itself to being a profitable undertaking.” 

With the loss of the Indian textile and opium trade, and the China tea 
trade after the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, compounded by the poor yields 
of pepper and fine spices because of natural causes, the Company direc- 
tors were left with Java as practically its only source of income in the 
East. The events in 1790s only strengthened their conviction that 
exploiting Java was the sole way to salvage their losses and stage a come- 
back. Consequently, they sought to extract as much as possible from the 
island. In 1793, the Gentlemen Seventeen sent two commissioners- 
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general, S.C. Nederburgh and S.H. Frijkenius, the Company’s barrister 
and a naval officer respectively, to check what could be done to maximize 
the Company’s income from its possession in the Indies. 

By the fiscal year of 1795/1796, Java’s Northeast Coast was yielding 
almost half of the pepper, and most of the cotton yarn and indigo which 
the Batavia High Government obtained from Java. Three years later, it 
overtook Banten as the biggest producer of pepper for the Company.” 
Sugar from the Pasisir constituted 32,000 picols, half of the amount sent 
on the return ships in 1795.” The commissioners-general assured the 
Netherlands directors that these were not the limits to what central and 
east Java could yield. The cash crop cultivation could be expanded when- 
ever necessary. It was no wonder that from 1795, Java was always 
referred to as “precious island” (onschatbare eiland) and “lucky island” 
(gelukkig eiland) in the Company papers.” 

Apart from the cash crops, the Company also tried to extract other 
commodities which it used to buy in other offices from Java. One of these 
was sappanwood which could be used on board Company ships to stow 
goods tightly and then be sold in Europe or various places in Asia at rea- 
sonable prices. The Company could not obtain the commodity from 
Siam after the closure of the Dutch office in Ayutthya in 1765 or from 
Bima because of the troubles there in the 1790s.’ The commissioners- 
general sent to central and east Java were also instructed to look into the 
possibility of producing coir and gumuti ropes, made from coconut husks 
and the leaf stalks of palm trees respectively, in these places.'”' These ropes 
were needed for rigging ships but could no longer be supplied in India 
after the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War. At the last minute before it lost all the 
other outer offices, the Batavia High Government also ordered these 
administrators to send seeds, pips, or seedlings of useful trees to Batavia 
as part of its experimentation in Java. Along with these, the personnel of 
the outer offices should also send “a description of in what way and in 
what kind of soil is most suitable to cultivate the plant”.'” 

In sore financial straits, the Semarang government tried to capture a 
bigger share from the earnings of the Chinese towkays. Governor van 
Overstraten demanded more from Surabaya captain, Han Tianpit, as pay- 
ment for the lease of the districts of Besuki and Panarukan. As yearly pay- 
ment, he should now pay 6,000 Spanish rials instead of the former 1,500, 
and also continue as before to deliver 10 coyangs of rice and furnish the 
Company fort in Panarukan with rice, salt, oil, and firewood.’ Com- 
missioner to the Oosthoek, Van IJsseldijk, also obliged Han Tianpit to set 
up an indigo factory and plant pepper in Besuki and Panarukan.' 

In pursuit of a stronger position, the Semarang government also tried 
to extract more from the regents in the 1790s. Wiraguna of Banyuwangi, 
whose regency was experiencing “greater prosperity”, had to increase his 
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contingent from 40 to 50 coyangs of rice.’ Banger regent, Jayanegara, 
was also obliged to deliver 40 instead of 8 coyangs of rice in 1799 because 
many Madurese and Sumenep people had come to settle in his district.'°° 
Old habits die hard and the coastal ministers continued to prey on the 
taxation income of the regents. Once the Kangean islands had been 
attached to the regency of Sumenep to counter the power of the Madura 
panembahan, in 1787, Siberg now proposed to acquire more income for 
the Company by leasing out these islands.'” Van IJsseldijk also suggested 
leasing out Oosthoek tobacco as a tax farm like that of Kedu if a substan- 
tial quantity of the commodity could be obtained.’ He also considered 
that, given the flawed management by Madura Cakraningrat V, the Com- 
pany might take over the rights to the pasars, toll-gates, and syahbandar- 
ship by paying him an annual sum of about 12,500 rix-dollars, which the 
prince seemed to be enjoying then. Having regained them, the Company 
would then lease these privileges to Chinese merchants for 20,000 rix- 
dollars."” 

In 1795, the commissioners-general also ordered the Java’s Northeast 
Coast government to collect detailed and precise data on the ground. In 
1796, Governor Van Overstraten submitted the Batavia High Govern- 
ment the survey reports.''” There were details about the number of vil- 
lages, inlanders, cacahs, and size of rice fields, including the number of 
villages leased, buffaloes, and quantity of rice which could be obtained 
during a good harvest.'"' The first census of the Company territories in 
central and east Java, numbering at 1,495,908 persons, was in fact made 
during this survey.” Van Overstraten reported that the commissioners 
had met with the resistance from the regents. 


The regents initially were very much opposed to this. I think that the only 
reason was because they were afraid that through this, we would discover 
that there were more caca/s than reported and would increase our collection 
of poll-tax. Hence, in order to facilitate the work, I promised them that, if 
more cacahs were found, we would not increase the amount of taxation, after 
which we encountered no more obstacles.!” 


It appears that at this point, the regents were unaware that such surveys 
heralded the dawn of a sea change. The investigation into the regents’ 
administration went on uninterrupted despite the Company’s bankrupt- 
cy in 1795 and the conversion of its possessions in the Indies to colonies 
of the Dutch state, several restylings in the offices in the Netherlands in 
charge of these territories, and also successions of governors of Java's 
Northeast Coast.' At his investiture, the Batavia authorities instructed 
Johan Fredrik Baron van Reede tot the Parkeler (1796-1801), the gover- 
nor succeeding Van Overstraten, to carry on the “close investigation into 
the way coastal regencies did their housekeeping in the commendable 
view of preventing extortion and mishandling of the commoners”. The 
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plan was that: “after the completion of this investigation, we could fix the 
rules and organize the administration with the regents, especially con- 
cerning how they fulfil their tasks in a reasonable way”.'® 

Subsequent reports by commissioners to the Pasisir demonstrated an 
increasing interest in the actual conditions. Sent to investigate ex-gezag- 
hebber of Oosthoek, Van Hogendorp, the first resident of Yogyakarta, 
Van IJsseldijk, also noted the state of agricultural production in the region 
in his 1799 report. He not only paid close heed to the development of 
pepper, indigo, sugar and coffee — the four major commodities traded by 
the Dutch power then, but also notes how much land had been newly 
developed since 1795 when the list of cacahs was made and also which 
lands were fertile but suffered a shortage of labour like Banyuwangi.'"® 

The Company administration had a clear purpose for requiring such 
information: to calculate to what extent the cultivation of various pro- 
duce could be expanded.'” Van Overstraten also ordered some cadets of 
the Naval Academy to draw maps of the north coast of Java. The acade- 
my, built in Semarang in 1785 on the initiative and expenses of Governor 
Siberg, initially focused on the cartography of the north coast of Java for 
military and defence purposes.''* It did not take long for the Company 
men to realize the mapping exercise could also help them learn more 
about the geographical features of the region and improve agricultural 
exploitation.” In 1793, Van Overstraten commanded an engineer from 
the Naval Academy, Waterloo, accompanied by two Javanese assistants, to 
survey the upland areas in the vicinity of Semarang which he intended to 
lease to private European interests for cash crop cultivation.'” A year later, 
he also ordered some cadets to map the entire coast.'7! 

A simultaneous project was to investigate how the regents and their 
subordinates (mindere hoofden) treated their subjects, again, for purposes 
of agricultural expansion. Observing that “as a general rule, the regencies 
where people are best treated are most populated”, Van Overstraten main- 
tained that, 


Such information about how the regents and lesser chiefs administer their 
regencies would inform and enable us to prevent the oft-practised extortion 
and maltreatment of the common people. But this demands enormous effort 
as not one district, even not one desa, has the same administrative system 
and adat (customs) as another. The adat is often so arbitrary and oppression 
and abuses often resulted from it.!” 


This initiative can probably be seen as the beginning of the collection of 
adat laws which gained pace in the nineteenth century. The Semarang 
authorities had compiled Muslim and Chinese customary laws on inher- 
itance and marriage issues between 1750 and 1761, but these were main- 
ly for expediting judicial purposes rather than part of a larger movement 
of the Company’s rule in Java.'% By comparison, the adat laws which 
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Company personnel sought to gather in the late eighteenth century relat- 
ed more to administration and statutory labour demands.’ 

Indeed, the anxiety of the Company authorities to gain more from cen- 
tral and east Java to satisfy their new needs in new times precipitated in 
increasing frustrations about two elements in the existing system of the 
political economy: firstly, product acquisition via the Mataram rulers and 
coastal regents; and secondly, the emolument system for the Company 
residents. The two sections below deal with these two aspects respective- 


ly. 


Shifting discourses I: extortionary regents and oppressed commoners 


Since the 1740s, the Company administration had been well aware of 
how regents tended to be rapacious when acquiring produce from their 
subjects. For instance, they would pay the latter 5 rix-dollars or less for 
every coyang of rice for which they obtained 10 and, after 1760, 15 rix- 
dollars from the Company. In fact, the Semarang government had justi- 
fied its 1748 rice monopsony scheme with the claim that the regents 
exploited their subjects and extorted them at every turn, paying them a 
pittance for the products. However, by 1754, after the scheme failed, the 
Batavia High Government reverted to the earlier system of depending on 
the regents to obtain sufficient rice for Company needs and left the rest 
to market forces. At this juncture, it no longer tried to pose as a champi- 
on of the commoners’ rights and remarked casually that the Javanese, 
“following the nature of matters, would rather be exploited by their own 
regent than an extortionary European or someone of another nation”. 
From the 1750s to 1770s, relatively satisfied with the amount of prod- 
ucts it acquired, the Company administration was willing to acquiesce in 
the status quo. Although the coastal personnel were aware that people fled 
from one regency to another to escape the toils of maladministration, they 
turned a blind eye to such incidents as long as regents could fulfil their 
contingents. There was no urgency to solve such problems, which were 
consigned to the category of “domestic”, unless they erupted on massive 
scale, as in the case of Pemalang. Hartingh dismissed the regent, 
Cakranegara, who had allegedly vexed and abused his subjects so badly 
that about 1,000 men had fled, leaving behind them a wasteland.'”° 
Such discourses and attitudes lost their cogency in the age of expansion 
of cash crop production. As early as 1778, eager for more yields of car- 
damom, the Semarang government urged the residents in Surakarta and 
Yogyakarta “to do all they could without causing the courts any offence”, 
to encourage the commoners in the Mataram realm to grow this crop. 
The consideration was that, when orders for more products were issued 
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by the rulers, the lesser officials who were in charge of the actual collec- 
tion would in turn “extort without making proper payments to the com- 
moners for the produce”. Under such circumstances, the orders of the 
susuhunan and sultan were often a deterrent instead of encouragement to 
grow the product.'” 
When seeking to expand pepper cultivation in the territories of the 
susuhunan and sultan, Governor Van Overstraten also noted that, 
The officials, both great and small, who rule over the Javanese, only seek 
their income from the commoners (de gemeente, gemeenen man, gemeen 
Javaan), and must be considered extortionists. The taxes a commoner has to 
pay to the ruler, which the officials collect, are so heavy, that they leave him 
with as much as he needs to live with his family. Besides this, the officials 
have also devised hundreds of means by which a labourer (een arbeidsman) is 
robbed. of his possessions. Therefore, no commoner Javanese will be con- 
cerned for more than his basic daily needs [...]. When he, for example, 
plants more coconut palms and other produce, and is more industrious than 
his neighbours, he will soon experience that his greater zeal will have led to 
the increase in taxation or burden by his officials, so that he can never 
improve his condition, and is condemned to the fate of oppression and 
poverty. This evil is the natural outcome of a effeminate government (ver- 
wyfde regering), and it is so deep-rooted that it could not be eradicated with- 
out overthrowing the present way of government entirely. 
Consequently, no reason can set the ordinary Javanese to work to obtain pay 
ment for the care and effort he takes in the cultivation of a fruit, of which 
he has never known before that he could extract some benefits. However fre- 
quently the rulers may give general orders to cultivate pepper, we shall 
repeatedly experience that the cultivation will be neglected by the common- 
ers, at least they will not fulfil the orders as we might otherwise have expect- 
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It was out of exasperation with the existing mode of operation of these 
local officials that the Semarang government ultimately gave the rulers an 
option either to submit fixed amounts of these commodities or cede land 
to Company residents to undertake production themselves. 

What was depicted, in effect, was a socially-structural setting which 
was not conducive to an increase in production. It could be asked rhetor- 
ically why should the regents put in more effort for the small returns 
offered by the Company? They had not done it in earlier years when the 
Company had asked for more production of pepper and indigo, and they 
probably would not have done so at this point. 

The point is not to argue what is right or wrong. Rather, it is to dis- 
cover how, despite similar depiction of the regents, the position of the 
Company personnel had changed, and in a way which fitted the new 
politico-economic needs. At that juncture, the governor had only one 
goal — to expand production for the Company — and anything which he 
perceived as an obstruction would be condemned out of hand. 

How the demands of Company personnel on coastal regents had 
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altered could also be observed in the case of land lease. Land lease by the 
regents to private interests was a widespread practice. In the earlier 
decades, Semarang governors tended to attribute the phenomenon to the 
“indolence” of the regents.’ Despite this judgement, there was no real 
attempt to terminate the practice, except by “gentle persuasion” and 
“strict admonition”. 

The 1790s spelt the end of the tolerant attitude. Land lease practices 
were read as a sign of ineffectualness and furnished the warrant for pun- 
ishing regents. The first regent of Surabaya, Cakranegara, was a case in 
point. Van IJsseldijk noted that he leased out so many villages in his 
regency to support his huge family that half of the villages in the regency 
were in the hands of foreign leaseholders, like Chinese and Malays.'*° This 
in turn heightened the pressure on the villages not leased out since they 
had to bear the demands of the contingents and /erendiensten (statutory 
labour). The villagers either crossed over to the areas under the Chinese, 
which were less burdened, or those of the second regent, Jayadirana, 
which had better administration, consequently worsening the situation of 
the first regent.’ 

At this point, the commissioner proposed lending Cakranegara money 
to retrieve the leases or leave the management of his districts to the more 
effective Jayadirana.'* Despite having a larger family, Jayadirana’s regency 
was in a more flourishing state and he could deliver rice promptly to the 
Company as well as fulfil other obligations and duties.'* Although the 
second regent also leased out some villages, these were only to trusted 
members of his own family and not to foreigners. These leaseholders, 
unlike foreign ones, continued to contribute rice and also share the load 
of obligatory services in the regency.’ 

Although the Semarang government chose to lend Cakranegara money 
to help him out of his difficulties, there was an increase in the discourses 
problematizing ineffectual regents like the Surabaya first regent and more 
talk of removing incompetent regents so as to make way for more capa- 
ble ones. The latter would ensure that there was no wasteland in Java, that 
all would be cleared for cultivation purposes. Model regents were those 
like Bangil Sura Adinegara, Banger Jayanegara, and Lamongan Candrane- 
gara, who had made the most attempts to convert tegal fields, which were 
usually rather dry and mainly used for growing tubers, into rice fields by 
irrigation or “to guide their districts from a state of decline into prosper- 
ity”.'* Proposals were also made to assign more lands and cacahs to such 
competent regents.'*° 

Basically, these value-loaded judgments about the regents can be seen 
as an expression of the frustrations felt by Company servants as they 
sought to acquire much more from the existing socio-cultural and politi- 
co-economic systems, which could only yield a limited output. The 
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Company men’s “diagnosis” was that extortionary and incompetent offi- 
cials stifled the industry of oppressed commoners and cause them to flee 
elsewhere. The “medicine” prescribed was, of course, to remove them 
from the equation, “to ensure that the inhabitants were no longer exposed 
to the extortion of their officials”, as Governor Van Overstraten had cho- 
sen to express himself in a humanitarian and benevolent way.'” Yet, this 
concern was at best euphemistic: it was ultimately a means to the ends of 
the Company's economic pursuits. 


Contemplating on the Chinese management method 


What was the proposed new system then? Both Van IJsseldijk and Engel- 
hard recommended the administrative features of Chinese-leased lands 
for all the coastal districts. These were apparently the most populous and 
prosperous lands on the coast. The same could be said of Bangil and 
Pasuruan, where the regents followed the style of management of the 
Chinese-leased lands.'* 

Van IJsseldijk and Engelhard assessed how these districts were managed 
in comparison with those run by the regents themselves. All mantris and 
lesser officials would be abolished save for a /urah (village head) or petin- 
gi (village elder) in each village. Commoners residing on Chinese-leased 
lands were not subjected to statutory labour. If the leaseholder needed 
their labour, he would pay for it. Pertinently, inhabitants of these lands 
did not need to make fixed contributions.’ When the time for cultiva- 
tion was approaching, overseers appointed by the leaseholder would sum- 
mon for the inhabitants and assign them fields in the vicinity of their vil- 
lages, where the villagers could grow rice. At the time of harvest, the over- 
seers would survey the land and divide the produce into two parts, one 
part for the leaseholder and the other for the planters. The latter must 
above all pay two Spanish rials, and also deliver a tenth of maize, castor- 
oil plant and root vegetables, which they had to plant after cutting padi 
(unhusked rice), to the leaseholder.'” 

The features of Chinese-leased lands were reminiscent of those imple- 
mented by the Dutch colonial government under the Cultivation System 
in the early nineteenth century, where the village head was also placed in 
charge and the commoners paid a monetary tax apart from the compul- 
sory sales of certain crops.'' At this point, Engelhard also considered the 
possibilities of implementing some of these administrative features in 
Oosthoek. He maintained that, 

Although the people in Chinese-leased lands like Besuki and Panarukan are 


not fed more than people elsewhere, but are similarly forced to work for their 
livelihood, the difference is that they do it of their own free will here, and as 
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much as they wish, while in the districts subjected to statutory labour (heren- 
diensten), the people are dependent on the will of their officials.” 
Indeed, although Van IJsseldijk and Engelhard did note that conditions in 
the Chinese-leased lands were not necessarily more favourable to the com- 
moners than those under the regents, this was not their prime concern. 
Their aim was to discover which administrative method would entice the 
common Javanese to work most willingly and hence productively. 

Engelhard’s talk of free will chimed in with Van Hogendorp’s ideas 
expressed in his 1799 “Report of the contemporary situation of the Bata- 
vian Republic’s possessions”. The latter was submitted to the Batavian 
Republic, the government set up after the French overran the Netherlands 
at the end of 1795. The former gezaghebber of the Oosthoek penned his 
ideas down in a treatise on how to revive trade in the Indies and extract 
more profits from the Dutch possession there. Inspired by the English 
move to place the inlanders in the western part of India under their direct 
rule, he thought that the Batavia High Government should do the same 
with regard to the Javanese, that is, abrogate the indirect rule via the 
regents, and divide the land among the people to spread cultivation. 
Under direct Dutch rule, the commoners should be entitled to “owner- 
ship” of land, “personal freedom”, freedom to trade, the abolition of statu- 
tory labour and personal obligations, and to expect practice of a good and 
impartial law.'*° These proposals had a similar ring to the liberal ideas pro- 
posed in this era and subsequent decades. 

Van Hogendorp’s proposals were vigorously rejected by the high-rank- 
ing Company personnel in Batavia — Governor-general Siberg, Director- 
general A.H. Wiese, and extraordinary councilor, Van IJsseldijk.'“ Their 
main argument was that the Javanese were not ready to be emancipated, 
and that the Javanese ruling elite - Banten sultan, Mataram rulers and 
regents — would strenuously oppose the plan and even move to rebel 
against the Company. 

Identifying statutory labour as the major pressure experienced by com- 
moners in the regent-managed lands, Engelhard deliberated on the 
option of abolishing administration by regents, that is, to terminate all 
their privileges, both to the lands and also their rights to awards passes, 
grants and other perks; and grant them only a yearly maintenance for the 
administration of the Company lands, proportional to their rank, status, 
and extensiveness of family.'* 

He may have wanted to take them down a peg or two but he was 
opposed to removing the regents. The latter might have enjoyed some 
benefits but: 

[...] they also paid for the purchase and equipment of patrol vessels; the pur- 


chase, maintenance, manning for the loading and unloading of Company 
vessels; maintenance of indigo work-places, and coffee and pepper cultiva- 
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tion and so on; the people for the obligatory services and to construct the 
barracks, warehouses, and other buildings; maintenance of roads, bridges, 
buildings, irrigation works (bandongangs), batteries, army and so on; and the 
maintenance of their staff and others, which were needed for administra- 
tion.“ 


There was also the added fear of the socio-cultural power they wielded in 
their regencies: 


The inlanders generally have a godlike reverence for old customs which have 
been passed down from their ether, and hence for the administrative 
system which has passed down from earlier periods, and especially for the 
regents who are the issue of old venerated families. Hence, I think if we try 
to introduce a new system, it will arouse general displeasure and make the 
people move themselves to the Mataram realm. My considerations not only 
touch upon the Oosthoek but on the whole of Java's Northeast Coast, where 
all the Javanese feel the same and hence should be considered to be against 
the change mentioned.” 
The existing form of management militated against the expansion the 
Dutch power needed in the new era. The more market-oriented style of 
management practised in the Chinese-leased districts and successful 
regencies like Banger was seen as an alternative. At this point, thoughts 
were poured into how to modify the regents’ administration. But the lat- 
ter still offered some facilities which the Dutch administration was not yet 
ready to dispense with, or rather, it had not yet found a way to replace 
them. In any case, the information-gathering process, initiated by the 
need for agricultural expansion, which accelerated in the course of time, 
was to have far-reaching consequences for the gradual takeover of the 
regents administration by the Dutch colonial state in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Shifting discourses II: Company personnel — thieves of the Company 


Incontrovertibly, the fact that Company personnel made money from the 
operations of the Company had been an in-built feature in its adminis- 
tration since the commencement of its activities on the Pasisir and in the 
Indies in general. Every time a scheme for income extraction was devised 
or revised, the Company authorities in Batavia would always ensure that 
the Java’s Northeast Coast personnel had a share in it, whether it was a 
part of the products or a percentage of the earnings, shipping costs or any- 
thing else lucrative. 

However, with the dawning of a new era, some high-ranking Company 
personnel began to find the Company losses through the emolument sys- 
tem unacceptable. In his 1799 report, Van IJsseldijk proposed that, in 
future when peace was restored, measures should be taken to check the 
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“profit-seeking activities” of the Company servants to boost the Com- 
pany’s interests. “Notwithstanding the alertness of the governors, these 
servants are making their private fortunes at the cost of the master they 
serve, bleeding dry (witzuiging) those who have entrusted them with the 
authority”.* Unfortunately, Van IJsseldijk did not exactly elaborate on 
what he meant. Nevertheless, we can seek some clarification for the frus- 
tration felt with the Company residents in Engelhard’s 1803 analysis. 

Investigating why coastal forests continued to deteriorate despite the 
conservation measures introduced in 1777 and 1787, Engelhard observed 
that regents tended to lease out forests to private interests. When they did 
so, villagers living around these forests were obliged to deliver to the lease- 
holder the amount of wood he demanded. The concern of leaseholders 
was “certainly not to conserve the forests” but simply to cut and haul as 
many logs as possible. As they were usually not sure about how long they 
could hold the lease, they tended to log in ways which could yield most 
wood and certainly not with an eye to conserving the forests. “They cer- 
tainly did not want to waste time letting the Javanese clear the forests 
properly to enable reforestation”. As such, forests leased by private inter- 
ests were very denuded.” Hence he suggested stopping all leases to the 
wood-dealers by regents, and subsequently, all those who needed timber 
should buy the supplies from the Company.’ 

While it was not uncommon for blame to be attributed to the regents 
and private interests, what is striking was how Engelhard also pointed the 
finger at the residents to explain at least in part the deforestation prob- 
lems. For instance, the Rembang resident was allowed to sell wood, build 
vessels for his private use, lease the villages to private interests and also use 
the blandongs to haul wood for his own purposes as an emolument. The 
Rembang resident apparently made extravagant use of the permission 
granted. He also tried to haul as much wood as possible from the forests 
with the people and buffaloes available. 

Engelhard concluded that, “it would be more advantageous to the 
Company if we did not grant this privilege to the Rembang resident”.'*! 
He proposed abolishing the system under which the residents of 
Rembang and Jepara derived their salaries from their own private trade in 
wood and pay them a fixed salary instead.'” 


If the Company did not pay its staff adequately and let them obtain salary 
from getting timber, I think that the consequence is the most immoral vio- 
lation of the orders, especially since it is against their interests to follow the 
orders. To my greatest regret, I have to say that, with the implementation of 
the orders to appoint bosgangers or supervisors over the forests, who are 
obliged to report to the Semarang Governor, they give false reports. This is 
because, if they follow instructions and prevent others from cutting and 
hauling wood from the forests, or stop the regents from cutting more wood 
than the required contingents, and also the residents of Rembang and 
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Juwana from getting more than they require for the expenses of their comp- 

toirs, these bosgangers would not be in the state to deliver the wood contin- 

gent required by the Company.'’* 
In fact, the language of corruption was creeping in at this point. It culmi- 
nated in Daendels, who condemned the fact that allowing such staff 
emoluments as “underweight” (minwigten), “overweight” (overwigten), 
“spillage” (spillagie) enabled them to “commit excesses” so as to “gain a 
fortune”, to the extent that “going to the East Indies” had become a syn- 
onym for “becoming rich” in the Netherlands.'* The governor-general 
then established a fixed salary scheme in place of the emolument sys- 
tem.'* Company personnel should be strictly employees and only 
employees. Private trading practices would not to be tolerated. The key 
features of the political economy now presented a problem in the face of 
these changes. Obtaining emoluments from minwigten, overwigten, 
spillagie — \egitimate practices for half a century — now became targets for 
the castigation of corrupted practices. In fact, there seems to be a phe- 
nomenon of reformation of old East India company practices across the 
board in this period: Washbrook has also noticed similar discourse on 
“pressures to reform ‘old corruption” in the English rule in India in the 
late eighteenth century.'* 

The direction was not yet clear-cut at this point. A mixture of emolu- 
ment and salary system was still in operation. As the Company sought to 
increase sugar yields in the late 1790s, Pasuruan commander Johannes 
Coert and Bangkalan resident Van Ligten were allowed to build sugar- 
mills to supplement their salaries.'” The first resident of Surakarta, Van 
Reede tot de Parkeler, also tried to grow and prepare indigo at his own 
expense in Surakarta in the early 1790s.'* In 1801, incumbent Semarang 
governor, Van Reede tot de Parkeler, even ceded the district of Sombring, 
consisting of some 3,168 acres, to resident Knops for 4,000 rix-dollars to 
develop sugar production.'” 

Nevertheless, the Company administration now took steps to reduce 
some of the emoluments enjoyed by the residents. In the later 1790s, 
Governor Van Reede tot de Parkeler warned the resident of Juwana that 
he should enjoy only half or 7 picols as “overweight” from the rice deliv- 
ered, and not hitherto 14 picols on each coyang.' More generally, to put 
the “means of livelihood” (middelen van bestaan) of the Company person- 
nel on a “proper footing”, in September 1794, Commissioner-general 
Nederburgh had issued orders to the Company personnel in the Indies to 
report their income, including the salary, living allowance, rations, emol- 
uments and the like.’ Two years later, for the office of the Java's 
Northeast Coast, he abolished the living allowance, food rations and 
other emoluments for all the Company staff as well as the 5 per cent share 
to the high-ranking Company personnel there. While the staff could 
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still enjoy the 100 coyangs’ spillage from rice deliveries, they were not also 
expected to obtain their food rations from this.'® 

What this means was that the coastal personnel were to enjoy only their 
basic salaries or a total of f 11,761.4 per year from then on. Moreover, 
from that year on, they should also pay for their use of oil for lighting. 
From these measures, Nederburgh calculated that the Company could 
save a total of f 72,690.5.!“ Therefore, the introduction of a fixed salary 
scale for Company personnel to replace trade benefits and other emolu- 
ments, often accredited as the innovative reforms of Daendels and Raffles, 
had the origins in the 1790s.'® 

The regents and other indigenous officials were not spared this exercise 
to curtail the profits they gained via their positions. Nederburgh reduced 
their income by implementing direct purchases in 1799. He stipulated 
that, from then on, rice should be delivered to the Company warehouses 
by the inhabitants themselves, with the payment of half ducat per picol 
for transportation, and also “to ensure that the inlanders enjoyed good 
profits for the produce they yielded” .'% 

Patently, plans were being made to entice commoners to produce 
more. Indeed, the labourer was the priority at this juncture. When the 
Gentlemen Seventeen instructed the Indies personnel to reduce coffee 
cultivation in 1793, Van Overstraten objected to the orders. His fear was 
that there might be detrimental consequences if the “otherwise lazy 
natives”, who had been motivated to cultivate coffee with great difficulty, 
were to be greatly discouraged and cast into dejection. Van Overstraten 
maintained that if the “coffee cultivation so strongly recommended” was 
put off, “the inlanders’ enthusiasm would swiftly wane”, and would exert 
a negative impact on future plans to encourage coffee and even the pres- 
ent plan to plant pepper.'” 

While it was usual to hear laments by Company authorities about the 
predatory private trading interests, particularly the Chinese, what was 
new in their discourse in the 1790s was how they also problematized the 
regents and Javanese officials in general, not to mention the Company 
residents. New policies proposed by Van Overstraten, Van IJsseldijk, and 
Engelhard were gathering greater momentum. Progress was slow as they 
were impeded because the Company men had to divide their energies in 
order to deal with such pressing issues as lack of cash flow, piracy, and 
defence problems, compounded by the succession crises in the Mataram 
courts. 


A battalion of problems 


Obstructed by the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War, there was a general lack of 
cash to pay for deliveries and other expenses on the Java’s Northeast Coast 
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as well as in Batavia and Priangan. The Batavia High Government offered 
more favourable terms to accept cash for remittance to the Netherlands 
(assignatie). It revoked the 4 per cent deduction as payment for the remit- 
tance service on 5 November 1782. That is, money transferred via Com- 
pany remittance would be paid in full in the Netherlands without any 
deduction.'* The Batavia High Government also borrowed money from 
private merchants at an annual interest rate of 6 per cent.'® 

In the following year, as further means of redress, the Gentlemen 
Seventeen instructed the Batavia High Government to trade in cash at the 
minimal possible interest, and also accept remittances, payable in the 
Netherlands three years after peace was restored, at 3 per cent interest. 
Batavia should also implement what the Cape ministers already practised, 
that is, introduce the use of paper money, which could be exchanged for 
cash three years after peace was restored.'” The desperation of the Batavia 
authorities for cash was writ large for all to see when they sold 5,000 
picols of tin to four ships of the English East India Company at the lower 
price of 19 instead of 20 rix-dollars a picol immediately after a ceasefire 
was announced in late 1783.17! 

The cash-flow problem did not end after the war but worsened instead. 
The lack of the supply of cash remained a nagging problem for all 
Company ministers up to the end of the eighteenth century.’ On the 
Pasisir, the private shippers who helped the Company transport rice to 
Batavia from the coast were increasingly unhappy with the payment via 
letters of credit.! 

Symptomatically, the number of piracy cases in the waters of the 
Indonesian Archipelago mushroomed during the 1780s and 1790s. After 
the severe bout of incidents of piracy off the Pasisir in the late 1750s and 
early 1760s, the Company administration had been basically successful in 
warding off such raids.'“ Pirates tended to attack when ships were wait- 
ing for rice to be fully loaded.’ A change was noted in the 1780s. In 
March 1782, the Semarang government reported to Batavia asking for 
more than one warship to patrol the coast. Although there was one war- 
ship already stationed there, pirates would have the opportunity to attack 
ships loading in Juwana, Semarang, Pekalongan, and Tegal if these were 
waiting for the loading of those in east Java. Moreover, as protection for 
the ships waiting to be fully loaded, sixty to seventy armed persons had to 
be placed on board from the day the ships arrived until they left for 
Batavia.'”° 

In March 1782, the regent of eastern Blambangan, Wiraguna, who was 
on his way home after paying homage to the governor-general in Batavia, 
was attacked by pirates at a place between Tuban and Lasem, and perished 
during the fight.'” In 1793, the pirates not only attacked private vessels, 
but also the bigger and better-armed Company ships. A fleet of twenty 
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pirate vessels appeared off Mandakka island in that year, captured a big 
private barque, and various other vessels, and also took possession of the 
Company’s ship “de Reiger”, a pencalang and two mayangs, plus two ves- 
sels belonging to the resident of Jepara, which were used to patrol the Java 
Sea.'’8 

Nor was the south coast safe from these attacks. Pirates appeared in the 
Batavia, Cirebon, and on the Mataram coasts. The Semarang government 
reported that, although the susuhunan’s people had repulsed them a few 
years ago, there were repeated incidents of marauding and smugglers were 
again threatening the coast in 1782.'” In 1789, the Batavia authorities 
also allowed the Mandarese, Captain Buton who had fled from Buton 
after a failed revolt against the ruler there, to settle in Wedi Alit on the 
south coast of Java. Buton had made the request, offering in exchange 
that he and his men would keep the coast clear of robbers and pirates.'* 
However by 1797, the Semarang authorities found out that he was engag- 
ing in piracy in the region himself and sent troops to expel him and his 
men,"* 

The war between the Company and Johor-Riau sultanate in 1783 and 
1784 saw the corollary effect of Johorese pirates spreading a reign of ter- 
ror in the Java Sea.'* In 1786, the people from Magindanao also began to 
invade the northern parts of Madura and the Kangean islands." Piracy 
perpetrated by these regional forces was not eradicated until the early 
nineteenth century. 

To add to this catalogue of miseries, Dutch rivalry with the English 
only made life harder for the Company patrols. The aggression of English 
country traders heightened markedly after the English victory in the 
Fourth Anglo-Dutch War. In 1784, two persons from an English ship 
went on board a Chinese barque off Cirebon and asked the shipper if they 
could “borrow” a helmsman who knew the way to Semarang. Their plan 
was to buy rice illicitly in Semarang. At this point, the Company was still 
trying to limit sales of rice to the English to Batavia only, and at a higher 
price than the market rate. The shipper refused, saying that he had need 
of the helmsman. The English then demanded he surrender one of his 
passengers or they would set fire to his vessel. The shipper complied. 
When the English realized that the person they had taken with them had 
no knowledge of sailing, they sent him back to the Chinese barque. The 
passenger reported that the English had changed their plans and had gone 
to Palembang to buy rice." 

The situation deteriorated further in the 1790s when the Dutch were 
expecting war with the English in 1792 and then the French in 1794." 
In these years, not only did Company personnel have to guard the north 
coast against possible English and French attacks, but also against the pri- 
vateers of these two nations whose plans were not to land but to plunder 
at sea.'*° The French were a threat to Dutch Java until they gained control 
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over the Netherlands in 1795. From then on, a Franco-Dutch adminis- 
tration in Batavia braced itself against potential English attacks. The lat- 
ter was most serious in 1799 and 1800.” 

These activities gravely disrupted the Pasisir shipping trade.'** The lack 
of cash and the general unpopularity of the letter of credit among region- 
al traders further worsened the situation.” Batavia had to grant many 
syahbandars remissions in the 1780s and 1790s because of the standstill 
in trade.’ Company authorities also remitted the syahbandars two rix- 
dollars a coyang of the rice they exported because the ban on rice export 
to Borneo and the Melaka Straits in this period aroused too many griev- 
ances in the difficult times.'?! The income from tax farming was decreas- 
ing in the 1788-1790 and 1791-1793 periods because of the many bans 
occasioned by war and piracy, all the more so when there was bad rice har- 
vest.'” By 1799, the pirate raids caused such a big decline in the shipping 
trade that many Chinese and Malay inhabitants were fleeing from the 
Pasisir.'”? 

The dependence of the Company authorities on the cooperation and 
goodwill of private merchants also gave way to concessions which would 
have been unheard of in earlier decades. In 1783, Siberg recommended 
that Batavia should accede to Tan Lecko’s request to send a trading vessel 
to Aceh, an unbelievable move by the Company staff since this would 
mean that Tan’s vessel could sail to places along the Melaka Straits noto- 
rious for trading in commodities to which the Company had claimed a 
monopoly. Yet the Chinese captain’s request was granted, with the warn- 
ing that he should not conduct any illicit trade during the trip. Perhaps 
this would have been less of a surprise seeing how much the Semarang 
ministers had much appreciated his assistance in lending his vessels to the 
Company to transport rice to Banda and Ambon in 1783, despite losing 
one of his best barques during a similar voyage the previous year”.'” 
While the Company used to transport rice to the eastern part of the Indo- 
nesian Archipelago using its own ships for fear that the opportunity 
might be seized to smuggle the precious spices, during the early 1780s, it 
had to use private shippers because many Company vessels fell victim to 
the Fourth Anglo-Dutch war and others were commandeered for war 
purposes. 

In 1783 and 1784, the Company was also waging war against the 
Johor-Riau sultanate.'° Both these wars not only caused the destruction 
of Company ships, they also made the Melaka Straits a dangerous stretch 
of water to ply, as the English and Johorese reigned in those areas and 
were ready to attack vessels sailing from Java to obtain rice supplies. The 
Johorese, in particular, had previously depended on Javanese rice for their 
consumption. In 1784, Governor Siberg reported that Tan Lecko had 
supplied two to three vessels to sail to for Melaka and Palembang in 
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answer to the Company’s appeal, but many private traders were reluctant 
to transport rice to these places for fear of encountering the Johorese who 
were cruising along the coast, waiting to pounce to rob the rice-filled 
ships.'” In this fashion, as these Chinese towkays adapted themselves to 
becoming the private arm of the Company’s rice transportation and pur- 
chase, they could simultaneously facilitate their own shipping trade and 
even persuade the Company authorities to be flexible in their shipping 
laws and prohibitory edicts. 

It did not help matters that complicated succession issues in the Mata- 
ram realm all surfaced during the late 1780s and 1790s. For the susuhu- 
nan, sultan and Mangkunegara, their ambitions to enlarge their share of 
the Mataram realm for themselves and their descendants were unleashed 
again with the imminent death of the two other contenders. Dealing with 
the succession issues absorbed much of the Semarang government's ener- 
gies. Not only did it have to guard against potential dissenters among 
princes of the court in question, but it had to remain alert to how the 
other two players in the trinity might choose to wreak havoc in the times 
of uncertainty. 

In November 1788, for instance, when Susuhunan Pakubuwana III lay 
gravely ill, the sultan made an issue of the susuhunan’s naming of a prince 
Suria Mangkubumi, a name the sultan himself had borne before his inau- 
guration. Yogyakarta princes, Pangerans Depati Anom, Ingabey, and Jaka- 
kusuma stationed themselves with their troops at Delanggu, a place to the 
south-west of Kartasura. Concerned that under the pretext of the name 
issue, the sultan was plotting to make himself or one of his sons the sole 
ruler of Java either then or upon the death of the susuhunan, Governor 
Greeve immediately ordered the grenadiers, dragoons, fusiliers, and 
artillery in Surakarta to ready themselves for possible armed conflict. The 
sultan later backed out of the move, and excused himself by saying that 
his youthful, impetuous son had initiated the march to Delanggu, infuri- 
ated that another person was being compared to his father.'* 

The matter did not rest there. In 1790, the Yogyakarta court also 
attacked various Solo villages, again claiming the susuhunan’s refusal to 
change the name as the reason. It also attacked villages of Mangkunegara 
such as Malian, Kugap, Gargol, and Wedi, allegedly because of Mangku- 
negara’s claims to the Yogyakarta throne.'” So exasperated was Governor 
Greeve at this point he proposed, if these parties were to go to war, the 
Company should let them do as they wish without interfering. Instead, it 
should reinforce its strength on the Pasisir to ward off any violence as far 
as possible.” 

At this point, Susuhunan Pakubuwana IV, who had been newly-inau- 
gurated in 1788, staged an uprising against the Company. The governor 
not only had to seek assistance from the state squadron, but also asked the 
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sultan to unite his forces with those of the Company against the susuhu- 
nan.” The matter was finally settled with the banishment of four holy 
men whom the Semarang government saw as instigators of the rebellion 
from the Surakarta court.” 

The Semarang government again had to deal with another potential 
crisis when Sultan Hamengkubuwana died in 1792. Pangerans Mangku- 
bumi and Buminata, brothers of Susuhunan Pakubuwana IV, moved in 
to occupy some Yogyakarta lands.’ Company personnel also worried that 
Pangeran Mangkunegara, the arch-enemy of the late sultan, might try to 
acquire more power at this point.” Meanwhile, the new sultan, Hameng- 
kubuwana II, was also wary that his own brothers, particularly Pangerans 
Ingabey and Natakusuma, might mount a challenge to his succession.” 
The Semarang government was obliged to see to it that the princes were 
warned off or bought off: Pangeran Mangkunegara was told that if he 
should make any move, his grandson, Prang Wedana, would not be 
allowed to inherit his position and possessions; while Pangeran Ingabey 
was awarded 100 cacahs by way of settlement.” 


Desperate times, muted transformations 


The Company personnel had to expend substantial amount of energy to 
referee in these matters. In particular, when the threat of an attack by the 
French and English became very real in the 1790s, the coastal ministers 
had to focus their attention on strengthening fortifications on the coast 
and in the Mataram realm.”” The lack of money compounded by the 
English threat at sea made it so difficult for the Company to recruit 
enough crew members to man the Company ships that the Semarang 
government had to round up people “from the streets in Java or they came 
direct from the prison and placed on ships and wooden rafts, although 
they had never served on a vessel before”. 

The Company administration did not tackle the problems single- 
handedly, it solicited help from the private merchants, regents, Mataram 
rulers, and their own residents. In 1790, the Batavia High Government 
imposed a poll-tax on slaves which their owners had to pay.” On 15 Sep- 
tember 1791, following orders from the Gentlemen Seventeen, it also 
imposed the so-called “fiftieth penny” (5Oste penning), or what was more 
euphemistically termed as a “liberal gift” (diberale gift). This involved a 
monetary contribution from all Company personnel and subjects in the 
Indies and the Cape of Good Hope of about 2 per cent of their total 
income.” Only the political, military, and navigating staff members were 
exempted from this tax.’"' The political staff of the Java's Northeast Coast 
included the administrators in every office as well as the second residents 
in Surakarta and Yogyakarta.”” 
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On the Pasisir, the tax was also imposed on the Chinese captains.”'? The 
coastal regents were initially exempted from contributions, though by 
1796 plans were made to demand the contribution from them too.” Van 
Overstraten’s letter of 31 December 1792 shows that, a considerable sum 
of 74,757 rix-dollars was collected in Java. Batavia, on the other hand, 
contributed 210,994 rix-dollars in the same occasion.”"° 

What prompted these placards was how, because of the many “adversi- 
ties and misfortunes” the Company had encountered in the past decade, 
its returns had decreased by millions. So far, the directors had been draw- 
ing financial aid from the provinces of Holland and Zeeland. The hope 
was that, by these “extreme means” of demanding such contributions 
from the Indies personnel, “the staggering body [of the Company] might 
still hold its feet”."® Well aware that in Java, there were “many personnel 
who had garnered so many riches in their respective offices”, the Nether- 
lands authorities were sure that these personnel could “cede a little to the 
Company, the father who has fostered [their wealth and prosperity] (voed- 
ster heer)” 27 

It was the regents’ “best and most trusted men” who guarded the Com- 
pany ships loading off the coast against pirates.”"* The twenty-one patrol 
vessels organized to cruise along the coast in the 1790s were contributed 
by the Pasisir regents, all the Company had to do was provide the ammu- 
nition.””” With the increasing piracy problems on the north coast, Tegal 
resident Johan Lubbert Umbgrove also financed the building of a good 
vessel to combat the pirates and make the route safe for traders.” When 
more help was needed, the Java ministers also used private trading ships 
to help combat piracy.””" 

It was also the private freight ships the Company depended on to deliv- 
er goods to Batavia when there was a dearth of Company vessels in the 
1780s and 1790s.” Company authorities also relied a great deal on the 
goodwill of the merchants to accept letters of credit because of the lack of 
cash.” With the tremendous decline in the shipping trade in the 1790s, 
the Gentlemen Seventeen also made the unprecedented move of allowing 
their personnel to engage in private trade to boost the situation.“ The 
residents and other Company men could now build vessels freely and the 
Company would even assist them with ammunition and other necessities. 
For instance, in 1797, the Batavia High Government granted Oosthoek 
gezaghebber Van Hogendorp’s requests to send three of his ships 
“Elisabeth”, “de Goede Hoop”, and “Ondine” plus a barque “de Vrijheid”, 
loaded with rice, kacang, sugar, and arak, from Surabaya through the Bali 
strait to Mauritius. It also approved the dispatch of a vessel of the Jepara 
resident to the Persian Gulf.» 

Despite all this back-up, the Company also needed the assistance of 
Madura Cakraningrat V and Sumenep Natakusuma to provide ever more 
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troops in the 1780s to prepare against possible English attack on Java, and 
also the likelihood of a similar attack on Ceylon. In 1781, coastal minis- 
ters sought to gather from them, 400 men for Ceylon and 1,000 men for 
Batavia, which the regents speedily fulfilled.””° The need for the troops 
from Sumenep and Madura only increased in the 1790s as many Euro- 
pean soldiers died.”” Company men also started training two battalions 
of Sumenep and Madurese troops in Surabaya to prepare for war with the 
English from 1795.”* The Semarang government conducted recruitment 
drives so frequently on the island of Madura that many Madurese and 
Sumenep people fled to Java to escape conscription.” 

Governor Siberg also solicited the Mataram rulers for their military 
assistance in 1781 in case the English should attack Batavia. Each made 
1,000 auxiliary troops available, and Mangkunegara headed the susuhu- 
nan’s troops in person.” In 1792, Van Overstraten also requested the 
Mataram rulers to provide troops against the English again when the 
threat of the latter’s attack on Java became real again.” 

It was for these reasons of defence that the focus of the Semarang gov- 
ernment on court matters was “how to bind the Mataram rulers’ interests 
to us at this critical time, remain on peaceful terms with them, and pre- 
vent communication between the rulers and our enemies”.*? When the 
Company was still embroiled in the conflict against the English in the 
Fourth Anglo-Dutch war, Siberg went to Surabaya in person to give the 
presents and commemorative pieces to the visiting Madura panembahan 
for his promised support to the Company in the war against the 
English.” The Batavia High Government acceded to Cakraningrat V’s 
request to promote his eldest son, Mangkudiningrat, his successor “to 
bind him closer to us”. It also gave way to the sultan in the homage 
issues in 1780. The Batavia authorities had asked the Mataram rulers to 
send their patihs and other envoys to pay homage to the new governor- 
general. Both rulers agreed to do so but the sultan refused when the 
Semarang government informed him that the embassy was only to be to 
Semarang and not Batavia.** In the sultan’s words, such a homage was 
“highly slighting”. He proposed as an alternative, to pay respect to the 
governor-general by sending a “most splendid gift from his lands”. When 
Siberg visited the courts in 1781, he tried again to convince the sultan to 
perform the ritual but dared not push too hard when sultan persisted in 
his refusal.” 

Local powers had a sense that the Company was in a vulnerable state 
at this point.” The Oosthoek gezaghebber reported on 31 December 
1781, with information from Bangkalan commandant Morgenstern, that 
the panembahan had already stated that, “if there was a plot that the En- 
glish attack from the sea and the sultan, who is also not very well-disposed 
to the Company, from the land, the Company would lose absolutely” .”* 
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Conscious of the weakness of the Company, there were several 
instances when “restless souls” (onrustige geesten), all court councillors 
with a spiritual background, were induced to attempt to overthrow the 
Company rule in the 1780s.” Mahmud from the Madura court was one 
such example. The Semarang government promptly arrested this spiritu- 
al figure and banished him to Ceylon lest the panembahan pay too much 
heed to his words against the Company and go over to the English.“ A 
piece of subversive writing penned by Kyai Alim Damak and Tanjung 
Anom also came into the hands of Governor Greeve when he was visiting 
the Surakarta court in 1788. These religious figures were subsequently 
punished by the Surakarta court.” 

It appears that like-minded figures had persuaded the susuhunan to 
stage a pseudo-revolt later in 1790.” It did not help that the previous first 
resident to Surakarta, Willem Adriaan Palm (1784-1788), had apparent- 
ly abused his powers, oppressing the inlanders in Surakarta and setting 
himself against the susuhunan and crown prince by behaving improperly 
and offensively.’ The Batavia and Semarang authorities became so fear- 
ful of these spiritual figures, especially after the susuhunan’s feat in 1790, 
that they added in the clause of the contract they signed with the new sul- 
tan in 1792, that he should resist and weed out all “malcontents, religious 
leaders (kramans), holy men (tapas) or some other ill-disposed ele- 
ments”. Batavia also commanded the Semarang governor to be “con- 
stantly watchful against the pernicious influence of religious elements 
(inlandse priesters) to better conserve peace in Java”. 

The Semarang government continued to guard against and remove any 
“ill-intentioned” gurus of the rulers. Having received Governor van Reede 
tot the Parkeler’s letter on 18 February 1798, reporting on his specula- 
tions on that the Madurese panembahan might be persuaded to turn 
against the Company by a confidante named Mangun Sastro, the Batavia 
authorities ordered the man to be sent to Batavia to be placed under its 
surveillance. 


What these events meant was that the Company authorities could not 
really implement their plans to check the “profit-seeking endeavours” of 
private merchants and Company residents, or the extortionary behaviour 
of the coastal regents and officials of the Mataram rulers. The latter 
groups goodwill and assistance were both much more necessary and the 
pursuit of the plans to restrain them might invite hostility and non-coop- 
eration. 

Consequently, a change in the Dutch Company’s playing field in the 
global arena in the 1780s and 1790s precipitated in an increase in its 
immense interest in central and east Java. The transformation in the 
Dutch Company’s position in the world economy occurred mainly 
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because of the rise in English supremacy in Europe, and the South and 
South-East Asian spheres, as well as the South China Sea. From this junc- 
ture on, the political economy of the coastal region and central and east 
Java as a whole was to experience a sea change. Invisible to the other three 
players at this point, the transformations became painfully clear to all, 
particularly after the English interregnum in Java between 1811 and 
1816. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


SUMMING UP THE GAME 


Having seen how the major sectors of the political economy of the Java's 
Northeast Coast had developed from the 1740s to 1790s and how the 
coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers, Chinese towkays and Company author- 
ities had participated in them, it is now time to sum up the gains and loss- 
es for these various power-holders. 


Company-Mataram interaction up to the Chinese War 


Gaining control over any Asian territory would have incurred expenses: 
for the actual expedition, for rebuilding the economy and society in the 
immediate aftermath and for the maintenance of administration in the 
long run. The directors of the Dutch East India Company would not eas- 
ily undertake such ventures, unless they were certain that exercising terri- 
torial control would be profitable to the trading enterprise in one way or 
another. Hence, in its vast Asian trading empire stretching from Middle 
East, South, South-East and East Asia, the actual places where the 
Company exercised sovereignty were few. At the peak of its career in the 
mid-eighteenth century, the Company only had territorial control over 
the Moluccas, Ceylon, Melaka, Java’s Northeast Coast, Batavia and its 
environs, Priangan, and some trading settlements on the Celebes, 
Sumatra and India.' 

In the eyes of the Company authorities in the Netherlands and Batavia, 
the Javas Northeast Coast featured mainly as a rice and timber supplier. 
They were happy enough to operate as a trader on the coast for these pro- 
visions for the large part of the seventeenth century. In 1677, when the 
susuhunan asked the Company for military support against the rebellion 
raised by Trunajaya, his vassal in Madura, the High Government in 
Batavia decided to lend the helping hand if only to safeguard the 
Company’s supplies of provisions. The year happened to coincide with 
the time when the Company, having imposed direct rule over the 
Moluccas, was also eager to enforce spice monopoly in the Java Sea 
region. In exchange for the military assistance, the Company authorities 
demanded the Mataram ruler to impose regulations to restrict the spice 
trade to their hands and drive away the Indian and other European 
traders who were the fierce contenders of the Company for these com- 
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modities. They had no intention of seizing control over any part of the 
Mataram empire at this point. Several coastal bupatis had sought to break 
away from the Mataram control by requesting the Batavia High 
Government repeatedly to accept them as vassals. The Company author- 
ities declined to do so. Sumenep, Pamekasan, Cirebon, and Semarang 
were incorporated under the Company’s rule only because of the person- 
al ambitions of Cornelis Speelman, the commander-in-charge of the 
1677 expedition, who later became governor-general (1681-1684). 

The die was cast and the Mataram ruler realized that he could thus 
defeat powerful rebels on the Pasisir with the Company's help. In the 
sixty-year period from the 1680s to 1740s, fortified by the Dutch prom- 
ise to safeguard their interests should they require the Company’s help, 
the various susuhunans in succession seized the opportunity to force other 
coastal bupatis into greater submission and to surrender a larger percent- 
age of their income. Although the Pasisir regents were more effectively 
subjected to Mataram overlordship, the more ambitious among them 
thrived as political entrepreneurs. They not only continued to pursue the 
existing methods of enhancing their status and wealth through intermar- 
riage with and bribery of the Mataram susuhunan and court ministers, 
but also reaped plentifully from the new opportunities offered by the 
Dutch company for the cultivation of cash crops like coffee and indigo. 
The removal of the presence of Indian and other European merchants in 
the late seventeenth century enabled the Chinese towkays to emerge pre- 
eminent in the coastal economy. They not only expanded their commer- 
cial activities on the Pasisir, but also gained political and economic 
favours by tending to the needs of Company personnel for large amounts 
of rice, timber and other products. 

This state of affairs was to transform in the early 1740s. The Mataram 
ruler decided to join the Chinese rebels against the Dutch Company in 
1741. During the previous two decades, he had been increasingly frustrat- 
ed by the pressing demands of the Company authorities that he pay his 
war-debts. And this was not the only aggravation. His income was suffer- 
ing as the Dutch personnel were more and more eager to purchase 
products directly from the cultivators, thereby undercutting the profits of 
various coastal regents. Strategically, the Company’s promotion of cash 
crop agriculture also boosted the power and wealth of some bupatis who 
might eventually challenge the susuhunan’s authority. All these develop- 
ments undermined the internal stability of the Mataram realm. The 
susuhunan thought he had a good chance to remove the Dutch presence 
from the Pasisir with the outbreak of the Chinese War. The Company 
administrators retaliated vigorously however. Neither central nor east Java 
was very crucial to their larger trade agenda in the east but the region fea- 
tured importantly enough as a supplier of the provisions and timber for 
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the Company needs in Batavia and other Asian offices. Should the Dutch 
leave the region, other European companies and merchants, especially the 
English, might be tempted to establish a settlement here. Their presence 
would not only be too close for the comfort of the Dutch headquarters in 
Batavia but might also sabotage the Dutch monopoly of spice trade. 

Fate was to deal the susuhunan an unkind blow. In January 1742, the 
Chinese insurgents and various coastal bupatis and Mataram pangerans 
joined forces to attack him. The ruler had to beg for the Company’s for- 
giveness and military assistance. The High Government did not fail to 
coerce him in his desperation. It made the susuhunan cede his rule over 
the north coastal and eastern parts of Java, his incomes from tax farming 
in these regions, and the right to issue currency in his entire realm. The 
Mataram ruler should also deliver a fixed amount of products like rice, 
timber, beans, indigo and so on to the Company yearly. From the 1740s 
to 1770s, the Dutch administrators tried to maximize profits for the 
Company by paying as little as possible for the products they wanted and 
gaining as much as possible from tax farming and seigniorage. 


Turbulence and reconciliation, 1740s to mid-1750s 


The Mataram ruler’s cession of the Pasisir to the Dutch company in 1743 
did not spell the end of the turbulent situation triggered by the Chinese 
War. Various members of the Mataram royalty, including the powerful 
pangerans as Mangkubumi, Mangkunegara, Singasari, and Buminata, 
fought against the rule of the susuhunan as well as his patron, the 
Company. Some coastal bupatis, namely, Setianegara of Surabaya, Cakra- 
jaya of Batang, Cakranegara of Pemalang, Wiranegara of Tegal, and 
Batavie of Brebes also joined in the princes’ revolt to see if they could ter- 
minate the overlordship of the Mataram court. The fighting was most 
intense in the early 1750s but sporadic clashes broke out from the mid- 
1740s to mid-1750s. 

These armed struggles were not the only troubles to beset the new ruler 
on the Pasisir. The Dutch administrators might have had the rights to a 
fixed amount of agricultural products on the north coast based on the 
written agreement from the susuhunan, but the bupatis were the ones 
who took charge of delivering them in actuality. Probably unhappy with 
the low price the Company paid for the products, some claimed that their 
regencies could not produce the stipulated amounts, or that the harvests 
had been ruined and a whole string of other excuses. The Company 
authorities also encountered problems in collecting the Pasisir revenue 
farming income. At the outset of their governance, the Company author- 
ities were unacquainted with the exact privileges and entitlements of the 
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tax farmers. Nor were they aware that the coastal bupatis had enjoyed 
some percentages from the income of these institutions under the former 
Mataram rule. Much less were they acquainted with the traditional wis- 
dom in practice, that is, to award the tax farms to established and wealthy 
merchants in the locality instead of anyone who bid for the leases at much 
higher prices. Many tax farmers went overboard and extorted the traders 
for taxes if only to pay for the unrealistic lease-prices they had offered at 
the tax farming auction. Several Javanese bupatis fought with the revenue 
farmers in their regencies over the rights to villages and rivers from which 
the income was derived. The upshot was, the Dutch administrators failed 
to receive the full amount of lease-money while the general economy on 
the Pasisir was adversely affected. As for acquiring seigniorage, the High 
Government at first abolished the lease of rights to mint and circulate lead 
Picis to private parties and sought to manufacture the Company’s own 
brand of picis for use in the coastal economy. The undertaking proved to 
be too expensive. After two years’ experimentation, pici-minting was put 
up for private lease again. 

Attempts made by Company administrators in Batavia and Semarang 
to redress the situation by sidestepping the existing power-holders did not 
work out well. To counter the resistance of the bupatis, in 1748 the High 
Government placed the residents in charge of delivering the bulk of the 
products required by the Company. Simultaneously, it also stipulated that 
the Company would have the monopsony rights to rice, the most impor- 
tant commodity of Java’s Northeast Coast. All trading interests on the 
coast were obliged to obtain the product from the Company warehouse 
and not directly from the cultivators or from the bupatis. The plan was 
for the Company to earn all the middlemen profits. After several years of 
implementation, the High Government found that the residents on the 
Pasisir only ensured that enough supplies of the grain were put aside for 
the consumption of Batavia and sold the rest on private market for their 
own benefit instead of submitting them to the Company. The Company 
authorities also became concerned that the bupatis, who still held sway 
over many Javanese inhabitants, would grow resentful because they had 
been sidelined from the product delivery and trade, and might incite their 
subjects to join the then raging revolt of the Mataram princes. 

In the case of tax farming, the Company authorities tried to reduce 
conflicts between the bupatis and leaseholders by stipulating in the 1740s 
that the Javanese regents should either take up the leases themselves or 
stop interfering with its workings completely. They also abolished the 
toll-gates which they identified as a main source of conflict. Despite such 
efforts, traders and commoners complained about all sorts of extortion by 
the revenue farmers. The latter would plea that they could not pay their 
lease otherwise or ask for remissions from the Company or simply 
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abscond to avoid the payment of the tax farm altogether. In the mean- 
time, picis had become increasingly unpopular with the Pasisir popula- 
tion which rendered the tax farm of manufacturing them unattractive to 
private merchants. The High Government tried to introduce Dutch- 
minted copper doits to replace the picis as the small change in the coastal 
economy. However, the ongoing troubles, particularly in east Java, imped- 
ed the launch of the doits. 

After a decade of conflicts and experimentation, each of the power- 
holders on the Pasisir came to reconcile himself with the fact that his con- 
tenders possessed resources which made it hard to dispense with them. 
The Company administrators saw that, in varying degrees, the Mataram 
princes, coastal bupatis and Chinese towkays had military resources, an 
ideological hold over the ordinary people as well as useful market infor- 
mation on the Pasisir and wider region. These political and mercantile 
elites also realized how the Company was not only a very formidable play- 
er to be reckoned with but it was also determined to stay in power on the 
Pasisir. Even if one could get rid of the other, this would not be accom- 
plished without expending huge political and financial costs. The optimal 
choice for all these power-holders was to come to terms with the fact and 
try to work matters out. 

By 1754, the Batavia High Government decided that talking peace 
with the chief rebelling Mataram princes, Mangkubumi and Mangkune- 
gara, and according them a substantial political position in the Mataram 
realm would be better than supporting a single monarch, namely, the 
susuhunan. Mangkubumi became the sultan of Yogyakarta with control 
over half the Mataram realm and Mangkunegara, who submitted to the 
Surakarta court, was given 4,000 cacahs of the susuhunan’s realm. After 
peace agreements were struck with them, one after the other, Buminata, 
Singasari and other princes and bupatis either surrendered to Batavia or 
were vanquished by the joint forces of the Company and the Mataram 
rulers. These members of the Javanese ruling elite recognized that a “big 
man’, in Wolters’s sense of the term, namely the Company, had finally 
arisen after a century of contests, starting from the Trunajaya uprising 
(1677), Surapati rebellion (1686-1703), Puger’s usurpation of the 
Mataram throne (1703-1708), the revolt by Madura and Surabaya (1718- 
1723), the Chinese War (1741-1743) to the Mangkubumi-Mangkune- 
gara-led rebellion (1746-1755). 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-four was also the year in which the Dutch 
administrators reversed the 1748 regulation for the obligatory deliveries 
of products, namely, the bupatis were placed in charge of the deliveries 
again, if only to pre-empt further displeasure on their part which might 
have precipitated more outbreaks of violence. Moreover, the Company 
was not gaining much from the rice monopsony plan as the residents were 
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engaging in their own private trade. At the same time, the High 
Government also passed the resolution to grant major tax farms to 
wealthy Chinese merchants who had been settled on the Pasisir for some 
time. Having managed the institution for a decade, the Company author- 
ities realized that, if they did not privilege various puissant, rich, estab- 
lished towkays in the revenue farming sector, they might suffer even more 
losses if some impecunious and opportunistic upstarts should win the 
leases by offering unrealistically high bids for them. In subsequent years, 
when the Dutch administrators acquired other privileges of various 
bupatis for tax farming purposes, such as the control over the production 
of salt in Sumenep and the gathering of bird’s nests in Tuban and Lasem, 
they ensured that the bupatis were adequately recompensed. When they 
issued Dutch currency in central and east Java, the Company authorities 
also arranged for the bupatis to enjoy a percentage of the seigniorage 
income, if only to secure their cooperation in the conversion of the exist- 
ing specie for the new coins. 


Elite synergy, mid-1750s to 1770s 


If the 1740s was about finding a balance, by the mid-1750s, the interac- 
tion and competition among the various power-holders on the Pasisir 
reached a state of equilibrium. Attaining equilibrium did not mean that 
all these parties magically formed a happy family. Everyone tentatively 
agreed on the piece of pie they had obtained, but they were not actually 
satisfied with the size. Each of them persisted in trying to enlarge his 
wealth, power, and status, albeit by non-violent means, like intermarriage 
with other power-holders, playing up to the Company administration, 
engaging more actively in trade and cultivation and so on. At times these 
power-holders cooperated together, at other times they tried to block 
their confréres and even resorted to cheating and thieving from one 
another. 

As such, while there was close collaboration with the Company in var- 
ious forms of economic extraction, the susuhunan and sultan as well as 
some towkays engaged in contraband trade and undermined the 
Company’s benefits. On the other hand, Company administrators 
implicitly encouraged private loggers to cut timber in the susuhunan’s 
Blora forests to minimize deforestation effects on the Pasisir.? ,The Sema- 
rang bupati might have worked closely with the Company personnel in 
the administration of the port-town and the Pasisir in general. None- 
theless, he persisted in maintaining his privately owned market in 
Semarang despite orders from the Dutch governor to relinquish it, blithe- 
ly obstructing business and income to the Company’s pasar. Meanwhile, 
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although the Mataram trinity — the susuhunan, sultan and Mangkune- 
gara — had reached peace settlement by the late 1750s, rivalry and an- 
tagonism still seethed at the core of their relations. Shrewdly, they took 
care not to let their hatred for one another spill over into open warfare, 
aware that should this occur, the Company might choose to eliminate 
them. 

On the whole, these various political and mercantile elites acquiesced 
in the main rules set by the Company. There should be no blatant acts of 
smuggling or piracy. True, the Mataram rulers and towkays were known 
to engage in some contraband trade, but the instances were few and did 
not become widespread enough as to raise concern among the Dutch 
administrators. All the power-holders were to help the Company put 
down revolts when their assistance was needed. As seen in the Blamban- 
gan expedition, the Mataram rulers, coastal regents as well as Chinese 
captains provided troops, victuals, or vessels to help the Company. Al- 
though the sultan was suspected of sheltering some insurgents, he would 
surrender them to the Company authorities when he felt that he had 
reached the limits of their patience. His belligerence and heroism were 
part of a political game calculated to irk the Company authorities and 
keep them in check, but not to sever the friendship. 

The Netherlands directors certainly knew that they could not keep 
their eye on all the tricks and connivances among the various parties, 
including those of their own personnel on the Pasisir. With regard to the 
Company men-on-the-spot, again, as long as the instances of bribery and 
corruption were not too many or too flagrant, the Gentlemen Seventeen 
turned a blind eye to them. Attempts to stop these completely would not 
have been successful, as seen in the case of the lease of Ulujami, 
Panarukan, and Besuki, where the governors’ claims about the effective- 
ness of Chinese leaseholders were very difficult to discredit or prove. 

Consequently, the most powerful party, the Company authorities, set 
the rules, while other major actors basically played along with them. In 
turn, what emerges is how all these players - the Mataram trinity, coastal 
bupatis, Company administrators and towkays-captains - gained from the 
collaboration with one another. These “big boys” had certain mutual 
interests in supporting each other’s politico-economic activities and well- 
being. While the Company directors could keep peace in the region, 
acquire the necessary supplies of rice, timber, and cash crops, and main- 
tain a base in the central and east Java against the English, their adminis- 
trators in Asia, particularly those at the higher echelons, could earn a for- 
tune in their positions. As the Company enjoyed a thriving economy on 
the Pasisir, so did the Mataram ruling elite, coastal lords, and Chinese 
towkays. The Mataram trinity could build on their wealth and power, and 
acquire some provisions of funds, weapons, and petty coins from the 
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Company to work on the state centralization of their own realms during 
these peaceful times. Coastal bupatis, having played second fiddle to the 
Mataram overlord for almost a century, continued to play this role under 
the Company rule. They took charge of collecting and delivering the 
products to the Company. With the relatively trouble-free period in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, most could accumulate more 
wealth and power in their individual districts. The more dynamic among 
them would engage in the shipping trade in the region and try to aug- 
ment their wealth and power by expanding the arable land within their 
regencies. Yet others, like the regents of Semarang and Madura, played the 
bureaucratic game to perfection and emerged as secondary big men on 
the Pasisir. They served the administrative and military needs of the Com- 
pany closely and acquired greater power and influence for themselves and 
their family. As for the Chinese trading interests, they were seen to be 
dominant in the Java’s Northeast Coast economy, a situation which seems 
to epitomize the postulation of the eighteenth century as a “Chinese” cen- 
tury. But the big Chinese merchants were the ones who benefited most. 
The 1741-1743 Chinese War was but a small hiccup in the Company- 
towkay symbiosis. Cordial relationship between the two parties resumed 
in no time. Usually serving as captains under the Company administra- 
tion, these towkays would play clients to the Company administrators on 
the Pasisir, catering to the latter’s needs and demands while benefiting 
from their politico-economic favours. 

In a nutshell, this is a history of trade-offs, gambles and capitalization 
among the Mataram trinity, coastal bupatis, Company personnel, and 
Chinese towkays. Each player was trying to gain as much as possible for 
himself. Eliminating the other players would take too much efforts, since 
each was the possessor of some power resources, whether in political, mil- 
itary, economic, or ideological terms. Each had something to contribute 
to and something to gain from collaborating with others. At times, this 
involved exchanging chips with one another and working towards mutu- 
al benefit. At other times, it was necessary to indemnify the other players 
for some losses to placate them and grease the wheels of goodwill in the 
continuation of economic extraction for all. The quintessence of their 
relationship was competition, but cooperation with one another would 
optimize the advantages of each power-holder. Indeed, it was not a zero- 
sum game. Their collaboration brought about such synergy that everyone 
gained from the arrangement, though some would benefit much more 
than others. 

In a situation in which the big boys ran the show by collaborating, 
there appear to have been very few options remaining to the other polit- 
ical contenders, like the less influential or uncompromising Mataram 
princes and religious leaders. What was the lot of the smaller-scale 
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traders? It seems that they would have had to work within this synergic 
system. Burger’s hypothesis that the common Javanese cultivators were 
more and more effectively turned into a “feudal” peasantry class appears 
to be valid in a situation in which the Company authorities, Mataram 
rulers, coastal bupatis and Chinese towkays all had a stake in greater agri- 
cultural production. Certainly, as discussed in Chapter Five, increasing 
monetization of Javanese society would have necessitated the commoners 
to pay taxes to the ruling elite. They would have been outlawed as “crim- 
inals”, “rebels”, “smugglers”, or “pirates” and have risked persecution, if 
they refused to operate according to the regulations fixed by the Big 
Brothers, or had joined in political resistance or trade outside the range 
dictated by the power-holders. 

These circumstances do not necessarily imply that these traders and 
cultivators suffered a decline. We see from Chapters Three, Four, and 
Eight that private trade in rice, timber, pepper, sugar, Javanese cotton tex- 
tiles, tobacco, vessels and the like could be sustained alongside the 
Company’s economic ventures. There were limits to the attempts by the 
Dutch authorities to control the production of certain commodities or 
restrict the transactions in some of these goods only to themselves. At 
times, the Company was forced to absorb more products because of the 
stipulations of monopsony, as in the case of pepper. At other times, 
traders would come up with ingenuous strategies to circumvent Com- 
pany exactions and restrictions, like submitting adulterated sugar when 
they had an insufficient amount of first grade sugar to meet Company’s 
demands or using a temporary dye on white cotton cloth to bypass the 
Dutch export restrictions on that merchandize. From the population 
increase in the second half of the eighteenth century, it also seems that the 
general populace had largely prospered even though they were probably 
forced to comply more with the exigencies of their lords and other mer- 
chants. All in all, as far as possible the Company administration tried not 
to impose discriminatory regulations, aware that this would be detrimen- 
tal to the Company interests should the general commerce on the Pasisir 
decline and affect the income for the syahbandars and ultimately its own 
coffers. 

Hence, from the mid-1750s until the late 1770s, the synergy of the big 
players shaped the main lines of politico-economic development on the 
Pasisir. What emerged from the collaboration of the Mataram trinity, 
coastal bupatis, Company personnel, and Chinese towkays was not a per- 
fectly efficient machine, but at least it was streamlined as the various 
sources of power combined energies and worked sufficiently closely 
together to get rid of other contenders or make them submit to their col- 
lective rule. It is not possible to say for sure if the gaps between rich and 
poor had increased in the period under study, or whether the economic 
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pie grew large enough to allow everyone to benefit. If the latter did take 
place, it is more likely that the economic pie grew while the political pie 
shrank, for all parties apart from the biggest player, the Company. In 
other words, the political strength of the others - including the Mataram 
trinity, coastal bupatis, and Chinese towkays - seems to have shrunk vis- 
a-vis the Dutch power. These non-Company elements may have gained 
in terms of financial income and physical welfare but not in those of 
political freedom and mobility. 


Game shifting to the next level, 1780s and 1790s 


After a fairly peaceful period of a quarter of a century or so, matters took 
a sharp turn in the 1780s. The Fourth Anglo-Dutch War and the subse- 
quent weakening of the Netherlands state power in relations with 
England and France had a ripple effect on the Company activities in the 
east. The Company suffered a direct loss of 40 million guilders as ships 
and cargo were captured by the English in the 1780-1784 war, and also 
lost all its trading posts in South Asia and the tea trade with China. By 
1796, its vast Asian commercial empire was reduced to only Java and the 
Moluccas. Another blow was struck when the latter were hit by a hurri- 
cane in the late 1780s which disrupted spice production for several years. 

The upshot was that, after 1784, the Company directors devoted most 
of their energies to extracting what was valuable in Java. Fate would have 
it the largest suppliers of coffee and sugar to the European market, the 
Latin America and Caribbean producers were then undergoing decolo- 
nization. The latter process in turn boosted the demand and hence the 
prices for these products in Europe in the late 1780s and early 1790s. 
Endowed or perhaps cursed with similar ecological conditions to some of 
the West Indies regions, Java, which had been producing similar cash 
crops for some decades, could easily meet the demands by expanding pro- 
duction.’ Not so fortunate for its inhabitants, the island became the 
“lucky” (gelukkig) island for the Company. With most of its eastern pos- 
sessions and trading posts lost by 1796, Java offered the only chance for 
the Dutch power to make a comeback. 

The directors’ plans for Java only made sense when viewed in terms of 
what it meant within their macro-economic activities in the Indies. The 
significance of the Java’s Northeast Coast for the directors had changed 
largely because the profile of the Company’s business as a whole had been 
transformed in the last two decades of the eighteenth century, aided by 
the market condition for sugar and coffee at this point in time. Through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Company authorities 
might have shifted from reluctance to keenness in exercising further 
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dominion over the island, yet, they had pursued a consistent policy, 
namely, to optimize their gains. They resisted shouldering more financial 
burden when central and east Java was considered mainly to be a rice and 
timber warehouse. But once they saw in the Company’s overall business 
how the region could boost their coffers in the 1780s, the Gentlemen 
Seventeen plunged in with gusto. Any expense and effort would have 
been too little at this point. 

The new times ushered in the exigency to increase cash crop produc- 
tion as soon and as much as possible. While the High Government had 
exploited mostly Batavia and the Priangan lands to fulfil the demands for 
products by the Netherlands directors so far, now it turned to making full 
use of the agricultural potential of the Pasisir as well as that of central and 
east Java. The Batavia authorities ordered their subordinates on the Pasisir 
to make detailed geographical and demographical surveys of the region. 
They also negotiated with the Mataram rulers and Mangkunegara either 
to expand the cultivation of cash crops like pepper and indigo or to cede 
some lands and subjects for the Company to pursue the production itself. 

The Mataram trinity were not the only ones affected by the radical 
change of affairs. Consonant with these changes in economic needs, the 
discourses of the high-ranking Company personnel pertaining to the 
coastal bupatis transformed accordingly. As seen in Chapter Three, 
though the Dutch administration was aware of the extortionary practices 
which the bupatis afflicted on their subjects when they were collecting 
products and other taxes in the 1740s and 1750s, it had turned a blind 
eye, or at most commented that it was better for the ordinary people to 
be abused by men of their own kind than by foreigners. By the late 1780s 
however, the Company authorities began to express strong disapproval of 
these acts, not so much because they had suddenly turned benign, but 
more because these extortions were seen to divest the populace of the 
desire to expand agriculture. Nor could the Company personnel tolerate 
the regents’ demand for obligatory services from their subjects any longer, 
since these meant stealing the commoners’ time from the expansion of 
cultivation of the agricultural commodities necessary to the revival of the 
Company prosperity. 

In the extreme circumstances which prevailed in the 1780s and 1790s, 
when the Company’s survival was at stake, Nederburgh, the plenipoten- 
tiary of the directors, also imposed the “liberal gift”, a compulsory taxa- 
tion on the Dutch personnel as well as Chinese captains and lieutenants. 
The regulation required these individuals to submit approximately 2 per 
cent of their total income. 

The repercussions were harder for the Company personnel. Besides 
making them submit part of their income, Nederburgh also attempted to 
cut back on the benefits enjoyed by the governor and residents on the 
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Pasisir in the existing salary scale and private trade. At this juncture, what 
had been regular forms of remuneration and employment bonuses were 
increasingly construed as “corrupted” practices in the reports of the high- 
ranking personnel in charge of the reformation of the Company practices 
in Java. 

In the last two decades of the eighteenth century, the Company author- 
ities did not strain every sinew to extract everything they could from cen- 
tral and east Java. They were then facing threats of military attacks by the 
English and required the assistance and cooperation of the coastal 
bupatis, Chinese towkays, and Mataram rulers. The latter groups could 
supply some troops and provisions to help the Company. It was also 
important to sustain goodwill on their part so that they would not join 
the English camp and undermine the Company interests devastatingly. 
Moreover, the High Government did not have enough vessels to transport 
Company goods after the Fourth Anglo-Dutch War. This chain of events 
served to soften the impact of the shift in the Company state of affairs on 
the various power-holders. They did not really feel the full implication of 
the turn of affairs in the 1780s and 1790s, something they would come 
to learn in the subsequent decades. 


Pseudo-epilogue: elite synergy lives on? 


This study ends in around 1800, but a brief account of later develop- 
ments could make explicit the relevant themes of this thesis, namely, the 
game and synergy among the power-holders. Before concluding the chap- 
ter, I shall briefly survey the events relating to the various power-holders 
on the Pasisir in the early nineteenth century. 

As the English East India Company rose to supremacy in Asia by the 
late eighteenth century, the development of its Dutch counterpart was 
basically confined to Java, a situation which did not change much in the 
large part of the following century. The ripples from the shifts in strength 
of these two global economic powers were felt by many rulers and major 
mercantile interests in Asia in the first few decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.‘ The big players in central and east Java did not inexorably escape 
these after-effects. 

Under Daendels’ governor-generalship (1808-1811), the lucrative 
position of the Semarang governorship was abolished.* As for the resi- 
dents, although they were still retained as intermediaries between Batavia 
and the inhabitants in Java, they were reduced to being salaried person- 
nel. In 1809, the governor-general also obliged the coastal regents to use 
the state seals, with the name of their respective regency underneath it, in 
their official dealings with Batavia.’ 
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The English, who conquered Java in 1811, had more radical ideas for 
the coastal regents. Equally eager as the Dutch to exploit the agricultural 
potential of Java, Raffles (1811-1816) launched the land-rent system, 
through which he proposed to bring the European administration into 
direct contact with the commoners and the bupatis would be, at best, 
native police.’ The lieutenant-governor also considered the possibility of 
making the regents salaried officials like the residents, though he had to 
abandon the idea, seeing no chance of doing so at that juncture.’ 

There was constant gnawing at the power of the Mataram rulers. In 
1808, Daendels promulgated a decree stating that the Surakarta and 
Yogyakarta residents should sit beside the Mataram rulers during the 
court audience and not assume a lower position as was the case previous- 
ly.'° In the following year, the governor-general imposed a monopoly on 
teakwood in the Mataram mancanegara regions in east Java."' This act 
apparently led to the uprising in 1810 led by the administrator of the sul- 
tan’s eastern mancanegara region, Prawiradirja, who received tacit support 
from Hamengkubuwana II. The latter was forced to abdicate when the 
rebellion was put down.” In 1811, both Susuhunan Pakubuwana IV and 
Sultan Hamengkubuwana III were made to sign a treaty with Batavia for- 
going the 20,000 Spanish rials income they had obtained from the Dutch 
power for the surrender of the tax farms on the Pasisir." 

Raffles abrogated Daendels’ regulations in 1811 only to demand more. 
The Mataram rulers were made to cede various mancanegara domains, 
including the fertile Kedu district, as well as extraterritorial rights to the 
English power.‘ Raffles also effectively divided the loyalties in the sultan’s 
court by recognizing Pangeran Natakusuma as an independent prince 
with the title of Pakualam in 1813." 

Britain and the Netherlands signed a peace treaty in London in 1814 
to end the sporadic wars fought since the 1780s. Thanks to the English 
need for its alliance and goodwill, the Dutch state could regain all its east- 
ern empire, save Ceylon. In the 1824 Anglo-Dutch treaty, it ceded the 
Indian territories and the Melaka Straits for the control over the lower 
part of the Indonesian Archipelago or what is Indonesia today.'* Mean- 
while, the English power was to hold sway over India and what was to 
become British Malaya as well as the China trade. 

If the Dutch authorities had suffered any inhibitions about giving full 
rein to their new policies towards the indigenous political elite during the 
decades of troubles with the English, these completely vanished after the 
1814 London Treaty and the subsequent end of the English interregnum 
in Java in 1816. In 1819, under the governor-generalship of Van der 
Capellen (1816-1826), the Batavia authorities, now officials in the em- 
ployment of the Dutch state, issued a placard prohibiting the regents to 
conduct trade. They also fixed the salaries of all bupatis and their subor- 
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dinate officials, and abolished all their claims to land.” In a 1820 letter, 
the governor-general alleged that most residents viewed the regents as 
“superfluous cogs in the government machinery”.'® 

If the Company authorities had only asked for the cession of some 
Surakarta, Yogyakarta, and Mangkunegaran villages for pepper and indi- 
go production in the 1790s, they now moved to peel yet another layer 
from the Mataram realm in the post-English-interregnum period. In 
1822, Van der Capellen aired the view before a gathering of Surakarta 
notables that the inhabitants of the realms of the susuhunan and sultan 
would be better off under Dutch rule.’ The rulers had rented out many 
plots of lands in the 1810s to private interests to grow coffee and other 
export crops but the price decrease, especially of coffee from 1820, made 
cash-crop cultivation less profitable and bore negatively on the general 
economy.” In 1823, Van der Capellen proclaimed that all leases of land 
granted by these rulers would cease to be effective in January 1824.”' This 
act would pave the way for the annexation of the Mataram realm for the 
colonial government. The accumulated resentment and rancour among 
the rulers, pangerans and court ministers drove them to combine forces 
with religious leaders in the realm against the Dutch power and precipi- 
tated the Dipanegara Uprising or Java War from 1825 to 1830.” 

It would be exceedingly difficult to trace what happened to the Chinese 
towkays. Indeed, histories written so far have tended to talk about 
Chinese across the board without making the distinction of which groups 
would have benefited most. Some preliminary thoughts would be that 
towkays could have escaped the changing times unscathed and even man- 
age to acquire a bigger share in the Pasisir economy. The Daendels’ 
administration sold the districts of Besuki and Panarukan to the Surabaya 
Chinese captain, Han Tianpit, to raise revenue. But these were subse- 
quently returned to state control after a rebellion in 1813.” In 1818, the 
Dutch colonial state also adopted the policy of purging peranakan 
Chinese regents from the Oosthoek, effectively eliminating the political 
hold of the towkays on the coast.” 

Other towkays could probably have invested more capital in the sugar 
industry from the late eighteenth century. However, they would probably 
have been subjected to the same conditions as the sugar-millers in Batavia 
a half-century earlier. That is, they would have had to fulfil the Company 
needs first before they could engage in their own trade.” Their position 
would have been made all the more precarious because the Dutch colo- 
nial government also gradually invited private European investors to join 
in the sugar production in Java in the course of the nineteenth century. 

The politico-economic circumstances in the new epoch did not appear 
to have been as detrimental as they sounded for the various political and 
mercantile elite on central and east Java. Van der Capellen’s 1819 decree 
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fell short of full implementation. The position of regents was basically 
restored to what it had been during Daendels’ time, as spelled out in the 
1820 “Regulations on the duties, titles, and ranks of the regents in Java” 
(Reglement op de verplichtingen, titels en rangen der regenten op het eiland 
Java).*® Whether these bupatis were “superfluous” or not, the colonial 
administration did not quite dare do away with them. 

In 1832, in connection with the Cultivation System, Governor- 
General Van den Bosch (1830-1833) also countermanded Van der 
Capellen’s negative policy towards the regents. He restored their rights to 
land, allowed them to trade, and to draw their profits from these activi- 
ties.” In fact, in his conception of the Cultivation System, the regents 
would have been in charge of the management of production, that is, they 
should have been the link between Batavia and the locals. As such, he pro- 
posed that: 


[...] we must ally the heads [bupatis and subordinate Javanese officials] to 
ourselves by every appropriate means, and this I have tried to do by respect- 
ing their hereditary rights wherever possible, by seeing that they are treated 
with due deference, with kindness even, by lending them cautious aid when 
they were in monetary difficulties, by granting them the ownership of land 
when they wanted it, and finally by treating them in general in a a man- 
ner that they have reason to feel more content under our administration than 
under that of their own princes.” 


Reflecting on this favourable treatment of the regents in 1851, former 
governor-general Baud (1833-1836), in a conversation with the then gov- 
ernor-general Duymaer van Twist (1851-1856), asked what else could 
have been done? “The Javanese people know very well that we do not real- 
ly belong there.” It might have been possible to maintain cordial relations 
with the regents, who were relatively small in numbers, through various 
means, “but it is impossible to do the same with the millions of people 
who comprise the population” .” 

The colonial men-on-the-spot were also accorded a share in the 
Cultivation System, called “cultivation percentages”. These were pay- 
ments to them made in proportion to the amount of coffee, sugar or 
other commodities produced in the district: the higher the production, 
the greater the cultivation percentages.» These would imply the resurrec- 
tion of the emoluments they used to enjoy under the Company adminis- 
tration. These residents wielded substantial power in their locality as 
before. Nahuys van Burgst, resident of Yogyakarta from 1816 to 1822 and 
that of Surakarta from 1827 to 1830, leased many lands and villages from 
the sultan to satisfy the private mercantile interests of himself and his 
friends.*! 

The post of governorship might have been abolished during Daendels's 
governor-generalship. Yet its ghost appeared to reincarnate in the form of 
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sugar contracts under the Cultivation System. These highly lucrative ven- 
tures, not unlike the position of the Semarang governor in the second half 
of the eighteenth century, were granted to persons who were the son or 
nephew of a minister or governor-general.” 

In his study of the economic policy of the Dutch colonial government 
in the principalities of central Java in the nineteenth century, Houben 
concludes that “foreign authority ultimately rested upon the effective 
power of the local administrator and the cooperation of the indigenous 
elite”.*» Both he and Fasseur have noted how the Batavia High Govern- 
ment was relatively independent of the Netherlands administration in the 
early half of the nineteenth century, but so were the residents from their 
Batavia superiors.*4 

There was also a sense among nineteenth-century colonial officials that 
the Mataram rulers in central Java were too weak to be feared, but 
nonetheless strong enough to help the Dutch.* These rulers were also 
accorded some areas which they ruled semi-autonomously, that is, areas 
where European rule applied only to Europeans, even after 1830.*° 

Further research is needed to trace the developments of the relationship 
between the colonial authorities and these political and mercantile elites 
in the nineteenth and also in the twentieth century. What one should take 
note in the new times, or “new level of game”, is how the latter groups 
have exercised their leverage, how their comparative advantages bore 
other meanings, how each sought to capitalize on the changed situation 
to optimize his benefits, and how new rules elicited novel strategies to cir- 
cumvent them. In short, how the colonial authorities, bupatis, Mataram 
rulers, and towkays collaborated and conflicted with one another in real- 
ity. The little which is gathered thus far suggests that: as circumstances 
transformed in the nineteenth century, the terms of interaction might 
have been modified and the share of the economic pie might have been 
readjusted, but elite synergy lived on rather than perished. Much as it 
might have sliced off some profits, the European power still had no 
option but to cooperate with the bupatis, Mataram rulers, towkays and 
their own men-on-the-spot. Disposing of these local partners, com- 
pradors, and clients, in turn inviting resistance, violence, and sabotage, 
would be more “expensive” than keeping them. 


The game-synergy metaphor as a tool of analysis 


So far, historiography has depicted the north coast of Java and central and 
east Java in general as a place which suffered a decline with the advent and 
continued presence of the Dutch Company. The more political control 
the Company exerted over the region, the weaker the indigenous ele- 
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ments became. In contrast to such a depiction, this thesis shows how the 
Dutch presence did not necessarily crush the power-holders on the Pasisir. 
It demonstrates how, despite the changing politico-economic setting(s) 
with the ingression of the Dutch Company and subsequent imposition of 
its rule, the coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers and Chinese towkays could 
find a niche for themselves in the new state(s) of affairs and sustain as big 
players. The Company authorities also found it more cost-beneficial to 
accord these political and mercantile elites a chunk of the political econ- 
omy rather than attempt to eliminate them completely. 

If the late 1670s was a period of rupture of relations between the 
Mataram ruler and his Madura vassal, when the former invited the 
Company in as a major political actor, the half century from 1680s to 
1730s was a time of reconciliation and collaboration. While the Com- 
pany could better enforce the monopoly over spice trade in the Indo- 
nesian Archipelago, repel its commercial contenders like the South Asian 
and other European merchants from the Pasisir, and secure provisions, 
timber, and other cash crops, the Mataram ruler could defeat powerful 
rebels within his realm and force other vassals into greater submission and 
payment of a larger percentage of their income with the Company mili- 
tary support. In the meantime, Chinese towkays emerged as the predom- 
inant mercantile force on the Pasisir in the absence of Indian and non- 
Dutch European merchants while various enterprising coastal bupatis 
could prosper by functioning as political entrepreneurs. 

The history of the power-holders of Java's Northeast Coast might be 
viewed as a continuum of game and competition, occasionally disrupted 
when the cost-benefit calculation of any of the big players prompted them 
to change the rules of the game. The 1741-1743 rupture took place when 
the Mataram ruler was increasingly frustrated at the Company’s demands 
for a larger percentage of his income and thought he had a good chance 
to remove the Company by joining the Chinese War. The 1780s and 
1790s witnessed a transformation in the Dutch company’s larger playing 
field, delimiting it to Java and the Moluccas in the face of the rising 
supremacy of the English naval and commercial power. Its directors intro- 
duced changes to the administration of central and east Java in a way 
which ate into the share of the pie of the other power-holders, ultimately 
giving rise to the Java War in the mid-1820s. However, cost-benefit cal- 
culation on all sides would necessitate collaboration and synergy would 
permit many of these players to win. History of the elites is therefore 
marked by rupture, reconciliation, synergy, rupture, reconciliation, syn- 
ergy. 

The territories in Java might have been peeled off layer by layer by the 
Dutch power. The ordinary people might have been increasingly subject- 
ed to the European economic exploitation as Java became integrated more 
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and more into the global economy. But what is less clear is whether the 
political and mercantile elites in the island fared badly in the midst of this 
intensifying colonial rule. Some of these power-holders who could re- 
adapt successfully would have probably gained more advantages in the 
new politico-economic setting(s) while the wealth, prestige, and status of 
those less perspicacious or compromising might dwindle into oblivion. As 
the indigenous economy became more firmly incorporated into the 
periphery of what Wallerstein calls the modern world system, the more 
adept power-holders could probably have survived well as compradors to 
the world capitalists. Nonetheless, it appears that while the economic 
power of many of the big players might grow, their political freedom is 
increasingly circumscribed, in their relationship to the biggest player. 

The game-synergy metaphor might be used as a tool of analysis for the 
study of the history of European-Asian interaction and colonialism, 
which is still too much built on (or trapped within) the anti-thesis 
between Asians and Europeans. It should first be recognized that what 
went on for the power-holders could not really represent the experience 
of the commonalty and vice versa. To gain more, it would usually have 
been more expedient for European powers to collaborate and accord a 
space to the power-holders in the local scene instead of expending huge 
efforts and money to eliminate them. Rather than focus on an imaginary 
European-Asian fault-line, it might be more worthwhile to distinguish 
the big players from the rest in the study of the history of colonialism and 
of European-Asian interaction in general, look at the elite interaction as a 
game and how synergy among power-holders, European or Asian, foreign 
or local, allowed for all of them to gain. Such an inquiry should identify 
the power-holders and their individual resources, look at the rules set by 
the biggest player, study how other players adapted to (new) situations, 
negotiated with and/or circumvented the (new) rules, and how all mould- 
ed the developments to their advantage. The investigation should also 
focus on the individual cost-benefit calculation of the power-holders to 
understand why they conflicted, collaborated and so on and watch out for 
the (new) power-holders who emerged or were advantaged or disadvan- 
taged because of the changed circumstances. 

Employing the game-synergy metaphor for the historical analysis of 
elite interaction would hence serve to refine the understanding of the 
European encounter and colonial experience in large parts of the Asian 
world, in a way that might, hopefully, bridge the colonial phase of their 
histories to both the preceding and succeeding chapters. Instead of postu- 
lating a sharp divide in the broad categories of Asians versus Europeans, 
the focus could fall on the power-holders and discern how they went 
about calculating their moves and sought to maximize their benefits. In 
the face of the prevalence of state violence and neo-colonialism in many 
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post-colonial societies, tracing the dynamics of how power-holders tend 
to collaborate to optimize their individual gains throughout history 
would probably help to see why the end of colonial rule did not bring 
forth the “freedom” and “independence” for the majority of people, as 
might have been expected. 
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° Tt is worthwhile to reflect on the edict of Batavia High Government in 1727, which 
stated that no tax farmer should need to “contribute” anything to the attorney-general 
(advocaat-fiscaal), bailiffs (bailluw [sic]) or country magistrates (landdrost). These Com- 
pany servants were said to have enjoyed yearly, “entirely illegally, a sum of more than 
11,000 rix-dollars from all the tax farmers, which was consequently so much less paid to 
the Company for their tax farms”. See 10 Dec. 1743, Realia: Register op de generale 
resolutién van het casteel Batavia 1632-1805, 3 vols. (Leiden: Gualth Kolff, 1882-1886) 
[from now on as “Realia’| vol. 3: 5; 30 Dec. 1727, Plakaatboek 4: 204. 

© 9 Sep. 1754, Plakaatbock 6: 716. 

S' Tbid.: 717. 

° 24 May 1754, Plakaatboek 6: 672; 3 Sep. 1754, Plakaatboek 6: 708. 

% See for instance, VOC 2996, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 
12 Sep. 1760, ff. 68-69; VOC 3600, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 
28 Nov. 1781, $261; VOC 3600, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 
19 Dec. 1781, §273. 

% VOC 2787, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 25 Mar. 1752, ff. 
30-32; VOC 2843, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 May 1754, 
ff. 133-134; VOC 3064, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 6 Oct. 
1762, f. 50; Van Ossenberch’s MvO, 13 May 1765, Opkomst 11: 29. 

® VOC 3248, Vos to Batavia High Government, 8 Oct. 1768, f. 56. 

% VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 23 Dec. 1769, ff. 75-76; VOC 3306, 
Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Apr. 1770, f. 11. 
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7 VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, ff. 346-350; VOC 3362, Semarang 
government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1772, pp. 62-64. 

® VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, f. 343. 

© 1772 (day and month unknown), Plakaatboek 8: 780. 

” VOC 2843, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Oct. 1754, f. 
240; VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, f. 344. 

” VOC 2910, sultan to Batavia High Government, received in Batavia on 26 Apr. 
1757, ff. 14-16; VOC 2910, susuhunan to Batavia High Government, ff. 141-142, 
received in Batavia on 31 July 1757. 

2 VOC 2887, Hartingh to Batavia High Government, 2 July 1756, ff. 118-120; VOC 
2910, Hartingh to Batavia High Government, 1 Apr. 1757, ff. 2-4; VOC 2910, Hartingh 
to Batavia High Government, 23 July 1757, ff. 139-140. 

* VOC 2804, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Aug. 1752, ff. 
54-56; VOC 2824, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Jan. 1753, ff. 
11-13, 25-26; VOC 2824, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 May 
1753, ff. 85-87; VOC 2843, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 25 Feb. 
1754, f. 22; VOC 3248, Surabaya gezaghebber Coop 4 Groen to Vos, 8 Mar. 1768, ff. 41- 
42; VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 23 Dec. 1769, ff. 94-96. 

™ VOC 2787, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 3 Apr. 1751, ff. 18- 
20; VOC 2886, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 26 Feb. 1756, f. 67; 
VOC 2996, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 4 Feb. 1760, ff. 9-10. 
For the cases in the 1780s, see VOC 3676, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 4 Sep. 
1784, ff. 4-7; VOC 3675, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 30 Sep. 
1784, $168; VOC 3676, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 30 Sep. 1784, ff. 88-89; 
VOC 3705, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 22 Dec. 1784, f. 3. 

> Company goods were exempted from taxation, of course. See Nordin Hussin, Melaka 
and Penang 1780-1830: A Study of Two Port Towns in the Straits of Melaka, unpublished 
PhD thesis (Free University of Amsterdam, 2001), 63 for a sense of what goods individ- 
ual shippers from the Pasisir imported to and exported from Melaka in 1780. 

 Knaap, Shallow Waters, 121-123. The numbers cited are averages for the period from 
1774 to 1777. This is the case for all the figures taken from this book unless otherwise 
stated. 

7” Tbid., 127-128. 

*® VOC 2824, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 May 1753, ff. 
84-86; VOC 2864, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 13 Dec. 1755, f. 
182; VOC 3676, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 4 Sep. 1784, ff. 3-4. 

” See for instance, 19/23 Sep. 1755, Plakaatboek 7: 142-143; 25/29 Oct. 1765, Pla- 
kaatboek 8: 71-72; 24 July 1767, Plakaatboek 8: 286; 11 June 1772, Plakaatboek 8: 750- 
751; 13/17 July 1781, Plakaatboek 10: 505-507. 

* VOC 2886, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 26 Feb. 1756, f. 
66. 

*' VOC 3416, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 25 Sep. 1773, pp. 
6-7. 

® Knaap, Shallow Waters, 110-112. 

% Tbid., 110-111. 

“ Viraphol, Tribute and Profit, 85. “Nanyang” literally means “South Seas”. It is the 
Chinese term referring to the territory of what is more-or-less South-East Asia today. 

*® Viraphol, Tribute and Profit, 74-79; Ng, Amoy Network, 56-61, 194-200; Mazumdar, 
Sugar and Society, 110-111. 

*° Mazumdar, Sugar and Society, 110-111. 

* Viraphol, Tribute and Profit, 70-75. 

*® VOC 3444, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 23 Nov. 1775, pp. 
1-2, 5-6. 

*® VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, f. 344. 

” VOC 3468, Semarang resolution, 30 Dec. 1775, f 203. Raxanegara and. Panji 
Cakranegara for about half the original price while Puspanegara acquired the tax farm at 
two-third the original price. How this came about was not clear, especially since in the 
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next lease-term, the syahbandarships were taken over by Chinese towkays. 

VOC 3444, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 23 Nov. 1775, p. 
5. Italics are mine. 

” Tbid., pp. 5-6. 

% Tbid., pp. 6-7. 

* VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1778, 
§475. 

% 29 June 1775, Plakaatboek 8: 945. 

% 24 Oct. 1775, Plakaatboek 8: 958. 

” VOC 2655, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 4 Dec. 1745, 
ff. 436-438; VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Nov. 
1778, pp. 54-55; Plakaatboek 10: 315-316, 21 and 29 Sep. 1778. This income was meant 
to remunerate him for a new charge: from the farm-period of 1779-1781 onwards, the 
governor was made accountable if tax farmers or their guarantors failed to pay up. 

*® Daendels, Nederlandse Oostindische bezittingen, vol. 1, 5-7; Hogendorp as cited in T. 
Raffles, The History of Java, vol. 2 (London: Black, Parbury and Allen, 1817), 271. Van 
Hogendorp’s and Daendels proposals were submitted to Committee to the matters of East 
Indian Trade and Possessions and Council of Asian Possessions and Establishments respec- 
tively. Following the bankruptcy of the Dutch East India Company in 1795, the manage- 
ment of the Company's eastern possessions was first handled by the former institution 
from 1796 to 1800, followed by the latter one from 1800 to 1806. 

® VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1778, 
§ 475. 

°° VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Nov. 1778, pp. 
52-53; Sep. 1778, Plabaatbeek 10: 314-315. 

'" VOC 3499, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 July 1777, f. 138; VOC 
3497, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 22 Dec. 1777, pp. 67-68. 

' The reign of the Han family as Surabaya captains was interrupted shortly from July 
1778 to May 1779 because Han Tianpit, who was considered too young when Han 
Boeyko died, was appointed syahbandar Chinese lieutenant at that time. (VOC 3528, 
Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 8 July 1778, ff. 160-161; VOC 3526, 
Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 26 Aug. 1778, p. 115.) 

3 The information for this paragraph, unless otherwise stated, has come from VOC 
3468, Semarang resolution, 30 Dec. 1775, ff. 202-205. 

'* The information for this paragraph is from VOC 3555, Semarang resolution, 21 
Nov. 1778, ff. 165-170. 

™ VOC 3676, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 9 Dec. 1784, ff. 118-123. Note 
that beginning from the 1773-1775 lease-term, the syahbandarship in Gumulak and 
Terboyo was bound to that of Semarang so that the syahbandar of Semarang had rights to 
collect tariffs in Semarang, Kaligawe, Terboyo, and Gumulak. (VOC 3362, Semarang 
resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, f. 342.) 

% VOC 3336, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 7 Oct. 1771, p. 1; 
VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, f. 344; VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High 
Government, 31 Mar. 1769, f. 327; VOC 3555, Semarang government to Batavia High 
Government, 24 July 1779, §138; VOC 3676, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 
9 Dec. 1784, ff 118-123. 

” VOC 3555, Semarang resolution, 21 Nov. 1778, ff. 166-167; VOC 3626, Semarang 
resolution, 28 Nov. 1781, f. 130; VOC 3703, Semarang resolution, 22 Nov. 1784, f. 111; 
VOC 3813, Semarang resolution, 1 Oct. 1787, f. 21. 

8 VOC 3468, Semarang resolution, 30 Dec. 1775, f. 203; VOC 3555, Semarang res- 
olution, 21 Nov. 1778, f 161; VOC 3626, Semarang resolution, 28 Nov. 1781, f. 130; 
VOC 3703, Semarang resolution, 22 Nov. 1784, f. 111; VOC 3813, Semarang resolu- 
tion, 1 Oct. 1787, f. 21. 

® VOC 3555, Semarang resolution, 21 Nov. 1778, ff. 165-166; VOC 3626, Semaran 
resolution, 28 Nov. 1781, f. 129. He probably died some time between 1782 and 1784. 
While he was an active tax farmer and guarantor for tax farmers in the last three lease- 
terms, he stopped appearing in the lists for tax farms of 1785-1787 lease-term onwards. 
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© VOC 3555, Semarang resolution, 21 Nov. 1778, ff. 165-170; VOC 3626, Semarang 
resolution, 28 Nov. 1781, ff. 128-134; VOC 3703, Semarang resolution, 22 Nov. 1784, 
ff, 109-114; VOC 3813, Semarang resolution, 1 Oct. 1787, ff. 19-25; VOC 3941, 
Semarang resolution, 25 Oct. 1790, ff. 770-779. 

‘110 Jan. 1744, Plakaatboek 5: 125. 

'2 VOC 3555, Semarang resolution, 21 Nov. 1778, ff. 165-170; VOC 3626, Semarang 
resolution, 28 Nov. 1781, ff. 128-134; VOC 3703, Semarang resolution, 22 Nov. 1784, 
ff 109-114; VOC 3813, Semarang resolution, 1 Oct. 1787, ff. 19-25; VOC 3941, 
Semarang resolution, 25 Oct. 1790, ff. 770-779. 

"3 VOC 3364, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 July 1772, f£. 363; VOC 
3418, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 June 1774, ff. 3-4; VOC 3445, gov- 
ernor to Batavia High Government, 17 Apr. 1775, f. 9; VOC 3445, Van der Burgh to 
Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1774, ff. 10-11; VOC 3651, Semarang government 
to Batavia High Government, 22 Feb. 1783, §19. Tan Lecko and Han Boeyko were 
observed to eke up the tax farms a second time a few years after they gave up, only to 
relinquish the tax farms yet again subsequently. 

'4 VOC 3468, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1776, pp. 
34-36; VOC 3389, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 3 July 1773, ff. 209- 
210; VOC 3528, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 13 Jan. 1778, ff. 3-4. 

"5 VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, f. 345. The only exception was the 
tax farm for the tavern in Semarang. (VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 31 Dec. 1772, f. 
345.) 

"6 The syahbandarship of Semarang included that of Kaligawe, Terboyo and Gumulak 
since the lease-term of 1749. (“Conditions of the tax farming on Java”, 3/6 Dec. 1748, 
Plakaatboek 5: 591.) 

"7 VOC 2864, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1754, ff. 
2-3; VOC 2864, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 25 Jan. 1755, ff. 
12-13. 

"8 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 23 Dec. 1769, ff. 75-76. 

"9 Thid., ff. 83-84. 

' VOC 3362, Semarang resolution, 7 Nov. 1770, ff. 23-24. 

"Tt is observed that three persons, Intje Nina (peranakan Moor), Intje Timor 
(Balinese), Abdul Rhain (eeciaean Balinese), Sleman (Moor) also vied for the Gresik, 
Juwana and Pekalongan syahbandarship in the 1740s but they seemed to have dropped 
out of the competition by the next few decades. Putting in very general terms, “Moors” 
were Indian Muslims while “peranakan” refers to individuals who were local-born or 
assimilated into the local society. (VOC 2633, Sterrenberg to Batavia High Government, 
27 Aug. 1744, ff. 500-501; VOC 2655, Semarang commandership to Batavia High 
Government, 27 Aug. 1745, ff. 326-327; VOC 2725, Semarang government to Batavia 
High Government, 16 June 1748, ff. 112-113; VOC 2766, Semarang government to 
Batavia High Government, 26 Mar. 1750, f. 47.) 

'2 One might compare how the Chinese towkays gained prominence over the bupatis 
in the field of revenue farming on the Pasisir with As way Telugu and Tamil Brahmins 
and also Vellala Mudalys did so over the Chettiar merchants in Madras in the same 
period. While the Javanese bupatis had served as subordinate officials for the Semarang 
governor, not unlike the way the Brahmin groups and Vellala Mudalys had done under 
the English governor, their luck with controlling the tax farms and subsequent share in the 
local economy were not quite the same. See Arasaratnam, “Trade and _ Political 
Dominion’, 23-26. 

"3 Voss MvO, Opkomst 11: 166. I am grateful to Alicia Schrikker and Professor 
Leonard Blussé for their kind assistance in the translation of this paragraph. 

124 pe 2611, Verijssel and Theling to Batavia High Government, 3 Aug. 1743, ff. 
423-432. 

'5 VOC 2611, Theling to Batavia High Government, 8 Oct. 1743, ff. 2-3; VOC 2611, 
Theling to Batavia High Government, 1 Nov. 1743, ff. 22-23. Note that these were pro- 
visional leases. The first formal Java’s Northeast Coast tax farming lease held by the 
Company was in 1744. 
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»6 VOC 3468, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1776, pp. 
34-36, 

»? VOC 3653, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 20 Dec. 1783, ff. 21-22. 

8 VOC 3816, Greeve to Batavia High Government, 9 May 1788, ff. 143-144. 
Celombo islands are the present Masalembu islands north to Sumenep. 

” VOC 3497, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 3 Nov. 1777, pp. 
23-25. 

80 VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 26 Aug. 1778, p. 
115. 

8! VOC 3528, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 13 Jan. 1778, ff. 3-4. 

'2 VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Nov. 1778, p. 
60. 

31 Dec. 1778, Plakaatboek 10: 332-333. 

4 VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Nov. 1778, p. 
56. 
'S Thid., pp. 56-57. 


Notes to Chapter Five 


‘Note that kepeng is also spelt as Aipping in the archival materials. See appendix on 
coins for the rate of the various coins mentioned in this chapter. R. von Glahn, Fountains 
of Fortune: Money and Monetary Policy in China, 1000-1700 (California: University of 
California Press, 1996) reminds us that what were often called Chinese copper coins 
should actually be called bronze coins since the composition of the coin was an alloy of 
copper and up to one-third tin. For the sake of convenience and to follow the wording in 
the documents, I have chosen to use “copper” to refer these essentially bronze coins. 

?Van Aelst, “Majapahit picis”, 357-393; Christie, “Money and Its Uses”, 243-286; 
Wicks, Money, States and Trade, chapter 8. Tonkin is the North Vietnam region today. 
These coins were called pitis (Javanese), caixa (Portuguese), cassie or pitje (Dutch), cash 
(English). [Scholten, Coins of the Dutch, 31.] It is said in a 1750 letter that the Tonkin 
picis were made from one third of low-quality yellow copper, one third of low-quality red 
copper and one third of low-quality old lead. (VOC 2767, Von Hohendorff to Batavia 
High Government, 10 Feb. 1750, ff. 146-147.) The earliest picis used in Java were prob- 
ably the bronze ones imported from China between the years 998 and 1004. The specu- 
lation is based on the fact that the first tin and lead picis manufactured in Java in the 
twelfth century, which were modelled after the Chinese ones, bore the reign title “Xian 
Ping” (998-1004) of Emperor Zhenzong (997-1022) of the Song dynasty (960-1279). See 
Mitchiner, History and Coinage, 221; Blussé, “Trojan Horse”, 36-38. He commented that 
the reign title did not quite denote the time of minting as the Javanese derivatives were 
manufactured some time later than their Song prototypes. 

> Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger, 152-158. 

“3 Dec. 1743, Plakaatboek 5: 111-112. 

> VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, f. 304; Blussé, “Trojan 
Horse”, 44. 

° Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger, 120; Blussé, “Trojan Horse”, 42. 

7 Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger, 153. 

* VOC 2766, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 28 Dec. 1750, f. 39. 

’ Blussé, “Trojan Horse”, pp. 35-48; E. Netscher and J.A. van der Chijs, “De munten 
van Nederlandsch Indié”, VBG 31 (1864): 56-57; Scholten, Coins of the Dutch, 35-37. 

EF Gaastra, “The Exports of Precious Metal from Europe to Asia by the Dutch East 
India Company, 1602-1795”, in Precious Metals, ed. Richards, 465. 

" Netscher and Van der Chijs, “Munten van Nederlandsch-Indié”, 58. 

2 8 Jan. 1760, Plakaatboek 7: 364. 

The different exchange rates was also why the Company authorities in the Nether- 
lands had to offer special discounts or exchange rates, in times when they needed private 
capital to finance the Company activities in the Indies, to encourage private individuals 
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to send assignatien (bills of exchange) back to the Netherlands. Gaastra, “Exports of 
Precious Metal”, 461-462. 

See H. Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency (Colombo: Government Printer, 
1924), 107-109, 113-119 for the fluctuation of the values of these specie in Batavia and 
their eventual stabilization in the course of the seventeenth and early eighteenth century. 

'’ Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger, 154-155. 

's Nagtegaal, “Hollandse tijger”, 188. He did not cite these figures in his book Dutch 
Tiger, a revised and published English version of his thesis. 

” Article no. 22 of the Company-Mataram treaty on 11-13 November 1743, Corpus 5: 
373-374. 

'§ Scholten, Coins of the Dutch, 56-63. 

' 13/31 Dec. 1753, Plakaatboek 6: 612-613. 

” Tbid. See also Scholten, Coins of the Dutch, 56-63. Apparently, by 1760, the Batavia 
High Government found ducats with a fake countermark on the market and stopped the 
counterstamping in 1761. (Scholten, Coins of the Dutch, 57.) 

3 Dec. 1743, Plakaatboek 5: 111-112. 

 Tbid. 

14 Feb. 1744, Plakaatboek 5: 132; see J. Bucknill, The Coins of the Dutch East Indies 
(London: Spink, 1931), 47. 

‘ * VOC 2655, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 27 Aug. 1745, 
. 330. 

* VOC 2655, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 4 Dec. 1745, 
ff. 431-432. 

. a eS 2681, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 2 Feb. 1746, 
. 13-14. 

7 VOC 2681, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 28 Sep. 1746, 
ff, 158-159; VOC 2681, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 25 
Nov. 1746, f. 199. 

*® VOC 2706, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 30 Aug. 1747, 
f. 247; VOC 2706, Von Hohendorff to Batavia High Government, 30 Aug. 1747, f. 258. 

»» VOC 2749, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 16 Oct. 1749, ff. 
235-236. 

*° VOC 2766, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 28 Dec. 1750, 
f, 39. 

| VOC 2864, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1754, f. 2. 

* Netscher and Van der Chijs, “Munten van Nederlandsch-Indié”, 59-60; H. Enno van 
Gelder, De Nederlandse munten (Utrecht: Spectrum, 2002, 8th ed.; ori., 1965), 164-168; 
P. de Vries and H. van der Wiel, Muntboek van der steden, 1576-1795 (Rotterdam: n.p., 
1965), 27-28, 50-51. 

3 8/27 June 1713, Plakaatboek 4: 31-32. 

* Netscher and Van der Chijs, “Munten van Nederlandsch-Indié”, 61-63; Scholten, 
Coins of the Dutch, 44-55; Moquette, “De munten van Nederlandsch-Indié”, offprint 
from TBG 50 (1907): 58-61. 

> Nagtegaal, “Hollandse Tijger”, 188. 

* VOC 2804, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 17 July 1752, f. 23; 
18 Apr. 1752, Plakaatboek 6: 194. 

7 18 Apr. 1752, Plakaatboek 6: 194. 

*® VOC 2864, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 25 Jan. 1755, f. 11. 

*° VOC 3123, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 20 Oct. 1763, ff. 
3-4, 

“ VOC 3093, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 13 Mar. 1764, 
£19. 

“! See the section below for further details. 

“® VOC 3124, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 7 Apr. 1764, ff. 95-96. 

“ VOC 3123, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 9 June 1764, f. 13. 

“ VOC 3093, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 7 Oct. 1763, f. 75. 

® 4 Nov. 1763, Plakaatboek 7: 680. 
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““ VOC 2766, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 10 Feb. 1751, 
f. 70. 

“ VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 30 Oct. 1762, ff. 160- 
161. 

“® VOC 3093, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 23 Dec. 1762, ff. 
5-6. 

® Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi 1749-1792. Such comments about the sultan were oft- 
repeated in the memoranda of transfer of Java’s Northeast Coast governors. More discus- 
sion on the sultan’s character and interactions with the Company personnel is made in 
Chapter Six. 

° VOC 3093, susuhunan to Batavia High Government, ff. 40-41; VOC 3093, sultan 
to Batavia High Government, ff. 43-44. Both letters were received in Batavia on 24 Apr. 
1763. 

** VOC 3094, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 16 Jan. 1763, ff. 108- 
109; VOC 3093, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Mar. 1763, ff. 
20-21. 

* VOC 3093, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Mar. 1763, ff. 
20-21. Note that by August 1763, with the continuation of the exchange of new double 
stivers for old ones, Semarang personnel were quite certain that Java would be cleansed of 
the bad small cash money and all would be brought over to the Company. (VOC 3093, 
Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 26 Aug. 1763, ff. 43-44). 

*% VOC 3094, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 9 Apr. 1763, ff. 112-114. 

* VOC 3093, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 7 Oct. 1763, f. 69. 

°*° VOC 3123, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 9 June 1764, f. 13. 

°° Scholten, Coins of the Dutch, 64. 

7 VOC 3247, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 10 Oct. 1768, pp. 
13-14. 

°* T thank Professor Peter Boomgaard for giving me the population estimates. 

° VOC 3123, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 4 July 1764, ff. 36- 
37; VOC 3123, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 11 Oct. 1764, f. 6; 
VOC 3247, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 28 Nov. 1767, p. 23. 

® Codrington, Ceylon Coins, 116, 122. Doits were used in Ceylon since 1731. 

*' VOC 3247, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 10 Oct. 1768, pp. 
13-14; VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government 23 Dec. 1769, f. 101. 

® VOC 3185, Semarang ministers to Batavia High Government, 10 Sep. 1766, ff. 54- 
56. 
% These comments were cited in Blussé, “Trojan Horse”, 42. 

% 3 Dec. 1743, Plakaatboek 5: 111-112. 

® VOC 2865, Hartingh (when he was in Surabaya) to Batavia High Government, 
30 June 1755, ff. 222-223; VOC 3094, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 
16 Jan. 1763, ff. 108-109. 

% VOC 2865, Hartingh (when he was in Surabaya) to Batavia High Government, 
30 June 1755, ff. 222-223. 

% VOC 3094, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 16 Jan. 1763, ff. 108- 
109. 

%® VOC 3247, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 9 Oct. 1767, pp. 
2-3. 

© VOC 3248, Vos to Batavia High Government, 8 Oct. 1768, f. 59. 

” As indicated in Chapter Two, after 1768, the Company had to subdue further upris- 
ings in the region in 1771 and 1777. 

"VOC 3248, meeting between Sutanegara and the Oosthoek gezaghebber Caap a 
Groen (letter was received in Batavia on 17 Oct. 1768), f. 80. 

2 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, ff. 304-305. 

3 Tbid., ff. 304-305, 307-308. 

™ The Semarang personnel later found out that the inhabitants were in fact more keen 
on doits than pennies “because it was too difficult for them to count the half-doits when 
paying or accepting and also cost too much time for the trader”. Hence they requested for 
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a bigger proportion of doits than pennies in future. (VOC 3468, Semarang government 
to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1776, p. 3.) 

* VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, f. 306. 

76 Thid. 

7 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 31 Mar. 1769, ff. 332-333. On Java, 
copper was used to make utensils and other artisanal products. See P. Boomgaard, 
“Buitenzorg in 1805: the role of money and credit in a colonial frontier society”, MAS 20 
(1986): 33-58. 

*8 Thid., ff. 333-334. 

7” 3/31 Jan. 1769, Plakaatboek 8: 559-564. 

* VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 31 Mar. 1769, f. 331. 

* Thid., ff. 335-336. 

® Van der Burgh’s MvO, Opkomst 11: 482-483. 

ie ce 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government 23 Dec. 1769, ff. 100-101. 

* Tbid. 

*® VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government 23 Dec. 1769, ff. 97-98. 

*° VOC 3307, Vos to Batavia High Government, 4 Oct. 1770, pp. 3-4; VOC 3416, 
Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1773, pp. 3-4. 

*” VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government 23 Dec. 1769, f. 102. 

* VOC 3416, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1773, pp. 
3-4, 

*® VOC 3336, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Aug. 1771, pp. 
1-2; VOC 3362, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1771, pp. 
37-38. 

” VOC 3416, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1773, pp. 
3-4, 

* VOC 3389, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 Apr. 1773, ff. 5-6. 

* VOC 3093, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 13 Mar. 1764, f. 
19; VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, ff. 309-310; VOC 
3418, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 Feb. 1774, ff. 26-27; VOC 3418, 
Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 June 1774, ff. 10-11. 

*’ VOC 3418, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 Feb. 1774, f. 27. 

* VOC 3418, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 June 1774, f. 10. 

* VOC 3416, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1773, pp. 
3-4, 

* VOC 3468, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1776, pp. 
3-4, 

” VOC 3600, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 15 Mar. 1781, §37. 

*® VOC 3627, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 9 Feb. 1782, Siberg’s answer to the 
Batavia High Government’s marginal comments in Van der Burgh’s MvO, f. 240. For the 
MvO, Opkomst 11: 482. 

° More will be explained in Chapter Ten. 

' See for instance, VOC 3676, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 4 Sep. 1784, ff. 
9-10; VOC 3736, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 3 Mar. 1786, 
§48; VOC 3816, Greeve to Batavia High Government, 29 Jan. 1788, f. 95; VOC 3861, 
Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 19 July 1788, $226; VOC 3861, 
Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 14 Mar. 1789, §45 and 63; VOC 
3941, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 23 July 1790, §259. There is 
some discussion of use of letters/papers of credit and bonds (ob/gatie) on Java’s Northeast 
Coast in VOC 3651, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 22 Oct. 1783, 
§183; VOC 3861, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 22 Dec. 1788, 
§415. Apparently, the Company had to suffer a loss of 15-20 per cent and more by the 
exchange of the paper of credit. Still, coins of small denominations were necessary for the 
conduct of daily trade. (VOC 3861, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 
22 Dec. 1788, $415.) 

'" VOC 3653, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 20 Dec. 1783, ff. 35-36. 

'2 VOC 3738, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 27 Jan. 1784, ff. 7-9. 
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™ VOC 3675, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 12 May 1784, 
§52. 
* VOC 3813, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 31 Dec. 1787, 
§348. 

® Netscher and Van der Chijs, “Munten van Nederlandsch-Indié”, 67-69. 

6 Scholten, Coins of the Dutch, 59, 63, 65. 

™” VOC 3653, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 20 Dec. 1783, ff. 34-35. 

8 VOC 3763, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 13 July 1787, f. 389; Batavia High 
Government to Gentlemen Seventeen, 29 Dec. 1787, Opkomst 12: 125. 

'” VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, f. 305. 

"0 VOC 3653, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 20 Dec. 1783, f. 36. 

™ VOC 2681, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 28 Sep. 1746, 
ff. 158-159; VOC 2681, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 25 
Nov. 1746, f. 199; VOC 2706, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 
30 Aug. 1747, f. 247; VOC 2706, Von Hohendorff to Batavia High Government, 30 
Aug. 1747, £. 258. 

"2 VOC 2655, Semarang commandership to Batavia High Government, 4 Dec. 1745, 
ff. 431-432. 

"3 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 31 Mar. 1769, f. 337. 

4 Japan is present-day Mojokerto. 

"5 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, ff. 307-309. 

46 Nederburgh collection, 509. I am grateful to Professor Leonard Blussé for pointing 
out this document to me and also giving me his notes on this document. 

"7 VOC 3123, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 18 Aug. 1764, 
£55. 

"8 VOC 3123, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 23 June 1764, ff. 
29-31. 

"° VOC 2805, Von Hohendorff to Batavia High Government, 4 June 1752, ff. 136- 
137. 

°° VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 31 Mar. 1769, ff. 331-332. In this 
regard, a comparison might be fade with the case in Cirebon where the Batavia High 
Government tried to introduce doit but was not successful because the Cirebon princes 
would have had to forego their income from the tax-farm of minting and distribution of 
lead picis by accepting doits. (Netscher and Van der Chijs, “Munten van Nederlandsch- 
Indié”, 62.) 

™! Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger, 154-156. 

2 Thid. 

3 Thid. 

4 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, f. 304. 

° Blussé, “Trojan Horse”, 44. 

”6 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, f. 307. 

”” VOC 3738, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 27 Jan. 1784, f. 7. 

°8 VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1768, ff. 306-307. Chinese 
towkays who melted down kepengs themselves in fact helped relieve the Dutch of the need 
to do so and find sales outlets themselves. 

” VOC 3277, Vos to Batavia High Government 23 Dec. 1769, ff. 96-97. 

0 Van der Burgh’s MvO, Opkomst 11: 482-483. 


Notes to Chapter Six 


' These regents tried to assert independence from the susuhunan in the early 1740s. The 
regents of Ponorogo and Madiun was dismissed and banished to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Meanwhile, the Kedu regent, who was apparently “less defiant”, was restored on the inter- 
cession of the susuhunan. (Batavia High Government to Gentlemen Seventeen, 31 Dec. 
1744, Opkomst 10: 34-35.) 


? Note how after the coronation of Pakubuwana III, the Batavia High Government even 
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exiled all remaining princes in Surakarta court, wary that they might join Mangkubumi 
and his gang of rebels. (Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 56-57.) 

3 Ricklefe Sultan Mangkubumi, 57. 

‘ Tbid., 58. 

 Thid. 

° VOC 2825, Von Hohendorff to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1752, ff. 6-10; 
14-16. 

7 VOC 2825, Von Hohendorff to Batavia High Government, 14 Apr. 1753, ff. 102- 
107; VOC 2825, Von Hohendorff to Batavia High Government, 17 Apr. 1753, ff. 125- 
130. Apparently, Mangkubumi fostered a personal hatred of Von Hohendorff that con- 
tacts between the two were few and far between. Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 58. 

* Mangkunegara apparently had more supporters than his father-in-law. Ricklefs, Sultan 
Mancbabink 63. Note here we seem to be seeing a replay of the political game between 
Trunajaya and Amangkurat I: because Amangkurat I saw himself losing and sought 
Company's help submissively, he succeeded in securing the throne against the stronger 
Trunajaya. (Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger, 23.) 

’ Treaty of reconciliation, friendship and alliance between the sultan and Company, 13 
Feb. 1755, Opkomst 10: 298-303. The title of “sultan” was chiefly to distinguish him from 
the susuhunan. 

’ Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 90. 

" Thid. 

"VOC 2910, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 29 Apr. 1757, 
f. 15. 

's The Semarang government in fact wanted to withdraw from fighting Mangkunegara. 
It asked the patihs of the two rulers to conduct the war themselves but the patihs said that 
the rulers were able to resist but not defeat Mangkunegara without Dutch help. Ricklefs, 
Sultan Mangkubumi, 91-92. 

‘4 Semarang governor to Batavia High Government, 25 Apr. 1792, Opkomst 12: 273. 

> Batavia High Government to Gentlemen Seventeen, 31 Dec. 1762, Opkomst 10: 389. 

'6 VOC 3556, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 10 Aug. 1779, f. 429. 

” Batavia High Government to Gentlemen Seventeen, 31 Dec. 1782, Opkomst 12: 24- 
25. Note how Ricklefs interpreted the Company's “less obtrusive” presence in the 
Mataram political realm and particularly internal administration after 1755 as a sign of its 
“declining power”, “both financial and consequently military’. In another section, 
Ricklefs also wrote that “the overriding principle fot the Sultan would appear to have been 
the maintenance of a friendly alliance with the governor-general in Batavia, but the 
absolute rejection of any implied limitation upon hie sovereignty within his kingdom’. 
(Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 54, 98-99.) I have interpreted it as a matter of the 
Company's needs and wants. The Company’s economic intentions at this point in time 
did not call for the takeover of the Mataram rule. As for Ricklefs’s claim that the Company 
was declining, earlier chapters in this book showed how the Company remained strong in 
the decades up to 1780s. In a later section, I will argue in more detail on how the sultan’s 
intransigence had limits. Not only could the susuhunan and sultan retain most of their 
authority as rulers, the Company authorities in Batavia and Semarang also did not inter- 
fere in the networking and marriage alliances among their courtiers and princes. VOC 
3528, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 22 July 1778, f. 169. The rulers were 
free to inter-marry, with the progeny of their court ministers. 

'S Art. 4, treaty of reconciliation, friendship and alliance between the sultan and 
Company, 13 Feb. 1755, Opkomst 10: 300-301. 

” Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 69-70. 

* The susuhunan accused Sasradiningrat of having collaborated with a kyai Haji Abdul 
Kamil to try to kill him. Siberg was not deceived by his argument. Ricklefs, Sultan 
Mangkubumi, 264-265. 

 Thid. 

* See Chapter Three. 

* VOC 3528, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 22 July 1778, f. 169; VOC 
3584, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 26 Apr. 1780, f. 6. 
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* Contract between susuhunan Pakubuwana IV and VOC, 29 Sep. 1788, Opkomst 12: 
143. Amangkurat I was fleeing to Tegal with his eldest son, the later Amangkurat I], in 
1677 after Trunajaya took his kraton. He died before reaching Tegal. (Nagtegaal, Dutch 
Tiger, 23.) 

> 9 Jan. 1789, Plakaatboek 11: 89-90. 

** VOC 2969, Hartingh to Batavia High Government, 25 Sep. 1759, f£. 5; VOC 2997, 
Hartingh to Batavia High Government, 20 June 1760, ff. 305-306; VOC 3705, Siberg to 
Batavia High Government, 1 Mar. 1785, f. 90; VOC 3736, Semarang government to 
Batavia High Government, 21 Dec. 1786, §362; VOC 3968, Van Overstraten to Batavia 
High Government, 15 July 1792, pp. 17-18; ANRI, JNOK 112, Van Overstraten to 
Batavia High Government, 14 Nov. 1794, f. 1192. On trumpeters and drummers, see 
Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 88. 

7 Van der Burgh’s MvO, Opkomst 11: 474-477. 

*8 See Chapter Five. 

» Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 102. The sultan asked for Natakusuma’s return prior 
to the Giyanti Treaty and the latter was brought back in 1758. (VOC 2938, Semarang 
government to Batavia High Government, 24 May 1758, f. 40.) 

*° VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 30 Oct. 1762, ff. 158- 
160; VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 11 Oct. 1762, ff. 168- 
173. 

** VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 11 Oct. 1762, ff. 172- 
173. 

* VOC 3364, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 7 Mar. 1772, ff. 14-16. 

% VOC 3499, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 15 Apr. 1777, ff. 58-60. 

* VOC 3586, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 20 Dec. 1780, f. 11; VOC 3600, 
Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 15 Mar. 1781, $38. 

% 29 Sep. 1752, Plakaatboek 6: 280. For a good discussion of how promptly the Mata- 
ram court adopted the new weapons introduced by the Dutch company, see Ricklefs, War; 
Culture and Economy, chapters 7, 8 and 10. 

*° VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 23 Apr. 1762, ff. 5-6; 
VOC 3248, Vos to Batavia High Government, 18 July 1768, f. 25; VOC 3586, Siberg to 
Batavia High Government, 20 Dec. 1780, f. 5; VOC 3816, Greeve to Batavia High 
Government, 5 July 1788, ff. 218-219; VOC 3966, Greeve and Van Overstraten to 
Batavia High Government, 19 Sep. 1791, p. 34. More discussion on these threats will be 
found in Chapter Ten. 

7 VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 2 Dec. 1761, ff. 10-11. 

*® VOC 3094, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 8 Dec. 1762, ff. 99-100. 

*° On the designations of grandfather, father, brother between the susuhunan and 
regents with the Company. Sch ticke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, vol. 1, 78. 

“® VOC 3364, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 7 Mar. 1772, ff. 14-16. 

“ Indeed, as some historians have noted, contracts concluded between the Company 
and the local rulers were not necessarily observed in entirety. See B. Andaya, “Orality, 
Contracts, Kinship and the Market in Pre-Colonial Island Southeast Asia”, in Ownership, 
Contracts and Markets in China, Southeast Asia and the Middle East: The Potentials of Com- 
parative Study, ed. Miura Toru (Tokyo: Islamic Area Studies Project, University of Tokyo, 
2001), 7-34. 

“ Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger, 177, 214. 

® A.D. 1775 coincided with 1701 in the Javanese calendar. See Ricklefs, Sultan 
Mangkubumi, 165. 

“ Thid., 166. 

© Burger, Sociologisch-economische geschiedenis, vol. 1, 32-48. 

“ Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 71-72, 159-160. 

“ See ibid., 123-138 for details of these revolts. 

“8 VOC 3307, Vos to Batavia High Government, 4 Oct. 1770, p. 7. 

® Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 125. 

° Tbid., 237-244. He apparently did so when Semarang governor Van der Burgh 
ordered the arrest of two oF ie sons for murder and theft. 
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| Thid., 259-260. 

» VOC 3186, Vos to Batavia High Government, 16 June 1766, ff. 634-635. 

* VOC 3094, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 24 Dec. 1762, ff. 104- 
105. 

* VOC 3157, Van Ossenberch and Vos to Batavia High Government, 20 May 1765, 
ff. 3-4. Also see details in Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 129-138. 

® Thid., 123-127, 259-260. 

%6 Thid. 

7 Tbid., 124-125. 

* VOC 3248, Vos to Batavia High Government, 15 Apr. 1768, ff. 21-23; VOC 3248, 
Vos to Batavia High Government, 5 Aug. 1768, ff. 31-32; VOC 3337, Vos to Batavia 
High Government 17 Jan. 1771, ff. 1-3. 

» VOC 3157, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 25 Jan. 1765, ff. 11-12; 
VOC 3157, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 25 Jan. 1765, ff. 11-20; VOC 
3094, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 9 Apr. 1763, ff. 111-112. 

© VOC 3307, Vos to Batavia High Government, 4 Oct. 1770, p. 7. Mount Sumbing is 
spelt as Mount “Sambung” in the Dutch text. 

®' Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 90. 

® Details see ibid., 237-241. 

% Tbid., 259. 

® Tbid., 264-265. 

© Tbid., 52. The conflict between father and son arose allegedly because the crown 
prince had had an affair with one of Pakubuwana II’s concubines. 

°° Tbid., 57. 

* Tbid., 71. 

*® VOC 2910, sultan to Batavia High Government, received in Batavia on 26 Apr. 
1757, ff. 14-16. 

© See Chapter Five for details. 

” Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 106. 

” Tbid., 102-104. 

2 VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 19 Sep. 1762, ff. 243- 
244, 

 Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 111. 

™In Java, the cognatic kinship system allowed for succession via the female line. 
(Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 97; Wolters, History, Culture, and Region.) 

® Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 111-112. 

7 Tbid., 113-114. 

7 Tbid., 112. 

8 The sultan did not actually promise, but engaged in a play on words to trick the gov- 
ernor into thinking that he did so. Ibid., 113-115. 

” Tbid., 119. 

8 Tbid., 115-117. 

* Further discussion is made in Chapter Ten. 

® VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 23 July 1762, f. 225. 

® Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 106-107. 

*“ Batavia High Government to Gentlemen Seventeen, 30 Dec. 1775, Opkomst 11: 283. 

® Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 143-144. 

%° Tbid., 143-144, 149-150. 

*” Tbid., 149-150. 

* VOC 3584, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 26 Apr. 1780, f. 6. 

® Ricklefs, Sultan Manghiboins 263. 

* Tbid., 116-117. The sultan married the crown prince to a daughter of a Yogyakarta 
courtier in 1765. Note that simultaneously Ratu Bendara married Pangeran Dipanegara. 
(bids 1172118) 

VOC 3705, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 30 Nov. 1785, f. 38. The other fear 
was that Mangkunegara would be antagonized as he also wanted one of his sons to marry 


the princess. (VOC 3705, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 30 Nov. 1785, ff. 37-40; 
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VOC 3738, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 6 May 1786, ff. 212-213.) 
” Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 120-122. 
8 Thid., 257-259. 
“ Thid., 230-234. 
* VOC 3499, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 5 July 1777, f. 135. 
% Thid., ff. 135-136. 
” Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 146-149. 
8 Tbid., 311. 
» Tbid., 83. 
'° Hartingh’s MvO, Opkomst 10: 369-370. 
™ VOC 3653, Siberg to Batavia High Government, 14 Apr. 1783, ff. 33-34. 
™ Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 274-276. 
3 VOC 3157, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 25 Jan. 1765, ff. 11-12. 
4 Thid., ff. 11-20. 
Abdul Kadir had died in the meantime. 
; © VOC 3157, Van Ossenberch and Vos to Batavia High Government, 20 May 1765, 
side 
™ Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 247-249. 
8 The Semarang governor was very persistent in this request probably because Alting 
was his father-in-law. 
™ Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 249-252. Note that although I mainly used Ricklefs’s 
materials in this discussion, our interpretations differ. Ricklefs has interpreted this case as 
the triumph of the sultan, and used this as evidence to show that the sultan was an ally, 
not a vassal of the Company. 
The resultant conversations between the sultan and Siberg provided a revealing illus- 
tration both of the inability of the Company to enforce its will in central Java and of 
the differing perceptions of the relationship between the Dutch and the kratons. 
Siberg viewed the sultan as a vassal; the sultan had no such illusions. Whereas the 
Duck thought of Aulde (homage, tribute), the Javanese apparently thought of felic- 
itations, or even of ‘sanctioning the authority of the governor-general’. ‘The sultan’s 
conversations with Siberg also reveal Mangkubumi’s concern to maintain his prestige 
in Java, and [p. 250] suggest the personal difficulties which were possible whenever 
a Dutch official, particularly one as arrogant as Siberg, attempted to deal with the 
cae circumlocutions of a Javanese aristocrat who meant ‘no’ but wished to say it 
politely. 
"0 These were Ricklefs’s description in ibid., 250. It was based on Siberg’s 5 Sep. 1781 
letter to Batavia. 
™ Ricklefs’s description in ibid., 251, based on Siberg’s 5 Sep. 1781 letter to Batavia. 
'? Tbid., 252. 
"3 Schrieke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, vol. 2, 143. 
™ Ricklefs, Sultan Mangkubumi, 362. 
"5 VOC 3364, Van der Burgh to Batavia High Government, 7 Mar. 1772, f. 23. 


Notes to Chapter Seven 


' See Chapter Ten for discussion of how the regents of Bangil, Banger and Lamongan 
made efforts to convert dry lands into cultivable ones. 

? Hartingh’s MvO, Opkomst 10: 357. 

> Van der Niepoort’s MvO, Opkomst 12: 60-61. 

“VOC 2865, Hartingh (when he was in Gresik) to Batavia High Government, 16 July 
1755, f£. 228; VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 18 Mar. 1762, 
35-44; VOC 3214, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Apr. 1767, 
ff. ee VOC 3626, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 26 Mar. 
1782, §41. 

>See for instance, act of subjection of the Pangeran of Bawean, Semarang, 27 Apr. 
1782, Opkomst 12: 17-22. Such contracts became a regular feature after Van der Burgh 
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appeal in 1773. He noted that many regents often complained on the excessive obligato- 
ry services and duties imposed on them and asked to have such contracts to regulate 
administration. (Van der Burgh’s MvO, Opkomst 11: 458-459.) 

° Batavia High Government to Gentlemen Seventeen, 31 Dec. 1746, Opkomst 10: 66. 
From 1762, the yearly homage was paid in Semarang on Hartingh’s recommendation to 
save time and costs for the regents. The regents should go to Batavia only when a new gov- 
ernor-general was appointed. (Hartingh’s MvO, Opkomst 10: 354.) 

7 VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 30 Oct. 1762, ff. 149- 
155. 
*7 Dec. 1762, Plakaatboek 7: 593-594. 

° See Knaap, Shallow Waters, 33-34 for more description of the mayang. 

’° For concrete details of how Van Ossenberch proposed to lighten the burden, see VOC 
3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 30 Oct. 1762, ff. 149-152. 

"25 Mar. 1774, Plakaatboek 8: 854. 

Van der Burgh’s MvO, Opkomst 11: 461-462. 

3 Thid.: 462. 

“In the order to the jaksas in the various regencies, it was mentioned that “grave mis- 
deeds” committed in individual regencies, like “arson, manslaughter, burglary, church rob- 
bery (kerkenroof), desecration of graves, blasphemy and suchlike”, should also be handled 
by the Semarang landraad. (31 Dec. 1750, Plakaatboek 6: 36-37.) However, I observe that 
the Semarang landraad did not try such crimes. 

'S Batavia High Government to Gentlemen Seventeen, 31 Dec. 1761, Opkomst 10: 380- 
381; Knaap, Shallow Waters, 77-78. See ibid., 381 for the bringing together of regents 
against piracy. 

'6 VOC 3065, Van Ossenberch to Batavia High Government, 18 Mar. 1762, 35-44; 
VOC 3214, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 21 Apr. 1767, ff. 37- 
39; VOC 3526, Semarang government to Batavia High Government, 27 June 1778. 

" VOC 2865, Hartingh to Batavia High Government, 9 Aug. 1755, ff. 240-242. 

's Hartingh’s MvO, Opkomst 10: 348-349. 

'» Siberg’s MvO, Opkomst 12: 112-113. 
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Notes to Chapter Eight 


'G. Skinner, “Marketing and Social Structure in Rural China’, JAS 24 (1964): 3-43, 
(1965): 195-228, 363-399. Certainly as J. Corbett and S. Rebich suggest, one could add 
“local cities” and finally “regional cities” to Skinner’s categories. 
(http://www.csiss.org/classics/content/96, downloaded on 24 June 2005.) 

? The Dutch colonial state was to dictate that the inhabitants should grow tobacco 
among other cash crops under the Cultivation System. P. Boomgaard, “Java's Agricultural 
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Production 1775-1875”, in Economic Growth in Indonesia 1820-1940, ed. A. Maddison 
and G. Prince (Dordrecht/Providence: Foris, 1989), 97-131. 

> Hartingh’s MvO, Opkomst 10: 344, 346-347; Van der Burgh’s MvO, Opkomst 11: 
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APPENDIX 1 


RULERS OF THE MATARAM EMPIRE 


FROM 1598 TO THE END OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Before the split of the Mataram empire in 1755 


Panembahan Senapati 

Panembahan Seda ing Krapyak 

Sultan Agung 

Susuhunan Amangkurat I (Tegal Wangi) 
Susuhunan Amangkurat II 

Susuhunan Amangkurat III 

Susuhunan Pakubuwana I 

Susuhunan Amangkurat IV 

Susuhunan Pakubuwana II 

Susuhunan Pakubuwana III 


1598-1601 
1601-1613 
1613-1646 
1646-1677 
1677-1703 
1703-1705 
1705-1719 
1719-1726 
1726-1749 
1749-1755 


After the split of the Mataram empire in 1755 


a. susuhunans in the Surakarta court 
Pakubuwana III 

Pakubuwana IV 

b. sultans in the Yogyakarta court 


Hamengkubuwana (I), better known as Mangkubumi 
Hamengkubuwana II 


1755-1788 
1788-1820 


1755-1792 
1792-1810 
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APPENDIX 2 


BATAVIA GOVERNORS-GENERAL AND SEMARANG COMMANDERS 
AND GOVERNORS SERVING C. 1653-1713, 1743-1811 


Governors-general, 1653-1713 


Joan Maetsuyker 
Rijcklof van Goens 
Cornelius Speelman 
Joannes Camphuys 
Willem van Outhoorn 
Joan van Hoorn 
Abraham van Riebeeck 


1653-1678 
1678-1681 
1681-1684 
1684-1691 
1691-1704 
1704-1709 
1709-1713 


Governors-general, 1743-1811 


Gustaaf Willem Baron van Imhoff 
Jacob Mossel 

Petrus Albertus van der Parra 
Jeremias van Riemsdijk 

Reinier de Klerk 

Willem Arnold Alting 

Pieter Gerhardus van Overstraten 
Johannes Siberg 

Albertus Henricus Wiese 

Herman Willem Daendels 


1743-1750 
1750-1761 
1761-1775 
1775-1777 
1777-1780 
1780-1796 
1797-1801 
1801-1805 
1805-1808 
1808-1811 


Commanders and governors, 1743-1796* 


Hermanus Theling 

Elzo Sterrenberg 

Johan Andries Baron von Hohendorff 
Nicolaas Hartingh 

Willem Hendrik van Ossenberch 
Johannes Vos 

Johannes Robbert van der Burgh 
Johannes Siberg 

Jan Greeve 

Pieter Gerard van Overstraten 


Johan Frederik baron van Reede tot de Parkeler 


Nicolaus Engelhard 


* 


1743 - May 1744 

July 1744 - February 1748 
February 1748 - April 1754 

April 1754 - Outsber 1761 
October 1761 - May 1765 

May 1765 - July 1771 

July 1771 - September 1780 
September 1780 - September 1787 
September 1787 - September 1791 
September 1791 - October 1796 
October 1796 - September 1801 
September 1801 - 1808 


Java’s Northeast Coast was upgraded from a commandership to a government in 


1748. The highest-in-command of Java’s Northeast Coast stationed at the headquar- 
ters at Semarang was thus consequently upgraded from a commander to a governor. 
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APPENDIX 3 


COMPANY CONTINGENTS ON JAVA’S NORTHEAST COAST 
EXTRACTED FROM THE “MEMORANDUM OF TRANSFER” (MVO) 
OF THREE LEAVING GOVERNORS 


Hartingh, 1761 


rice 5,388 coyangs, of which 1,378 for nothing and the rest for payment 
green bean 235 coyangs, 170 for nothing 

cotton yarn =. 209 coyangs (at least 80 are for payment) 

indigo 61 picols (for payment) 

oil (coconut) 37,000 cans for nothing 

powder sugar 8,000 picols for payment 


vessel 1 pencalang, length 12 fathoms, for nothing 
wax 6 picols (unclear if for payment or not) 
timber 19,800 pieces of balk of various sorts, at payment according to length 


and thickness 


Van der Burgh, 1780 


rice 5,430 coyangs, of which 1,010 for nothing and 4,420 for payment 
green bean 170 coyangs for nothing 

cotton yarn —-.295 picols, of which 67 for nothing, 228 for payment 

indigo 78 picols of the first and second grades 

oil (coconut) 37,000 cans for nothing 

oil (earth)* 800 cans for nothing 

vessel 1 pencalang, length 12 fathoms, for nothing 

timber 10,600 pieces of balk of various sorts, at payment according to length 


and thickness 


Van Overstraten, 1796 


rice 5,524 coyangs, of which 1,148 coyangs for nothing, and 4,376 for 
payment 

green bean 170 coyangs for nothing 

cotton yarn 371 picols, 67 picols for nothing, and 304 for payment 

indigo 93 picols of the first and second grades 


oil (coconut) 37,000 cans for nothing, and 6,500 cans for payment 
oil (earth) 800 cans for nothing 


pepper 2 picols long pepper for nothing 

wax 121/2 picols for nothing 

vessel 1 pencalang, length 12 fathoms, for nothing 

timber 9,300 pieces of balk of various sorts, at payment according to length 


and thickness 


* The word used in the Dutch text is aard-olie, literally earth-oil. In modern Dutch, this 


term means “petroleum”. I am not sure if it means petroleum in this case. 
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APPENDIX 4 


CACAH AND KALANGER POLL-TAXES OF JAVA’S NORTHEAST COAST 
EXTRACTED FROM THE “MEMORANDUM OF TRANSFER” (MVO) 
OF THREE LEAVING GOVERNORS 


Hartingh, 1761 


cacah poll-tax (rix-dollars) 


kalanger poll-tax (rix-dollars) 


Banger 

Bangil 45 
Banyuwangi 

Batang 333.8 

Bawean 

Besuki 

Blambangan 

Brebes 243.36 

Cengkalsewu 31.12 

Demak 475 

Gresik 487.24 

Jepara 850 50 
Juwana 137.24 

Kaliwungu 217.30 

Kendal 206.12 298.36 
Kudus 325 

Lumajang 

Lamongan 162.24 

Lasem 192.24 

Madura 

Malang 

Pamekasan 

Panarukan 

Pasuruan 42.24 
Pati 393.24 325 
Pekalongan 1,225 500 
Pemalang 308.36 

Rembang 86.12 

Semarang 998.36 
Sidayu 325 

Sumenep 

Surabaya 141.12 
Tegal 771.42 

Tuban 325 

Ulujami 

Wiradesa 276.12 

total 7,323713 2,4011/4 
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Van der Burgh, 1780 


cacah poll-tax (rix-dollars) kalanger poll-tax (rix-dollars) 
Banger 
Bangil 
Banyuwangi 
Batang 333.8 
Bawean 
Besuki 
Blambangan 
Brebes 243.36 
Cengkalsewu 311/4 
Demak 
Gresik 4871/2 
Jepara 8121/2 see under ‘Pati’ 
Juwana 1371/2 
Kaliwungu 2183/4 
Kendal 205 300 
Kudus 325 
Lumajang 
Lamongan 162.14 (162.14) 
Lasem 1921/2 
Madura 
Malang 8714/2 
Pamekasan 
Panarukan 
Pasuruan 483/4 4212 
Pati 393.34 325 
Pekalongan 1,225 500 
Pemalang 308.36 
Rembang 135 
Semarang 1,000 
Sidayu 
Sumenep 
Surabaya 1411/4 
Tegal 771.42 
Tuban 
Ulujami 
Wiradesa no more than 2783/4 nil 


total 6,4037/12 2,3083/4 
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Van Overstraten, 1796 


cacah poll-tax (rix-dollars) 


kalanger poll-tax (rix-dollars) 


Banger 

Bangil 45 
Banyuwangi 

Batang 333.8 

Bawean 

Besuki 

Blambangan 

Brebes 243.36 

Cengkalsewu 311/4 

Demak 475 

Gresik 4871/2 

Jepara 8121/2 

Juwana 1371/2 

Kaliwungu 218 

Kendal 205 300 
Kudus 325 

Lumajang 

Lamongan 162.24 

Lasem 1921/2 

Madura 

Malang 8712 

Pamekasan 

Panarukan 

Pasuruan Porong - 48374 Porong - 421/2 
Pati 393.24 325 
Pekalongan 1,225 500 
Pemalang 308.36 

Rembang 135 

Semarang 1,000 
Sidayu 325 

Sumenep 

Surabaya 1411/4 
Tegal 771.42 

Tuban 325 

Ulujami 

Wiradesa 2783/4 

total 7,52219/24 2,3533/4 
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APPENDIX 5 


VALUE OF THE VARIOUS COINS USED IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY JAVA 


IN STIVERS 
type of coin value in stivers 
ducaton (Dutch, silver) between 70 to 78 
ducat (Javanese, gold) 132 
round Spanish rial 64 in the Indies 
Spanish rial 48 in the Netherlands, 60 in the Indies 
rix-dollar 48 in the Indies 
crown or lion dollar 48 in the Netherlands, 60 in the Indies 
rupee (Bengal, Surat and Persian; silver) between 28 to 33 
florin/guilder 20 in the Indies 
Dutch shilling 6 
double stiver 2 
doit 1/g in the Netherlands, !/4 in the Indies 
Dutch penny 116 in the Netherlands, !/s in the Indies 


Note: The values cited above are mainly those fixed in the eighteenth century. 
Sources: VOC Glossarium; Plakaatboek; Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency. 


1 Spanish rial = 11/4 rix-dollars = 219/20 florins 
1 Spanish rial = 15/16 round Spanish rial 
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APPENDIX 6 


REGENTS OF SEMARANG, MADURA, AND PEKALONGAN 


Regents of Semarang 
Suradimengala I 1682-1721 
Setrawijaya 1723-1741 
Suradimengala II 1741-1751 
Suradimengala III 1751-1777 
Suradimengala IV 1777-1791 
Suradimengala V 1791-1809 


Source: De Graaf, “De regenten van Semarang”, 305. 


Regents of Madura 
Cakraningrat I 1677-1707 
Cakraningrat II 1707-1718 
Cakraningrat IV (aka Raden Jurit) 1718-1745 
Setiadiningrat 1745-1770 
Setiadiningrat II 1770-1779 
Cakraningrat V 1779-not known 


Source: Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger; archival notes. 


Regents of Pekalongan 
Jayadiningrat I 1707-1726 
Jayadiningrat II 1726-1743 
Jayadiningrat III 1743-1759 
Jayadiningrat IV 1759-not known 


Source: Nagtegaal, Dutch Tiger; archival notes. 
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ESTIMATE OF TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME OF THE JAVA’S NORTHEAST 
COAST GOVERNOR, OOSTHOEK GEZAGHEBBER, AND RESIDENTS 
BASED ON NEDERBURGHW’S “OFFICE IMPOST” (1796) 


position “office impost” estimated total annual income 
(rix-dollars) (rix-dollars) 
governor 22,000 88,000 
Oosthoek gezaghebber 2,000 8,000 
Tegal resident 12,000 48,000 
Pelalonsan resident 4,500 18,000 
Jepara resident 7,500 30,000 
Juwana resident 4,500 18,000 
Rembang resident 2,500 10,000 
Gresik resident 6,000 24,000 
Sumenep resident 300 1,200 
Surakarta first resident 15,000 60,000 
Yogyakarta first resident 14,000 56,000 


Note: Estimate for the second residents could not be made because they were somehow 
exempted from paying the “office impost”. 

Source: 17 Sep 1796, Plakaatboek 12: 304-306. What is noted here is only the income 
of the governor and residents. For others, refer to the text. 
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APPENDIX 8 


CASH CROP PRODUCTION IN JAVA FROM 1795 TO 1801 


fiscal year _ place coffee pepper cotton yarns _ indigo 
1795/1796 Batavia 7,221,125 2,875 11,287.75 3,232 
Cirebon 2,000,000 250 20,000 5,000 
Java 243,868.50 70,126.75 47,201.50 14,433.50 
Banten at 144,604 = a 
1796/1797 Batavia 10,449,285 2,500 12,167 3,376 
Cirebon 2,000,000 207.5 20,000 5,800 
Java 178,825.33 35,134.75 37,003.50 12,526.25 
Banten - 758,651 - - 
1797/1798 Batavia 7,731,307.50 4,750 11,542.50 2,247.50 
Cirebon 2,000,000 2,625 21,000 6,250 
Java 167,968.67 91,692.75 56,377 8,719 
Banten - 346,732 - - 
1798/1799 Batavia 6,075,901.25 2,030 12,008.50 3,670 
Cirebon 1,500,000 320 20,000 7,500 
Java 1,239,755 321,220.38 53,568 10,967.25 
Banten - 274,997.50 9 = - 
1799/1800 Batavia 7,974,809.50 1,850 12,228 3,443 
Cirebon 2,125,000 - 19,375 7,500 
Java 782,611.13 446,943.25 46,041 12,171 
Banten - 273,211.25 —- = 
1800/1801 Batavia 8,708,027.50 2,001.50 - 2,938.75 
Cirebon 1,875,000 820 27,500 10,125 
Java 279,635 422,030.50 50,427.19 8,549.75 
Banten - 338,773.50 - - 


* 1. all the measurements are in lb; 2. only the amounts of pepper is available for Banten. 
Source: “Indication of the places where the cultivation of the main products are found on 
the island of Java’, 19 Aug. 1803, Batavia, by E van Braam. Opkomst 13: 234-240. 
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others, 14, 74, 249n, 272n, 294n; tax 
farming, 25, 32, 34-35, 80, 164, 181; 
employment, 60, 162, 195; sugar, 
233 

Coop 4 Groen, Johan Everhard, resident 
of Jepara, 175, 181 

copper, 97, 100-117, 124-125, 168, 
222, 243n, 266n, 269n 

Coromandel, 3, 4, 6, 24, 37, 45, 47, 
104-105, 191, 246n, 281n, 288n 

corruption, 12, 16-17, 53, 55, 72, 88- 
89, 96, 151, 171-172, 178-179, 183- 
184, 207, 219, 224, 229 

cost, -effective, -efficiency, -benefit cal- 
culation, 3, 6-7, 15, 19-21, 59, 234- 
235 

cotton, 7, 23, 108, 190; yarns, 23, 41, 
45-46, 48, 56-57, 60, 62, 70, 108, 
123, 158, 189-191, 197, 249n, 251n, 
301a, 308a; seeds, 191; trees, 190, 
288n 

credit: paper/letter of, 111, 209, 269n, 
295n 

crime, 128, 154, 157, 161, 226, 261n, 
275n, 276n 

Cultivation System, 9, 11, 203, 232- 
233, 279n, 291n 


currencies, see coins 


Daendels, Herman Willem, 89, 183- 
184, 207-208, 229-232, 264n, 293n 

Danes, -ish, 3, 12, 25, 30, 74, 190, 
244n, 246n 

Dankbaarheid, barquentine, 181 

Danureja, Patih of Mataram, 157 

Dayaluhur, 57 

Delanggu, 212 

deliveries, obligatory, see contingents 

Demak River, 50-51, 245n 

Demak, 28-29, 31, 35, 39-40, 49-51, 
54, 57, 66, 71-72, 77, 90, 91, 127, 
132, 143, 147-149, 162, 176, 179, 
191, 245n, 246n, 252-253n, 292n, 
302-304a 

Dipasesana, regent of Tuban, 50, 51 

Dollen, Johannes van, resident of 
Sumenep, 178-179 

Domis, resident of Gresik, 63-64, 164 

douceur, see gratuity, for the Company 
personnel 


Elisabeth, ship, 214 

emoluments, 47, 49, 52, 173, 175, 179- 
181, 184, 200, 205, 206-208, 232 

Engelhard, Nicolaus, 164, 183-184, 
203-204, 206, 208, 287n 

English, 3-5, 9, 12, 16, 25, 30, 42, 74- 


75, 123, 125, 155, 169, 189-190, 
195-196, 204, 207, 209-211, 213, 
215-217, 220, 224, 227, 229-234, 
265n, 281n, 282-283n, 292n, 296n; 
country-traders, 42, 73-74, 195-196, 
210, 240n; interregnum in Java, 9, 
118, 125, 217, 230-231; base in 
Bengkulu, see Bengkulu 

estate manager Cneatoinesey: 184 

Ethical Policy, 9 


Fasseur, C., 11, 233 

feudalization, 11, 126, 226, 239n 

forests, 23, 28, 36, 41, 58, 59, 164, 
169, 223; deforestation and conserva- 
tion, 63-65, 68-69, 71, 189, 193, 
206, 223; products, 23. See also wood 

France, French, 25, 30, 74, 125, 155, 
189, 196, 204, 210-211, 213, 227, 
283n, 291-292n 

Frijkenius, S.H., commissioner-general, 
197 

Fujian, 32 

Furber, H., 6, 117 

furnishments, 89, 95, 183 


gambier, 23, 75 

Garebeg Besar, 133 

Garebeg Mulud, 29, 34-35, 76, 135, 
142 

Gargol, 212 

Geugten, Gerhardus van der, 178 

Giantang, 192 

Giyanti, 106, 122, 145, 148, 272n 

Goede Hoop, de, ship, 214 

Goens, Rijcklofs van, 36 

gold, 3, 24, 75, 97-100, 185, 243n 

Gombro, 127-128 

Gouw Hoenko, 82 

gratuity: for the regents, 115; for the 
Company personnel, 179, 182 

Greeve, Jan, 67, 71, 133, 194, 212, 
216, 300a 

Gresik, 8, 29, 34-35, 49-50, 54, 57, 63- 
64, 68, 75, 77, 82, 85-87, 89, 93-94, 
151, 159, 164-167, 169, 179-182, 
260n, 261n, 265n, 277n, 285n, 302- 
304a, 307a 

Grobogan, 54 

Grogol, 50, 148 

Guangdong, 32, 87 

Guangzhou, 87 

guarantor, 90-91, 165, 264n, 286-287n 

Gumulak, 77, 82, 94, 146-148, 260n, 
264n, 265n 

gumuti ropes, 197 

gunpowder, 135, 147. See also weapons 


guns, see weapons 
Guntur, Raden Mas (alias Raden 
Wirameja), 127 


haijin, see maritime ban 

Haji, Raden, see Cakranegara, regent of 
Tegal 

Hamengkubuwana (I), sultan of 
Mataram, 10, 42, 56, 58, 75, 85, 
103-104, 112, 114-117, Chapter Six, 
143-145, 151, 192, 201, 204, 212- 
213, 215-216, 222-224, 230-232, 
268n, 289n, 292n, 296n, 299a. See 
also Mangkubumi 

Hamengkubuwana II, sultan of 
Mataram, 213, 230, 296n, 299a 

Han Boeyko, 89-91, 93, 96, 112, 165- 
170, 264n, 265n, 282n 

Han Kikko, 166, 282n 

Han Mi Djoen, regent of Puger and 
Bondowoso, previously rangga of 
Besuki, 166 

Han Sam Kong (Sumadiwirja, regent of 
Besuki, subsequently of Bangil, 
Malang, Sidayu, and Tuban), 165- 
166 

Han Siong Kong, 165 

Han Tianpit, 90-91, 166, 264n, 282n 

Han Tyanking, 90, 166 

Han Tjien Kong (Surapernala, regent of 
Panarukan), 165 

Han Toko, 166-167 

Harrits, Clement de, Commandant of 
Banyuwangi, 181 

Hartingh, Nicolaas, 50, 60, 71, 74, 85, 
122-124, 135, 142-143, 148, 152- 
153, 173, 183, 185-186, 200, 275n, 
287n, 300-302a 

Hartingh, Theodorus Johannes, resident 
of Pekalongan, 175 

herendiensten, see labour, statutory/oblig- 
atory 

Ho Yam Lo, 15 

Hogendorp, van, gezaghebber of 
Surabaya, 89, 181, 184, 199, 204, 
214, 264n, 293n 

Hogendorp, van, resident of Rembang, 
63-64, 164 

Hogenhouck, Ambrosius Pieter Tulleken 
van, resident of Pekalongan, 174 

Hohendorff, Johan Andries Baron von, 
55, 79, 103, 121, 129, 185-186, 
271n, 300a 

homage: from Mataram rulers to 
Company, 10, 123, 134-137, 215, 
274n; from coastal regents to 
Mataram court, 29, 35, 248n; from 
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syahbandars to Mataram court, 34; 
from coastal regents to Company, 35, 
40, 141-142, 209, 248n, 275n; from 
syahbandars to coastal regents, 139. 
See also lord-vassal relationship 

Hontjeko, Hon Tjeko, 50, 79 

Hoorn, Joan van, 33, 37-39, 46, 193, 
300a 

house: for the Poor, 85; alms-, 85, 149 

household, see cacah 


Ysseldijk, Wouter Hendrik van, 67, 
114, 164, 197-199, 202-206, 208, 
281n 

Imhoff, Gustaaf Willem Baron van, 52- 
53, 77, 176 

indemnification, see compensation 

India, 3, 5, 24, 45, 98, 196-197, 204, 
207, 218, 230, 289n, 292n; traders, 
3-4, 7-9, 12, 14, 24-25, 30-32, 97, 
159-160, 218-219, 234, 246n, 281n; 
rupees, 97. See also textile, imports of 
India; opium 

Indian Ocean, 7-8, 23 

indigo, 12, 17, 35, 37-38, 40-41, 46, 
48, 56-57, 59-60, 69-71, 123, 140, 
157-158, 175, 189-192, 194, 197, 
199, 201, 204, 207, 219-220, 228, 
231, 249n, 251n, 288n, 301a, 308a 

Indonesia, 10, 15, 230, 238n, 240n 

Indonesian Archipelago, 4, 7-8, 10, 14, 
18, 24-25, 32, 42, 47, 53, 62-63, 72, 
74, 99, 152, 158, 162, 169, 190, 
195-196, 209, 211, 230, 234, 246n, 
247n, 283n, 288n 

Ingabey, Pangeran, brother of 
Hamengkubuwana II, 212-213 

Islam, 3, 5, 8, 24, 34, 127, 159, 162, 
165-166, 199, 265n, 280n 


Jacobs, E., 6, 15-18 

Jagaraga, 114 

iden, Pangeran Depati, prince of 
Yogyakarta, 212 

Jambu, 195 

Japan (Mojokerto, Java), 114, 270n 

Japan, -ese, 25, 46-47, 97-98, 101, 103, 
107, 111-113, 116, 190, 192, 243n 

Japura, market in Juwana, 79 

Java Sea, 8, 14, 24, 31, 86, 95, 210, 
218 

Java War, 9, 231, 234 

Jayadiningrat (I), regent of Pekalongan, 
38, 40, 157, 306a 

Jayadiningrat II, regent of Pekalongan, 
157, 306a 

Jayadiningrat III, regent of Pekalongan, 
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146, 157, 306a 

Jayadiningrat IV, regent of Pekalongan, 
143, 157, 306a 

Jayadirana, regent of Surabaya, 72, 143, 
151, 202 

Jayakusuma, son of Lasem regent 
Suradipura, 149, 277n 

Jayalelana, 148 

Jayanegara, regent of Banger, 155, 198, 
202 

Jayasantika, regent of Kudus, 33, 40 

Jepara, 8, 10, 28-30, 35-36, 54, 57, 60- 
61, 64, 68, 76-78, 87, 89-90, 144, 
146, 152, 159, 168, 175, 178-179, 
181, 190, 206, 210, 214, 244n, 
245n, 246n, 251n, 281n, 292n, 302- 
304a, 307a 

Jipang, 54, 64, 71, 114, 127, 151 

Johor, -ese, 24, 32, 67-68, 73, 143, 166, 
170, 196, 210-212, 246n, 257n 

Jonkers, Christiaan, Batavia burger, 162 

Juwana, 49, 51, 54, 57, 60, 63-64, 68, 
77-81, 87, 89-90, 127-128, 146, 152, 
159, 164, 166, 177, 179, 181, 206- 
207, 209, 242n, 246n, 256n, 261n, 
265n, 285n, 302-304a, 307a 


Kabolingkir, 151, 277n 

kacang, 41, 45, 48, 153, 214 

Kalangbolong, see bird’s nests, cliffs 

kalanger, kalang people, 26, 76-77, 127, 
146, 177, 244n 

Kalianyar, 192 

Kaligawe, 147-148, 162, 264n, 265n 

Kaliwungu, 34, 38, 57, 59, 68, 70, 77, 
88-90, 94, 127, 135-136, 147, 191, 
249n, 251n, 292n, 302-304a 

Kangean islands, 74, 154, 198, 210 

Kangxi, emperor of China, 87 

Karangasem, 156 

Karangdemun (Demak), 149 

Karangpain (Demak), 149 

Karimunjawa islands, 74, 84 

Kartanegara, regent of Malang and 
Ngantang, 68 

Kartasura, 34-36, 38-39, 41, 100, 115, 
124, 157, 182, 212, 245-246n, 248n, 
279n 

Kartayuda, regent of Kendal, 148 

Kasirman, see blandonger, villages 

Kedah, 3, 24 

Kedaton, Raden Ayu, 130-132 

Kediri, 9, 39, 41, 114, 116, 122, 127, 
287n 

Kedu, 27, 77, 84-85, 121, 124, 127 
129, 135, 147, 192, 198, 230, 249n, 
270n 


Kendal, 50, 68-70, 77, 79-80, 84, 87, 
89-90, 94, 127, 135, 147-148, 191, 
249n, 292n, 302-304a 

Kertosono, 114 

Keyzer, resident of Juwana, 63-64, 164 

Klerk, Reinier de, 136, 300a 

Klings (Chettiars), 3, 5, 24, 237n, 
265n, 282-283n 

Kloekhoff, resident of Jepara, 175 

Knaap, G., 11, 18, 166, 183 

Knops, 207 

Ko Tjoenko, 100 

Koey Hinko, 90 

Kronenburg, ship, 177 

Kuda, 135-136 

Kudus, 28, 38, 40, 57, 59-60, 68, 70, 
147, 149, 155, 249n, 251n, 302- 
304a 

Kugap, 212 


labour, statutory/obligatory, 192, 199- 
200, 202-204 

Lamongan, 35, 50, 68, 71, 151, 202, 
245n, 259n, 274n, 277n, 302-304a 

Lasem, 64-65, 68, 70, 77, 79-80, 82, 
90-91, 93-94, 143, 147, 149, 165, 
169, 191, 209, 223, 245n, 256n, 
275n, 302-304a 

Latin America, 37, 191, 227 

laws, 114, 204; land and products, 70, 
199-200, 292n; maritime shipping, 
114, 212, 247n, 257n 

lead, 97, 100-103, 105-106, 111-112, 
114, 221, 266n, 270n 

Lesueur, 9, 285n 

Liberal Policy, 9 

Ligten, van, resident of Bangkalan, 207 

Lim Gako, 164 

Lim Himko, 90 

Lim Holeang, 90 

Lim Ingko, 90 

Lim Peenko, 168 

Lim Tjayko, 90 

Lim Tiitjoe, 64 

Lombok, 164, 281n 

lord-vassal relationship, 4, 8-9, 28-30, 
34-36, 40-41, 123, 134, 137, 142, 
145, 218-220, 225, 234, 274n. See 
also homage 

Losari, 73, 88, 175 

Lowano, 192, 289n 

Lumajang, 68, 85, 92-94, 106, 128, 
155, 249n 

Luzac, P., gezaghebber of Surabaya, 58, 
65-66 


Luzon, 13, 87 


mace, see spices 

Madiun, 9, 114, 121, 270n 

Madura, regency, -ese, see explanation in 
p. 248, note 88; 9, 11, 35, 39-41, 50, 
57, 70, 74, 76, 80, 105-106, 112, 
142, 144-145, 147, 149, 151-156, 
198, 210, 214-216, 218, 222, 225, 
234, 248n, 260n, 261n, 296n, 302- 
304a, 306a. See also Bangkalan 

Maetsuyker, Joan, 36, 300a 

Magatsari, regent of Pati, 79, 143 

Magelang, 27 

maize, 203 

Majongkelor (Pemalang), 79 

Makassar, 8, 24, 35, 46, 152, 191, 288; 
expedition, 168, 246n, 278n; burger, 
162 

Makassarese, 4, 24, 74, 159 

Malang, 39, 41-42, 68, 85, 92-94, 106, 
124, 127-128, 136, 155, 166, 249n, 
302-304a 

Malay Peninsula, 24, 33, 87, 230, 246n 

Malay, 53, 159, 162, 202, 211 

Malian, 212 

mancanegara, 54, 114, 127, 192, 230, 
296n 

Mandakka island, 210 

Mandarese, 24, 74-75, 210, 259n, 294n 

Mangkubumi, brother of Pakubuwana 
II, 40-42, 56, 82, 85, 106, Chapter 
Six, 144-145, 147-148, 151-153, 
155, 157, 220, 222-224, 271n, 274n, 
299a. See also Hamengkubuwana (I) 

Mangkubumi, Suria, son of 
Poke Il, 212-213 

Mangkudiningrat, son of Cakraningrat 
V, 215 

Mangkukusuma, prince of Mataram, 
127 

Mangkukusuma, son of Pati regent 
Citradiwirja, 144 

Mangkunegara, crown prince of 
Mataram, 26 

Mangkunegara, nephew of Pakubuwana 
II, 10, 40-42, 56, 82, 85, 106, 
Chapter Six, 144-145, 151-153, 157, 
192, 212-213, 215, 220, 222-224, 
228, 231, 271n, 273n 

Mangkuyuda, regent of Kedu, 147 

Mangun Sastro, 216 

mapping, see cartography 

mardijker, 280-281n 

maritime ban, China, 13, 75, 87, 247n 

marriage alliance, 12, 29, 121, 124, 
130-132, 134, 143-146, 151, 153- 
157, 178, 185, 199, 219, 223, 245n, 
271n, 273n, 278n 
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Martadikara, regent of Kaligawe, 147 

Martanegara, regent of Demak, 51 

Martapura, 147 

Martawijaya, mantri of Semarang, 147 

Mauritius, 196, 214 

mayang, see vessels 

Meerman, Pieter, resident of Juwana, 
175 

Melaka Straits, 3, 7-9, 14, 23-25, 31- 
32, 34, 74, 86-88, 95-96, 108, 159, 
166, 170, 196, 211, 230, 246n, 
256n, 259n, 288n 

Melaka, 3, 33-34, 45, 61, 63, 66-67, 
86, 141, 143, 149, 166, 172, 177, 
196, 211, 218, 263n 

merantau, 24, 34 

middelen van bestaan, 54, 182, 207 

Mohamet Ali, Raja, prince of Borneo, 
74 

Moluccas, 6-8, 16, 24, 32, 42, 122-123, 
196, 218, 227, 234, 244n, 246n 

Mondo Tiko, see blandonger, villages 

monetization, 19, 97, 113-114, 117, 
125, 226. See also coins, money; cred- 
it, paper/letter of 

money, issue of, 7, 18-20, 40, 42, 
Chapter Five, 220-221, 223, 241n. 
See also coins, monetization; credit, 
paper/letter of 

monopoly, 3, 6, 8-9, 24, 26-27, 30-34, 
36, 42, 54, 61-62, 67, 72-73, 123, 
159, 167, 170, 195-196, 211, 218, 
220, 230, 234, 244n, 246n, 247n, 
254n 

monopsony, 27, 52, 200, 221-223, 226 

Moors, see Chulias 

Morgenstern, commandant of 
Banegkalan, 215 

Mossel, Jacob, 185, 300a 

Mossel, Philippina Theodora, 185 

Mulud, see Garebeg Mulud 

Munnik, Hermanus de, chief adminis- 
trator in Semarang, 130 

Muslim, see Islam 

Mustafa, Raden Mas, 132 


nachodas, 114, 160 
Nagtegaal, 11-14, 17-19, 40, 47, 157, 
239n, 241n, 248n, 275n, 280n, 306a 
Naladiwangsa, 147 
Nanyang, see Asia, South-East 
Natadiningrat, son of Madura 
Setiadiningrat II, 278n 
Natakusuma, Pangeran, brother of 
Hamengkubuwana II, 213, 230 
Natakusuma, Raden Depati, patih of 
Mataram, 78, 124, 272n 
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Natakusuma, regent of Sumenep, 90, 
93, 142, 151, 153-154, 214-215 
Nederburgh, S.C., commissioner-gener- 
al, 114, 181-183, 185, 196-197, 207- 
208, 228-229, 286n, 293n, 307a 
Neuwirth, Philip, resident of Juwana, 
181 

Ngantang, 68, 249n 

Niepoort, van der, gezaghebber of 
Oosthoek, 155, 169, 177, 288n 
Nina, Intje, 159 

Ningbo, 87 

Nio Hising, 90 

Nitinegara, regent of Pasuruan, 71 
Nuku, prince of Tidore, 4, 196 
ee 42, 74-75, 85, 92-93, 

17 

Nusa Kambangan, 74-75 

nutmeg, see spices 


Oey Lacko, 90 

Oey Tje Lauw, 101 

Oey Tjenkong, 101 

Oey Tsonko, 101 

office impost, 174, 181, 307a 

oil, 48, 64, 197, 203, 208, 301a 

Ondine, ship, 214 

Opium Society, 72, 259n 

opium, 3, 8, 18, 24, 26, 30, 32, 33, 36- 
38, 42, 72, 74, 75, 78, 108, 168 
183, 195-196, 246n, 260n, 261n; 
kings, 15; smuggling, 53, 74; monop- 
oly, 67, 73, 159, 169 

Ossenberch, Willem Hendrik van, 70, 
104, 106, 124-125, 129-131, 136, 
141, 148, 152, 154, 183, 186, 287n, 
300a 

Outhoorn, Willem van, 36-37, 300a 

Overstraten, Pieter Gerhardus van, 60, 
73, 150, 186, 19, 194-195, 197-199, 
201, 203, 208, 214-215, 290n, 292n, 
296n, 300a, 301a, 304a 


Pacitan, 23, 74, 192, 292n 

Pajang, 8, 192 

Pajangkungan, 64-65 

Paji, 192 

Pakaran, market in Juwana, 79 

Pakubuwana (I), susuhunan of 
Mataram, 34, 39, 127, 299a. See also 
Puger 

Pakubuwana II, susuhunan of Mataram, 
12, 35, 39-40, 94, 121, 129, 138 
273n, 299a 

Pakubuwana III, susuhunan of 
Mataram, 121, 132, 212, 270-271, 
299a 


Pakubuwana IV, susuhunan of 
Mataram, 131, 133-134, 138, 212- 
213, 230, 299a 

Palawan (Pemalang), 79 

Palembang, 25, 46, 62, 66-67, 97, 103, 
107-108, 113-116, 143, 161, 179 
210-212, 252n, 288n 

Palm, William Adriaan, resident of 
Rembang, subsequently resident of 
Surakarta, 181 

Pamekasan, 9, 30, 35-36, 39, 57, 70, 
80, 87, 90, 144, 151-155, 219, 248n, 
251n, 278n, 302-304a 

Panarukan, lease, 166-167, 170-171, 
184, 197, 203, 224, 231, 291n 

Paradesi, 94. See also salt villages, 
Paradesi 

Parra, Petrus Albertus van der, 136, 185, 
300a 

Pasir (Borneo), 107, 169, 288n 

Pasuruan, 31, 39-40, 57-58, 60, 69-71, 
76-77, 80, 87, 90-91, 92, 155, 166, 
191, 203, 207, 245n, 249n, 295n 

Pati, 38, 51, 57, 59-60, 68, 70-71, 77, 
79, 143-144, 146, 249n, 251n, 302- 
304a 

Pati, Pangeran, 106 

patrols, 6, 14, 73, 160, 196, 204, 209- 
210, 214 

Pekalongan, 12, 35, 38, 40, 46, 49-51, 
53, 57, 59-60, 64-65, 68-71, 76,-77, 
80, 84, 89-91, 94-95, 116, 124, 136- 
137, 141, 143, 146-149, 151-152, 
157, 165, 174-175, 209, 249n, 251n, 
261n, 265n, 275n, 285n, 289n, 302- 
304a, 306-307a 

Pemalang River, 79 

Pemalang, 28, 38, 51, 59-60, 71, 77-80, 
84, 87-88, 90, 94, 101, 144, 149 
153, 155-156, 165, 200, 220, 249n, 
251n, 261n, 279n, 302-304a 

penning, 20ste, 174; 50ste (Liberale gift), 
213. 

pepper, 3, 7, 23-25, 32, 41, 45-46, 48, 
58, 60-62, 73-75, 108, 123, 157-158, 
164, 180, 189-192, 194-197, 199, 
201, 204, 208, 226, 228, 231, 249n, 
251n, 252n, 301a, 308a 

piracy, 67-68, 86, 140-141, 208-212, 
214, 224, 226, 275n 

political entrepreneurs, 12, 40, 219, 
234, 239n, 244n, 249n 

portfolio capitalists, 12, 40, 239n, 244n 

post-employment securities, 175-176 

Prang Wedana, Pangeran, grandson of 
Mangkunegara, 213 

Prawiradireja, wedana of Yogyakarta 


court, 127, 230 

Priangan, 39, 45-47, 56, 58, 61, 123, 
189, 193-195, 209, 218, 228, 240n, 
251n, 290n 

provenierhuys, see house, alms- 

Puger, prince of Mataram, 39, 127, 222, 
248n. See also Pakubuwana (I) 

Purbawijaya, son of Demak regent 
Suradiningrat, 132 

Puspadiningrat, wedana of Surakarta 
court, 127 

Puspanegara (I), regent of Batang and 
Vitae 40, 157, 249n 

Puspanegara II, 249n 

Puspanegara, regent of Brebes, 257n 


Que Anko, 168 

Que Jonko, 78, 92-93, 168, 260n 
Que Kiauko, 168 

Que Toanko, 168 


Raffles, Thomas Stamford, 208, 230 

Ranadiningrat, son of Madura 
Cakraningrat IV, regent of Jipang, 
151 

Ranadiwirya, regent of Batang, 71 

Raxanegara, regent of Pemalang, 87-88 

Reede tot de Parkeler, Johan Frederik 
baron van, 182, 185-186, 198, 207, 
216, 287n, 300a 

Reiger, de, pencalang, 210 

Reksanegara, regent of Tegal, 156 

Reksanegara, regent of Tuban, 71, 149 

Rembang, 36, 50-51, 54, 57, 59, 63-65, 
68-69, 77-78, 91, 93, 141, 152, 164- 
165, 169, 178-181, 206-207, 256n, 
281n; 302-304a, 307a 

revenue farm, -ers, -ing, see tax farm, 
-ers, -ing 

Rhener, gezaghebber of Surabaya, 106 

Rhijn, van, resident of Yogyakarta, 112, 
135, 182 

Riau, 32, 67, 73, 196, 210-211, 257n, 

rice, 7-8, 13, 17, 23, 25-29, 30-39, 41- 
42, 45, 48-56, 59, 64-75, 79, 86-92, 
95, 97, 108, 115, 123, 139-140, 143, 
149, 157-158, 162-163, 166-168, 
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SUMMARY 


This is a study of the political economy of Java's Northeast Coast from 
1743, when the Company emerged as the ruler, till the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. The focus is on the various power-holders — namely 
coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers, Chinese towkays and Company author- 
ities — and how they accommodated the changes brought about with the 
power shift, what their primary resources were and how they tried to max- 
imize their advantages in the new politico-economic setting. It also looks 
at how the Company, despite being the ruler, had to compromise with 
these power-holders and satisfy their needs to optimize its gains. 

The method is to look at three major spheres of political economy of 
the Pasisir, that is, product acquisition, tax farming and money, and see 
how the various power-holders interacted in each of this sphere. The aim 
is to show that competition formed the premise of the relationship among 
the coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers, Chinese towkays and Company 
authorities; optimizing their gains was the fundamental consideration for 
each of them, and collaboration was the meeting-point of the cost-bene- 
fit calculations on all sides. If the existing narrative tends to talk about 
how the Asians lost and Europeans won, this thesis argues that many of 
the power-holders, be they Asians or Europeans, locals or foreigners, won, 
in their own ways. 

In part one of the thesis, Chapter One offers a historiographical back- 
ground to the various themes and objects of study in this thesis. Chapter 
Two is a descriptive introduction to the study of the Pasisir from the 
1740s to 1790s, discusses the developments of the coastal political econ- 
omy in the period before 1743. It looks at the history of how the 
Company authorities, Mataram rulers, coastal bupatis and Chinese tow- 
kays became the elite on the coast, and also the power resources they each 
possessed and/or built up in this period. The chapter also discusses the 
relations among these various power-groups and developments prior to 
the Chinese War. 

The second part of the thesis, that is, Chapters Three to Five, looks at 
three main sectors of the Pasisir political economy — product acquisition, 
tax farming and the issue of money — in the period from 1740s to 1770s. 
These chapters describe the re-organization of these economic spheres fol- 
lowing the 1741-1743 rupture, demonstrate how the considerations of 
the larger Company interests manifested in the policies of the Batavia 
high government for the Javanese coast and provide the contexts in which 
the competition among the coastal bupatis, Mataram rulers, Chinese 
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towkays and Company authorities was played out. These chapters show 
how the 1741-1743 rupture was healed and settlement was reached by 
the mid-1750s, how each economic sector developed in the period from 
late 1750s to 1770s and most of all, how the various political and mer- 
cantile elite on the Pasisir conflicted, compromised, re-adapted and col- 
laborated with one another, as well as what they gained and lost in this 
period. 

The third part of the thesis, Chapters Six to Nine, deals specifically 
with each of the various elite groups and how they regarded the political 
economic developments as well as reacted against them in the period from 
the 1740s to 1770s. While the second part shows some extent of the 
resources and tensions of the various power-holders and how collabora- 
tion with other power-holders enhanced rather than diminished their 
benefits, the third part points out clearly the specific resources available 
to each group, how they mobilized their resources, what was at stake for 
each group, what they gained or lost exactly, their cost-benefit calculation, 
and the specific instances when they chose to give in, submit or collabo- 
rate to optimize their overall gains. What is seen here is how by working 
together, these various power-holders got rid of common adversaries who 
might have harmed their individual interests or threatened the general 
stability of the coastal political economy. Attempts are also made to iden- 
tify as far as possible the specific individuals among the various groups of 
power-holders who had gained most or least, and how the new state of 
things created new opportunities which proved more advantageous for 
some but less so for others. 

The final part of the thesis looks at the emerging signs of a sea change 
in the Java’s Northeast Coast political economy in the 1780s and 1790s. 
If the economic sectors and elite interaction on the Pasisir reached a state 
of equilibrium in the 1750s and development was maintained up to the 
1770s, the last two decades of the century witnessed transformations in 
the larger scheme of the Dutch company which were to impact on the 
coastal economy and existing power politics. More specifically, this was 
the period of transition to Dutch colonialism in Java. If cost-benefit cal- 
culation on the part of the Company authorities did not necessitate the 
acquisition of large parts of Java or more direct control over the means of 
production of labour and land in the 1740s, this was to change in the 
1780s. Chapters Ten and Eleven discuss in detail the wider circumstances 
in which the Company was embedded, how these changed in the 1780s 
and 1790s, the subsequent measures taken by the directors, how these 
impacted on their relationship with the other power-holders on the Pasisir 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

The metaphors of “game” and “synergy” might help to illuminate the 
narrative. The Javas Northeast Coast could be seen as the “arena” or the 
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“gaming-table” where these power-holders — coastal bupatis, Mataram 
rulers, Chinese towkays and Company authorities — together with other 
smaller players, competed for their gains. All these power-holders wanted 
to acquire “winnings”, economic resources from the Pasisir. The latter 
could be cash money or the commodities themselves, or the control over 
the latter’s production, collection, means of transportation and so on. 
Although the immediate items these players fought for might have been 
economic resources, they should not be reduced to homo economicus sta- 
tus. Such financial gains were ultimately the channels to boost wealth, sta- 
tus, and power in whatever meanings envisaged by these elite groups. 

The power-holders each possessed substantial resources or “chips” spe- 
cific to themselves. These might generally be called their symbolic, cultur- 
al, social, and economic capital, in Bourdieu’s terminology. In specific 
terms, they could be knowledge of the markets in the local, regional and 
global arena; understanding of the ecological conditions and social facts 
in the domestic sphere, control over labour and land, ideological hold or 
at least an accumulated knowledge of how to mobilize the populace, mil- 
itary prowess, financial resources and so on. Each player was stronger in 
some and weaker in others, thereby forming a comparative advantage or 
disadvantage against other players and the possibility for all to carve out 
a piece of turf for themselves. 

“Rules” of the game were basically set by the most powerful player, that 
is, the Company. But the other players could deploy “strategies” to cir- 
cumvent the restrictions. To optimize their gains however, the various 
players did not always conflict and clash with one another but came to 
compromise and collaborate. Rather than eliminating one another, what 
many of them did was to cooperate together for their mutual benefit, 
whether it was to remove common adversaries or tame smaller players 
into playing according to their rules. In other words, cost-benefit calcula- 
tion among the big players would necessitate their collaboration. The 
alignment of many of the big players in major interests was a synergy, 
hence allowing for each of them to win the game and shaping historical 
developments on the Pasisir in the second half of the eighteenth century. 


